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| GALBUEA, rut JACAMAR, 
"E HIS genus of birds approaches. very neatly to 


Idee king-fiſhers. The principal characteriſtical 
difference is, that the toes of the jacamar are 
diſpoſed two before and two behind, while thoſe of the 
king-fiſhers are placed three before and one behind. 
But the jacamars reſemble them in the ſhape of their 
body and of their bill, and they are of the ſame ſize 
with the middle ſpecies of king - fiſners; and this is proba- 
bly the reaſon that ſome authors have ranged them to- 
gether. Others have claſſed the Jacamars with the 
woodpeckers, the diſpoſition of their toes being fimi- 
lar, and the ſhape of their bill nearly the ſame, though 
longer and more ſlender ; but they are diſcriminated 
from the woodpeckers, becauſe their tongue is not lon- 
ger than their bill, and the feathers: of their tail ate 
neither ſtiff nor wedge-ſhaped. It appears therefore, 
that the jacamars eonſtitute a ſeparate - genus, which 
has as great affinity to the woodpeckers, perhaps, as to 
the king-fiſhers ; it contains only three ſpecies, which 
are natives of the hot climates of America, 


_— Tas 
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Tar COMMON JACAMAR. 


THIS bird-is rather larger than the lark, and ity 
whole length is fix inches and a half; the bill is an inch 
and five lines; its tail, only two inches, yet it projects 
an inch beyond the wing when they are cloſed ; the 
quills of the tail are very regularly tapered ; the legs 
areſhort, and of a yellowiſh colour; the bill is black, and 
the eyes are of à fine deep blue ; the throat is white, 
* ie belly rufous ; all the feſt of the pfumage is of 
a very brilliant gold- green, with red copper reflections. 
In ſome ſubj es, the throat is rufous, as well as the 
belly; in others, the throat is only a little yellowiſh ; 
the 3 of the upper ſide of the body, alſo, is more 
or leſs brilliant in Afferent, ſpecimens, which 1 be 
attributed to age or ſex. 
Theſe birds are found both in Guiana and j in Brazil; 
they inhabit the foreſts, and prefer the wet places, as 
| * in moſt abundance their inlet. od, they ne- 
oin in ſociety, but conſtantly reſide in the moſt ſe- 
94 1 and darkeſt coverts; their flight though ra- 
bo; is ſhort ; they perch on the middle boughs, and 
- remain at reſt the whole of the night and the greateſt ' 
part of the day; they are always alone, and almoſt | 
perpetually tranquil : yet there is uſually a number in 
the ſame diſtrict, that make reſponſes in a feeble bro- 
ken Warble, but which is tolerably pleaſant. Piſo ſays 
that their fleſh, though hard, is eaten in Braſil. Spe- 
cific character of the alcedo-galbula : © Its tail is wedge- 
ſhaped; its body green gold, below rufous ; its feet 
ſcanſory. Synonymes.---Alcedo galbula, Linn. and 
Smell. Galbula, Brifſ. Galbula viridis, Zath.. Ind. 
Lupreous } Jacamar, Penn. Green j Jacamar, Lath. On, 


Tax PARADISE JACAMAR. 


'THIS beautiful ſpecies is larger than the preceding, 

"I uw” 54 which it differs by its tail having twelve quills, 
= Ew in that of the other there are only ten ; the two 
4 1 a | middle 
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middle of the tail are beſides much longer, exceeditig 
the reſt two inches and three lines, and meaſuring in 
all fix inches. It reſembles the former jacamar how- 
ever in the form of its body and of its bill, and in the 
diſpoſition of its toes; yet Edwards gives it three toes 
before and one behind, and this miſtake probably has 
induced him to reckon ita king-fiſher. It differs from the 
firſt jacamar by the tints and diſtribution of its colours, 
which have nothing common to both but the white on 
the breaſt; all the reſt of the plumage is of a dull and 
deep green, in which we diſtinguiſh only ſome orange 
and violet reflections. : 

Theſe long; tailed jacamars live on inſects like the 
others. But their habits perhaps differ; for they ſome- 
times frequent the cleared grounds; they fly to great 
diſtances, and they perch on the tops of trees; they 
go alſo in pairs, nor are they ſo ſolitary or ſedentary 
as the others; they have not the ſame warble, but a 
cry. or rather a ſoft whiſtle, which is heard only when 
near, and is ſeldom repeated. Specific character of 
the alcedo paradiſea: © Its two middle tail-quills very 
long, its body green gold, its feet ſcanſory. | 
Synonymes. ---Alcedo paradiſea, Linn. and Gmel. 
Galbula longicauda, Briſſ. Galbula paradiſea, Latb. 
Ind. Iſpida ſurinamenſis, Klein. Swallow-tailed king- 
fiſher, Edw. Paradiſe jacamar, Laib. n. 


TRE WHITE-BILLED JACAMAR. 

I HIs bird is ſuppoſed to be a native of South Ame- 
rica, and was preſerved in the collection of the late 
Dr. Hunter. It is about ſeven inches long; the bill 
quite ſtraight, and white, except the baſe of the upper 
mandible, which is duſky; on. each fide of the noſtrils 
are three or four ſtiff briſtles; the plumage on the up- 
per parts of the body is deep glofly green ; juſt under 
the bill-is a white triangular ſpot, on a rufous ground, 
which extends down the breaſt and under the belly ; 
the tail is ſhort, and even at the end; the two middle 
e 85 . 8 feathers 
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feathers green, the others rufous ; the legs blacks Ge 
neric name, gaibula albiroftris. 8 


ALCE DO, Taz kING-FISHER. 


TE diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus of birds 
are as follow: Bill three - ſided, thick, ſtrait, long, 
pointed. Tongue fleſhy, very ſhort, flat, and ſharp. 
Feet, for the moſt part greſſory. Named in Greek, 
eavun; xivt, and ungut; in modern Greek gaoiong; in 
Latin, alcedo and alcyon; in modern Latin, iſpida; in 
Italian, piombino, picupiolo, and uccello peſcatore, uctcello 
del paradiſo, uccello della madonna, peſcatore del re ; 
(i. e. fiſher-bird, bird of paradiſe, bird of our lady, 
king-fiſher ;) in Lombardy, merlo acquarolo, (i. e. wa- 
ter black - bird) in German, eiſs- vogel, waſſer heunlein, 
and fee ſchtwalme, (ice · bird, water- pullet, ſea-ſwallow;) 
in Poliſn, zimorodek rxecm. Of this genus there are 
forty ſpecies, beſides ſeveral varieties, with one or 
other of which almoſt every part of the world is fur- 
niſned. Moft of them frequent rivers, and live on fiſh, 
cheir ſingularity of catching which is admirable: ſome- 
times hovering over the water, where a ſhoal of ſmall 
fiſhes is ſeen playing near the ſurface; at other times 
Waiting with attention, on ſame low branch hanging 
over the water, for the approach of a ſingle one who 
is ſo unldeky as to ſwim that way; in either caſe, dart- 
ing with rapidity, it ſeizes its prey, with which it re- 
' fixes to a rt ſting place to feaſt on it, devouring bones 
and all, without reſerve, afterwards bringing up the 
- indigeftible-parts in pellets, like other birds of prey. 
The wings. of moſt of the genus are very ſhort, yet 
abey fly rapidly, and with great ſtrength. It may be 
rear ked, that, throughout this genus, blue, in dif- 
Seat ſhades; is the moſt predominant colour. 
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Tus EUROPEAN, ox COMMON, KING- 

3 FISHER. | 1 
THIS extenſive ſpecies is not much larger than a 


ſwallow ; its ſhape is clumſy ; the bill diſproportiona- 


bly long; it is two inches from the baſe to the tip; 
the upper mandible black, and the lower yellow. But 
the colours of this bird atone for its inelegant form: it 
is by far the moſt ſhowy of the feathered race to be 
found in theſe northern regions; and Buffon ſuſpects, 
that it has eſcaped from thoſe climes where the vertica] 
ſun, and the waves, reflect that pure light, which 
gives brilliancy to the colours of birds. The crown 
of the head and the coverts of the wings are of a deep 
blackiſh green, ſpotted with bright azure: the back 
and tail are of a moſt reſplendent azure; the whole 
under-fide of the body is orange-colour; a broad 
mark of the ſame paſſes from the Fill beyond the eyes; 


beyond that is a large white ſpot: the tail is ſhort, and 


conſiſts of twelve feathers of a rich deep blue; the 


feet are of a reddiſh yellow, and the three joints of 


the outermoſt toe adhere to the middle toe, while the 
inner toe adheres only by one. From the diminutive 
fize, the flender ſhort legs, and the beautiful colours, 
of this bird, no perſon would be led to ſuppoſe it one 

of the moſt rapacious little animals that ſkims the deep. 


Yet it is for ever on the wing in queſt of fiſh ; which 


it takes in ſurpriſing quantities, when we conſider its 
fize and figure. It takes its prey after the manner of 


the water for a co 
the deep, and ſeizing the fiſh with inevitable certainty, 
While it remains ſuſpended in the air in a bright day, 


the oſprey, balancing itſelf at a certain diſtance above 
nderable ſpace, then darting into 


the plumage exhibits a beautiful variety of the moſt 


dazzling and brilliant colours. This ſtriking attitude 
did not eſcape the notice of the ancients ; for Ibycus, 
as ones byAthenzus,ftyles thoſe birds aue revenge, 
e the halcyons with expanded wings.” It makes its 

1 | | neſt 
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neft in holes in the ſides of cliffs, and in the holes on 
the banks of rivers dug by the water-rat, which it en- 
larges at pleaſure, and lays from five to nine eggs, of 
2 moſt beautiful ſemi- tranſparent white. They begin 
to reſort to their holes for the purpoſe of procreation 
in the month of March; and the males at that ſeaſon 
are ſeen to court the females with ardour and aſſiduity. 
The ancients accuſed them of being exceſſively ardent 
in the bufineſs of procteation ; for they believed that 
the male died in the act of copulation. Ariſtatle af- 
firms that the female is ripe for fecundation in four 
months. She generally excludes her brood about the 
beginning of April. I he male, whoſe fidelity exceeds 
even that of the turtle, brings her large provifions of 
- fiſh while ſhe is thus employed; and ſhe, contrary to 
moſt other birds, is found plump and fat at that ſea- 
fon. The male, that uſed to twitter before this, now 
enters the neſt as quietly and as privately as poſſible. 
The young ones are hatched at the expiration of twenty 
days; but are ſeen to differ as well in their ſize as in 
their beauty. This ſpecies is the axwapure;, or mute 
halcyon of Ariſtotle, which he deſcribes with more 
- precifion than is uſual with that great philofopher. 
After his deſcription of the bird follows that of its 
neft ; than which the moſt inventive of the ancients 
have delivered nothing that appears at firſt fight more 
fabulous and extravagant. He relates, that it reſem- 
bled thoſe concretions that are formed by the ſea-wa- 
ter ; that it reſembled the long-necked gourd ; that it 
was hollow within; that the entrance was very farrow, 
fo that, ſhould it overſet, the water could not enter ; 
that it reſiſted any violence from iron, but could be 
broken with a blow from the hand ; and that it was 
compoſed of the bones of the ga, or ſea- needle. 
The neſt had likewiſe medical virtues aſcribed' to it; 
and from the bird was called halcyoneum. On the 
foundation laid by the philoſopher, ſucceeding writers 
formed other tales extremely abſurd ; and the poets, 

1 2 * indulging 
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indulging the powers of imagination, dreſſed the ſtory 
in all the robes of romance. The neſt was repreſented 
s a floating one: Se, | 
8 Incubat h2/cyore pendentibus æquore nidis. 
1 | T6 Ovid. Met. lib. xi. 
lt was therefore neceſſary to place it in a tranquil ſea, 
and to ſupply the bird with charms to allay the fury of 
ca turbulent element during the time of its incubation; . 
for it had, at that feaſon, power over the ſeas and the 
winds: | . 5 N 
X' anuvvc; ropnoturri Ta XUAGTHR, vu 10 dad 
Tos Te. volov, Toy r eugov, Of tO Puric νẽjeL k 
AMxvorng, YAG&unIG; Nypniot Tas TE h 
—_— Opn dos p Theocrit. Idyl. vii. I. 57. 
May balcyons ſmooth the waves, and calm the ſeas, 
And the rough ſouth-eaſt fink into a breeze; 
Halong, of all the birds that haunt the main, 
Moſt lov'd and honour'd by the Nereid train. Fawkes. 
T heſe birds were equally favourites with Thetis as with 
the Nereids ; ; Ok 
Dilectæ Thetidi balcyones. Virg. Georg. i. 399. 
as if to their influence theſe deities owed a repoſe in the 
= midft of the ſtorms of winter, and by their means 
vere ſecured from thoſe winds that diſturb their ſub- 
marine retreats, and agitated even the plants at the 
bottom of the ocean. Such are the accounts given by 
the Roman and Sicilian poets. - Ariſtotle and Pliny 
tell us, that this bird is moſt common in the ſeas of - 
Sicily; that it fat only a few days, and thoſe in the 
= depth of winter, and _ that period the mariner 
= might fail in full ſecurity ; for which reaſon they were 
_ {yd Halcyon days: FFC os oo ee. 
Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore ſeptum ; 
= ::-2t halcyone pendentibus equore nidis : 
lum via tula maris: ventos cuſtodit, et arcet 
| Vor. V. No. 665 „„ MG” 
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| Acyone, compreſs'd, 
Seven days fits brooding on her watery neſt, 
A wintry queen; her fire at length is kind, 
Calms every ftorm, and huſhes every wind. Dryden. 


In after-times, theſe words came to expreſs any ſeaſon 
of proſperity : theſe were the haicyon days of the poets; 
the brief tranquillity, the ſeptem placidi dies, of human 
life. ---As the ancients have had their fables concerning 
this bird, ſo have the modern vulgar. It is an opinion 
generally received among them, that the fleſh-of the 
king-fiſher will not corrupt, and that it will even ba- 
niſn all kinds of vermin. Wherever it * it is 
ſaid to have the power of withering the 

which it perches. When dried, it is ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſerve cloth from being moth- eaten. Thouſands of 
other imaginary virtues have been aſcribed to it. It 
not only calmed the ſea, but preſerved, where it was 
kept, the peace of families. It was a ſure protection 
againſt thunder, and augmented hidden treaſures. 


T heſe fables have flattered and pleaſed the credulous; 


but the misfortune is, that they are only fabſes. Nor 
was it the fanciful genius of naturalifts and poets alone, 
that aſcribed wonderful virtues to theſe favourite birds. 
Similar ſuperſtitious notions are found among the Tar- 
tars of Siberia, T here, the ſavages employ their ſkins 
in all the uſes invented by a moſt credulous imagina- 
tion. In ſome places, they tear them off the birds, 
and throw them into water, carefully preſerving ſuch 


as ſwim, from the belief, that if with them any one 


touches a woman, or even her clothes, ſhe will im- 
mediately fall in love with him. The Oſtiacs, a par- 
ticular tribe, take off the ſkin and claws of theſe birds, 
and keep them in a ſort of purſe, in the full perſuaſion, 
that, ſo long as they remain in poſſeſſion of theſe pre- 


cious charms, they are beyond the reach of every mis- 


fortune. The perſon from whom Gmelin learned this 
ſcheme of obtaining felicity, could not reftrain his 


anch on 


= OF BIRDS. - 11 
WE tears in the recital ; for it put him in mind of the loſs 
of a ſkin which he poſſeſſed, which had been followed 
$X with the loſs of his wife and goods. ---The ſpecies of 
theſe birds found in the South-Sea Iſlands, are alſo held 
in a kind of ſuperftitious veneration by the natives of 


| tue places they ſeverally inhabit, perhaps on account 
orf their being frequently ſeen flying about the morais 
or burial or burial-places. That which inhabits Ota- 
ME heite, where it is called erooro, is accounted particular. 
„ly facred, and not allowed to be taken or killed. 
Prom Zinnani we learn, that, in the mild climate of 
RE Italy, the king-fiſher breeds twice in the year, on the 
banks of ſtreams near the fea It is ſaid to be a thing 
impoſſible to keep theſe birds in a domeſtic ſtate; and 
vet M. d' Aubenton has kept ſome of them for ſeveral 

; months, by means of ſmall fiſh put into baſons of wa- 

; MX tcr, on which they have fed; for on experiment they 

| RE have refuſed all other kinds of nouriſhment. 


=_— Specific character of the king-fiſher, alcedo-iſpida: 
Alt is ſhort-tailed, ſky-blue above, fulvous below, 
its traps rufous.” Mr. Pennant has given an excel- 
ent hiſtory of this bird, with critical diſcuſſions, in the 
Britiſn Zoology. Synonymes.---Le martin a pech-ur, 
cou Palcyon, Bf. Alcedo iſpida, Linn. and Gmel. 

= lpia, Briſſ. Aldrov. Will. Klein, &c. Alcedo fluvi- 
atilis, Schwenckf. | 


Tux GREAT BROWN KING-FISHER. 


THIS bird which is the largeſt of its kind, occurs 
in New Guinea; it is fixteen inches long, and of the 
bulk of a jackdaw; all the plumage, except the tail, 
= appears ſtained with biftre, and embrowned on the back 
and on the wing; the colour is lighter and faintly croſ 
—_ {cd by ſmall blackiſh waves on the fore fide of the body 
and round the neck on a whiter ground; the feathers - 
on the crown. of the head, as well as a broad ſtreak 
below the eye, are of the brown biſtre of the back; 
the tail is of a ruſty fulvous 1 with black waves, 
9285 | „„ | and 
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and is white at the end : the Tower mandible is orange, 
the upper one black, and ſlightly bent at the point; 
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a character which, in ſome degree, detaches the bird 


from the king-fiſhers, though all its other properties 


agree with thoſe of that tribe. Alcedo fuſca, Gmel. 


Alcedo gigantea, Linn. Ind. Great brown king- Sſher, 3 
Lath. Syn. | 


Taz GREAT GAMBIA KING-FISHER. 
IT is upwards of nine inches long, and its bill, 


which i is red, meaſures two inches and a half; all the 


head, the neck, and the upper ſide of the body, are 
of a fine 8 rufous; the tail, the back, and half 
of the wings, are blue, varying according to its poſition 
into. ſky-blue and ſca- green; the point of the wings 
and the ſhoulders are black. This ſpecies is found 


in Madagaſcar, in Africa, and on the river Gambia. 


Specific character: * It is long- tailed, ferruginous; its 
wings, 1ts tail, andits back, green.” Synonymes.--- 


Alcedo ſmyrnenſis, var. iſt, Linn. and Gmet. Iſpida, 


Klein. Iſpida Madagaſcarienfis cærulea, Briff. Great 
gambia king fiſher, Ew. and Lath. 


Tur CRAB-CATCHING KING- FISHER. 


THIS ſpecies occurs in Senegal, under the name of 
crabier. It is found allo im the Cape de Verd iſlands, 


and the following indication, given by Forſter in Capt. 


Cook's ſecond voyage, ſeems to refer to it. © The 
moſt remarkable bird we ſaw at the Cape de Verd 
iſlands was a kind of king-fiſher, which Fives upon the 


large red and blue land-crabs that crowd in the holes 
of the dry and parched ſoil.” The tail and all the back 


are of a ſea- blue, which alſo paints the outer margin 
of tae great and middle quills of the wing, but their 
ints are black, and a large ſpot of that colour covers 


all the part next the body, and marks on the wing the | 


trace, as it were, of a ſecond wing ; all the under fide 


1 of the body is Tat fulvous ; a black ſtreak firetches 
behind 


> = 0 F ned — = 13 


=_ behind the eye, the bill and legs are of a deep ruſt 


colour. The length of this bird is a foot. The ſame 
ſpecies was found in Arabia Felix, and alſo in Abyſ- 
finia, as appears from the elegant drawings of Mr. 
Bruce.” Synonymes.---Alcedo cancrophaga, Latb. 
Ind. Alcedo Senegalenſis, var. 1. Gmel. Crab-eating 
king-fiſher, Lath. Syn. - 


TRE CAPE KING-FISHER. 

THE bill of the king fiſhers is in general large and 
ſtrong: but in the preſent, it is uncommonly thick 
and ſtout. The whole length of the bird is fourteen 
inches; that of the bill alone is above three inches, and 
its thickneſs at the baſe eleven lines; the head is cap- 
ped with light grey; the back is water- green; the 
wings are aquamarine; the tail is of the ſame green 
with the back, and lined with grey; all the under ſide 
of the body is a dull weak fulvous; the bill has the 
red tint of Spaniſh wax. Specific character of the 
alcedo capenſis : It is ſhort-tailed, aſh-blue, below 
fulvous, its breaſt brick colour, its bill red.” Syno- 
nymes.--Alcedo capenfis, Linn. and Gmel. Iſpida 

capitis bonæ ſpei, Bri, Cape king-fiſher, Laib. 


Tux PIED KING-FISHER. 


THE back is of a black ground, clouded with white; 

a black zone on the breaſt; the fore ſide of the neck 
white; the quills of the wing black on the outer edge, 
interſected within by white and black, and fringed with 
white: the top of the head and the creſt are black; 
and the bill and legs of the ſame colour: the total 
length of the bird is nearly eight inches. This king- 
fiſher, as deſcribed by Buffon, came from the Cape of 
Good Hope; as deſcribed by Haſſelquiſt, it is a native 
of Egypt, and is found about Cairo. Buffon ſpeaks 
of it, as being the ſame found in the iſlands of Ota- 
heite, Xuaheine, and Ulietea, and thus ſpoken of by 
| Forſter, in Captain Cook's ſecond vayage: © In the 
„ 2 N after · 
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afternoon we ſhot a king-fiſher. The moment that I 


had fired, we met Oreo and his family, who were walk. 


mg on the beach with Captain Cook. The chief did 
not obſerve the bird which I held in my hand, but his 
daughter wept for the death of her eatua, or genius, 
and fled from me when I offered to touch her: her 
mother, and moſt of the women who accompanied her, 

ſeemed alſo concerned for this accident ; and the chief, 

mounting on his canoe, entreated us in a very ſcrious 
tone to ſpare the king-fiſhers and the herons of his 
iſland, at the ſame time granting us permiſſion to kill 
all the other birds, We tried in vain to diſcover the 
cauſe of their veneration for theſe birds. Synonymes. 
---Alcedo -rudis, I inn. and Gmel. Iſpida ex albo et 
nigro varia, Briff. Black and white T7 Ons Edu. 
and Lath. ? 


Tas CRESTED KING-FISHER. 


THIS is one of the largeſt of the genus, being 
Fixteen inches in length; its plumage is richly enamel- 
led, though not marked with brilliant colours; it is 
entirely ſprinkled with white drops, ſtrewed in tranſ- 
verſe lines on a blackiſh grey ground, from the back 
to the tail; the throat is white with blackiſh ſtreaks on 
the ſides ; the breaſt is enamelled with the ſame two 
colours, and with rufous; the belly is white ; the 
flanks and the coverts under the tail are of a ruſt co- 
lour. Synony mes. Alcedo maxima, var. Linn. and 
Gmel. Great king- fiſher, Laib. 


Tax BLACK- CAPPED KING- FISHER. 


THIS is one of the moſt beautiful of the king- 


fiſhers; a ſoft filky violet covers the back, the tail, and 
half the wings; their tips, and the ſhoulders, are black 5 
the belly is light rufous ; a white plate marks the breaſt 


and the throat, and 4 round the neck near the back; 


the head wears a large black cap; a great bill of a 
brilliant red completes the * decoration of this bird: 
its 


„ 
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its length is ten inches. It is found in China; and 
we reckon the great king-fiſher of the iſland of Lu- 
con, mentioned by Sonnerat, as a contiguous ſpecies, 
or merely a variety. Synonyme. Alcedo atricapilla, 
Gmelin. ED Ou 


Tur GREEN-HEADED KING-FISHER. 

A GREEN cap, with a black edging, covers the 
head; the back is of the ſame green, which melts on 
the wings and tail into a ſea- green; the neck, the throat, 
and all the fore fide of the neck, are white; the bill, 
the legs, and the under fide of the tail, are blackiſh : 
the length is nine inches. This bird is repreſented as 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope; but we find 
from Commerſon's papers that he ſaw and deſcribed it 


in the iſland of Bouro, near Amboyna, and one of the 
Moluccas. 


TRE WHITE-HEADED KING-FISHER. 


IHE vings and the tail are of a deep turquois- blue; 
the great quills of the wings are brown, fringed with 
blue; the back is of a ſea- green; the neck, the fore 
and under ſides of the body white, tinged with ſtraw 
or doe colour; ſmall black ſtrokes are traced on the 
white ground of the crown of the head; the bill is 


red, and near three inches long; the total length of the 


bird is a foot. The king-fiſher of the Celebes, men- 
tioned by voyagers, ſeems to belong to a fimilar ſpecies, 
though rather Fai: but it is ſomewhat embelliſhed 
perhaps by their imagination. This bird, ſay they, 
lives on a ſmall fiſh which it watches to catch on the ri- 
ver. It circles, razing the ſurface of the water, till 
its prey, which is very nimble, ſprings into the air, as 
if to dart down upon its enemy; but the bird is al- 
ways dextrous enough to prevent the blow. It ſeizes 
the fiſh with its bill, and tranſports it to its neſt, where 
it ſubſiſts a day or two on its ſpoil, and ſpends the hole 
time in ſinging. It is ſcarcely bigger than a lark; " 


\ 
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bil is red; the plumage on its head and back is entirely 
green; that of the belly verges on yellow, and its tail 
is of the ſineſt blue. This bird is reckoned by Gmelin 
and Latham a different ſpecies under the name of alcedo 
flavicans. Specitic character: © Below yellowiſh, its 
head and back green; its bill and and its tail blue.” ä 
Specific character of the alcedo lucocephala: * It is Wl 
blue-green ; its head, its neck, and its under ſurface, 
white; its wing-quills brown.“ „ = 
leucocephala, Gel. | = 


6 Tue WHITE-COLLARED KING- FISHER. = 
i > THIS is rather ſmaller than the blackbird; its head, 
W its neck, its wings, and its tail, are blue, ſhaded with 
of green; all the under fide of the body is white, and 
| | there is a white ring round the neck. This bird inha- 
| [ bits the Phillippines, and we have reaſon to believe that 
| iF it occurs alſo in China, 1 
| | | FTE SENEGAL KING-FISHER. = 
4 | - THE name of the king-fiſher at Senegal is in the Ml 
* - language of the country Saboucard. The ſpecies are 
1 numerous on that great river, and they are all painted 5 
| with the moſt variegated and vivid colours. Buffon 
applies the generic term baboucard to Briſſon's ſeventh 
ſpecigs, which reſembles ſo cloſely the European king- 
fiſher, that they may be regarded as contiguous 'kinds, 
or perhaps as really the ſame; ſince we have already 
| obſerved that our own derives origin from the hot cli- 
mates, Specific character of the alcedo 9 enegalenſis: Wl 
«c It is long-tailed, below ſky- blue, its head hoary, on 
the coverts of its wings black.” Synonymes.—-Iſpida 
Senegalenſis, Brifſ. Alcedo iſpida, var. Gmel. E 
Tug BLUE- anv-BLACK KING- FISHER or 
| SENEGAL.” 1 
* ' THIS appears to be' rather larger than our king- 5 
| a e t is Nr ſeven inches long: the tail, 5 
the 1 


- 
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the back, the middle quills of the wing, are deep 
RE blue; the reſt. of the wing, including the coverts and 
tue great quills, is black; the under fide of the body 

is ruſty fulvous as far as the throat, which is white, 
WE ſhaded with bluiſh ; this tint a little deepened covers 
we upper ſide of the head and neck; the bill rufous, 
and the legs reddiſh. Synonyme. -Alcedo Senega- 
lenſis, var. 3. Gmel. 5 


rar GREY-HEADED KING-FISHER or 
1 SENEGAL. „ | 
Ils king-fiſher is intermediate between the large 
and the ſmall kinds. It is nearly of the ſize of the 
WE thruſh, being eight inches and a half long. Its head 
and neck are enveloped with brown grey, which is 
Richter and inclined to white on the throat and the fore- 
ide of the neck; the under ſurface of the body is 
white; all the upper ſurface ſea- green, except a great 
black bar ſtretching on the coverts of the wing, and 
another which marks the great quills; the upper man- 
= dible is red, the lower black. Synonymes.---Alcedo 
enegalenſis, Linn. and Gmel. Senegal king-fiſher, 
Latbam. ; LILLY 


es Ii: YELLOW-FRONTED KING-FISHER. 
ALBIN gives an account of this bird, and tells us 
that it is the ſize of the Engliſh king-fiſher. If. we 
may truſt more to the deſcriptions of this author than 
c his engravings, this ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt by the beautiful yellow which tinges all the under 
ide of the body and the front; a black ſpot riſes at 
the bill and ſurrounds the eyes; behind the head there 
ss a bar of dull blue, and then a ſtreak of white; the 
throat alſo is white; the back deep blue; the rump 
and tail dirty red; the wings, faint iron grey. Spe- 
ci character of the alcedo erithaca: It is ſhort- 
_ tid, its back blue, its belly yellow, its head and 
rump purple, its throat and nape white.” Syno- 
| Vo, V. No. 06. K nymes.— . 


- 
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nymes.---Alcedo-erithaca, Linn. and Gmel. Iſpida 
Bengalenſis torquata, Brij. Bengal king-fiſher, Alb. 
Red headed king-fiſher, Lath. A 


Tur TERNATE KING-FISHER. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable cha- | 


rafter: the two middle quills of the tail project and 
taper into two long ſhafrs, which are naked three in- 
ches of their length, and have a ſmall beard of feathers 
at their ends; ſoft and deep turquois blue, and black 
velvet brown, cover and interſect the upper ſurface with 
four large ſpots; the black occupies the top of the 
back and the point of the wings, the deep blue their 
middle, the upper part of the neck and head; all 
the under ſurface of the body and tail is white, lightly 
tinged with dilute red ; the bill and legs are orange, 
on each of the two feathers in the middle of the tail, 
there is a blue ſpot, and the long ſhafts are of the ſame 
colour. Seba calls this bird, on account of its beauty, 
the nymph of ternate ; he adds, that the feathers of the 
fail are one third longer in the male than in the female. 
Specific character of the alcedo-dea : © Two of its tail- 
m_ are very long, attenuated in the middle; its bo- 
y dark-bluiſh, its wings greeniſh.” Synonymes.--- 
Alcedo-dea, Linn. and Gmel. Iſpida ternatana, Brif 
Pica ternatana, Klein. Ternate king- fiſner, Lath. 


Tux BLUE-HEADED KING-FISHER. 


THIS bird is ſcarcely four inches long; all the un- 
der ſurface of the body, as far as the eye, is of a fine 
rufous; the throat is White; the back is of a fine ul- 

tramarine blue, the wing is of the ſame blue, except 

the great quills which are blackiſh ; the crown of the 
head is of a bright blue, ſtained with ſmall waves of 
a lighter verdant blue; the bill is very long in propor- 
tion to the body, being thirteen lines. Synonyme.--- 
Alcedo cœruleocephala, Gmel. | 


a * 
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Tux MADAGASCAR KING-FISHER. | 
IT is ſcarcely five inches long ; all the upper ſurface 


W of the body from the bull to the tail, is of 
3 ſhining rufous, except that the great quills of the wing 
are black, and the middle ones only fringed with that 
W rufous on a blackiſh ground; all the under ſurfacg af 
the body is white tinged with rufous ; the 
legs are black. Commerſon ſaw and deſcribed it at 
Miadagaſcar. Synonymes.---Alcedo Madagaſcarienſis, 
Linn. and Gmel. Iſpida Madagaſcarienſis, Zrif}. 


Taz PURPLE KING- FISHER. 


a bright 


bill and 


THIS is of the ſame ſize with the F of 


perhaps the 


RT richeſt in colours; a fine aurora rufous, clouded with 


purple, intermingled with blue, covers the head, the 
rump, and the tail; all the under fide of the 
gold rufous, on a white ground; its mantle is enrich- 
ed with an azure blue on a velvet black; a ſpot of 
light purple riſes at the corner of the eye, and termi- 


body is 


mates behind in a ſtreak of the moſt vivid blue; the 


| np throat is white, and the bill red. This charming little 


bird was brought from Pondicherry, Synonymes.--= 


Alcedo purpurea, Gmel. 


Taz WHITE-BILLED KING- FISHER. 


ITS hill is white, its neck and head of a 


red bay 


tinged with purple; the ſides are coloured the ſame ; 
the quills of the wing are cinereous; their coverts and 
the feathers of the back are of a very fine. blue, the 


breaſt and belly are light yellow: its length 


is about 


_- tour inches and a half. When Seba aſſerts that theſe 
3 birds of the Alcyon tribe live on bees, he confounds 


them with the bee- eaters; and, for the ſame reaſon, 
Klein corrects a capital error of Linnæus, wha, takes 


the 7/pida for the merops; whereas the latter 
the wild tracts near foreſts, and not the m 
. J 


inhabits 


argin of 
ſtreams, 
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ftreams, where it would find no bees. Synonymes.--- 
Alcedo leucoryncha, Gmel. Iſpida Americana cœru- 


lea, Briſſ. Iſpida roſtro albo, Klein. Alcedo Ame- 
ricana, ſeu apiaſtra, Seba. 


Tux BENGAL KING-FISHER. 
THE upper ſurface is ſky-blue, melting into ſea- 
green; the quills of the wings and of the tail are 
brown grey, the under fide of the body is fulvous Wn 
orange, Klein ſays tht this ſpecies is like the Euro- Wl 
pean in its colours; though it differs widely in fize. 


1 


1 Synonymes.-Alcedo Bengalenſis, Gmel.. Iſpida Wi 
ial Bengalenfis, Bri Little Indian king: fiſner, Edo. 
THE THREE-TOED KING-FISHER. 


THIS is one of the richeſt and moſt brilliant in re- 
gard to plumage of the whole genus: all the upper 
fide of the head and back is of a deep lilac; the fe- 
thers of the wings are of a dull indigo, but heighten- 
ed by a border of vivid and ſhining. blue, which fur- 


rounds each feather ;. all the under fide of the body is 3 

white; the bill and legs are reddith. It is a native of 

Lucon. Synonyme.---Alcedo tridactyla, var. Linn. 
| and Gmel. | 9 
13 Ta CRESTED KING-FISHER. 1 


THE upper ſurface of the wings and the tail are | 
ſky-blue ; the head is thick covered with long narrow 


-* _ feathers neatly dotted with black arid greentſh points, i 5 
that riſe to a creſt; the throat is white; on the ſide of 3 


the neck, there is a tawny rufous ſpot; all the under 

ſurface of the body is dyed with this colour: the whole 

bird is about five inches long. Synonymes.---Alcedo 
criſtata, Linn. and Gmel. Iſpida Philippenſis criſtata, 

Brifſ. Aſpida roſtto Jutco, Klein. Creſted king: fiſner, 

5 Latb. and Eqw, | | : 
35 THE 
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Tus CAYENNE. KING-FISHER. 
IT is as large as a ſtare; the upper fide of the head, 


Eo | the back, and the ſhoulders, are of a fine blue; the 
rump is of a ſea-green; all the under ſide of the body 
is white; the quills of the wing are blue without, 
== blick within aud below; thoſe of the tail are the ſame, 
except that the two mid-ones are entirely blue; below 
tune back of the head, there is a black croſs bar. The 
= vat abundance. of water in the country of Guiana is 
= favourable. to the multiplication of the king-fiſhers. 
Accordingly their ſpecies are numerous, and ſerye to 
point out the rivers that are ſtored with fiſh, they be- 


ing frequently found by their banks. They breed in 
W thoſe regions, as they do in Europe, in the perpendi- 


cular banks; there are always a number of theſe holes 
near each other. M. de la Borde ſaw their young in 
the month of September, which in that climate is 


perhaps the time of incubation. | Specific character of 


1 the alcedo Cayanenſis: It is blue, below white, a 
transverſe black bar below the back of the head.“ 
== >ynonymes.---Alcedo Cayanenſis, Gmel. Iſpida Cay- 


anenſis, Bri. Cayenne king fiſher, Latb. 


Taz MEXICAN KING. FISHER. 
THIS is one of the largeſt of the king-fiſhers, be- 


ing near ſixteen inches long; but its colours are not ſo 


brilliant as thoſe of the others : bluiſh grey 1s ſpread 


over all the upper fide of the body, and that colour 1s 
= variegatei on the wings with white fringes in feſtoons = 
at the point of the quills, the largeſt of which are 
= blackiſh, and interſected within by broad white indent- 


ings ; thoſe of the tail are marked with broad ſtripes 


of white; the under fide of the body is cheſnut- rufous, 
_ which grows more dilute as it riſes on the breaſt, where 


it is ſcaled or mailed with grey; the throat is white, 
and that colour, extending on the fide of the neck, 
makes an entire circuit, and hence Nieremberg calls 

„ | 1 
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it the collared bird; all the head and the nape of the 
neck, are of the ſame bluiſh grey with the back. 

This is a migratory bird; it arrives at a certain time 

of the year in the northern provinces of Mexico, and 
probably comes from the hotter regions, for it is found 
in the Antilles, and in Martinico. Specific character 
of the alcedo torguatd: lt is ſhort- tailed, half. creſted, 
hoary bluiſh, with a white collar, its wings and tail 
ſpotted with white,” Synonymes.---Alcedo torqua- 
ta, Linn. and Gmel. Iſpida Mexicana criſtata, Br.,. 
Cinereous king-fiſher, Latb. 


Taz HUDSON's BAY KING. FISHER. 


THIS bird 1s found from the one extremity to the 
other of the new continent, from Hudſon's Bay to 
Brazil. Marcgrave has deſcribed it under the Braſilian 
name jaguacati-guacu, and the Portugueſe appellation 
papapeixc. Cateſby ſaw it in Carolina, where he ſays 
it preys both on lizards and on fiſh. Edwards receiv- 
ed it from Hudſon's Bay, where it appears in the 
ſpring and ſummer. Buffon received it from St. Do- 
mingo and from Louifiana: ſome flight differences may 
be perceived; the moſt material one is that the ſcarf 
of the throat is marked with little rufous feſtoons in 
that from St. Domingo, but is merely grey in the 
other, and the tail of the former appears ſomewhat 

= more dotted and regularly ſprinkled with drops on all 

the quills, which drops are leſs viſible in the latter, 
and never appear except when the tail is ſpread: the 
compaſs of the neck is white, and alſo the throat; 
there is ſome rufous on the breaſt and on the fides ; 
the quills of the wing are black, marked with white 
at the point, and interſected in the middle by a ſmall 

white fringe, and which is only the border of the in- 
dentings on the inner webs, which appear when the 
wing is expanded. It neſtles in high banks, into which 
it penetrates deep in a horizontal direction. It lays 
four eggs, and hatches in June, It ſeems to migrate 
| from 


- 
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from the northern parts of America to Mexico; where 
it is eaten, though it has a rank fiſhy taſte. Synonymes. 
8 ---Alcedo-alcyon, var. 3d. Iſpida Braſilienſis criſ- 
3 N tata, Briff. | | | | ; 

ar $POTTED BRAZILIAN KING-FISHER. 
= THE neck and legs are ſhort ; the bill ſtraight 


and ſtrong, its upper mandible vermillion, extending over 


tue lower, and bending ſomewhat at its point, a pecu- 


liarity obſerved already in the king-fiſher of - New 
Guinea. It is as large as the ſtare ; all the feathers of 
the head, of the upper fide of the neck, of the back, 
and of the tail, are fulvous or brown, ſpotted with 
yellowiſh white, as in the ſparrow-hawk ; the throat 


is yellow; the breaſt and belly are white, dotted with 
brown. Marcgrave mentions nothing particular of its 


natural habits. Specific character of the alcedo macu- 
lata. © It is brown, ſpotted with yellowiſh ; below 


8 white, ſpotted with brown; its throat, bright yellow.“ 
SS Synonymes.---Alcedo maculata, Linn. and Gmel. II 


SS pida Braſilienſis nœvia, Bri Braſilian ſpotted king- 


| fiſher, Laith. 


Tur COLLARED KING-FISHER. _ 
THIS king-fiſher is found in Cayenne: all the un- 


der fide of the body is of a deep gold rufous, except 


a zone or collar waved with white and black on the 


breaſt, which diſtinguiſhes the male; a ſmall ſtreak of 
rufous extends from the noſtrils round the eyes; all 


the upper ſide of the body is of a dull green, ſprinkled 
with ſome ſmall whitiſh ſpots ; the bill is black, and 
about two inches long; the tail. is marked with white 


bars, and meaſures about two inches and a half, which 


gives the bird a length of about eight inches. It is a 


very beautiful ſpecies. 'Synonymes.---Alcedo bicolor, 


Gmel. Collared king- fiſner, Zdw. 


= 
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Tre GREEN. Ax p- WHITE KING- FISHER. 


"THIS ſpecies alſo occurs in Cayenne: it is ſmaller 
than the preceding, being only ſeven inches long, 
though its tail is ſtill of confiderable length ; all the 
upper fide of its body is gloſſed with green on a black- 
iſh ground, interſected only by a white horſe- ſhoe, 
which, rifing under the eye, deſcends on the back of 
the neck, and by ſome white ſtreaks thrown on the 
wing; the belly and ſtomach are white, and variegat- 
ed with ſome ſpots of the colour of the back; the 
breaſt and the fore part of the neck are of a fine-ru- 
fous in the male, and this character diſtinguiſhes it 
from the female, which has a white throat. Syno- 

nymes.---Alcedo Americana, Gmel. | 


| Taz BRAZILIAN KING-FISHER. 


IT is as large as the lark, and its bill is ſtraight and 
black ; all the upper fide of the head, neck, wings, 
and tail, 1s reddiſh, or rather ſhady-bay, mixed with 
white ; the throat and the under fide of the body are 
white, and a brown ſtreak runs from the bill to the eye. 


Synonymes.---Alcedo Braſilienſis, Gel. Iſpida Bra- 


ſilienſis, Briſſ. 


Tur SMALL AMERICAN KING-FISHER. 


'THIS is the only ſpecies in America which can be 
- termed a ſmall king-fiſher, and it is ſcarcely five inches 
long: all the under fide of the body is of a brilliant 
why except a white ſpot on the throat, another on 


the ſtomach, and a deep green zone below the neck in 


the male, and which is wanting in the female ; both 
of them have a half- collar of orange behind the neck; 
the head and all the upper ſurface, are covered with 
green-grey, and the wings are ſpotted with ſmall ruſty 
drops near the ſhoulder and on the great quills which 
are brown. Synonymes.---Alcedo ſupercilioſa var. 
Lim, and Gmel, Ups da Americana viridis, Briſf. 
The 
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FX The more recently diſcovered ſpecies of theſe birds 
are as follow: The Egyptian kingfiſher, alcedo #gyp- 
174. It is long-tailed and brown, with ferruginous 
pots its throat lighter ferruginous ; its belly and 
tchighs whitiſh, with aſh-ſpots ;- its tail aſhy, It is of 
the fize of a crow. New-Guinea king-fiſher, alcedo 
EW 004 Guinee. It is black, ſpotted with white. Yel- 
88 lowiſh king-fiſher, alcedo flavicans. Sacred king-fiſher, 
RE 2/cedro ſacra. It is blue-green ; below white; its eye- 
FE -brows and a ftreak below its eyes ferruginous ; its 
= wing-quills and its tail blackiſh. It inhabits the So- 
Ciety Iſlands. Venerated king-fiſher, alcedo venerata. 
Alt is brown variegated with green, below pale; a ſtripe 
above the eyes whitiſh green. It inhabits the Friend- 
iy Iſlands. Reſpected king-fiſher, alcedo tuta. It is 
= $long-tailed, green-olive, below white; a green-black 
collar; the eye-brows white. Found in Otaheite. 
Violet king: fiſner, alcedo Coromanda; from Coroman- 
= de]. Spotted king- fiſher, alcedo inda; from Guiana. 
== Surinam king-fiſher, alcedo Surinamenſis. It is ſhort- 
tailed and blue, and below rufous-white. 


a rrra, za NUTHATCH. 
. | TI genus contains the nuthatches and logger- 


Ro heads, which conſiſt of eight ſpecies, excluſive 
ot varieties; and are found in both continents. Their 
dictinguiſning characters are as follow: Bill awl-ſhapgd 
and ſomewhat taper, ſtrait, extended, and very entire; 


the upper mandible a little broader, compreſſed at the 
rip. Tongue notched and jagged, ſhort, with a horny 
= tp. Noſtrils fmall, covered with whiſkers. Feet 
5 ambulatory. This bird is named in Greek, «ci or 
8 | cn; Ariſt. Hiſt . Amim. lib. ix. 1 & 17. Alſo UVAGTOUBTH, 


8 
N 2 
- 88 

& 2% 


8 from vn, wood, and r h, to cut; N 00g, fr Om x4:x 5 
6 to move; and TEgoTv ye, from ce, tO ſhake, and Ivy, 
the rump, on account of a motion which it has with 
tits tail: in modern Greek, ,wny;; in Latin, fitta : m. 

D::- Ital an, 
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Italian, pico, or picchio, ziollo: in German, nuſsbacker, iſ 


nuſs baer, 'nuſsbicker, nuſsbickel (theſe words ſignify 
mutcracker), meyſpecht (may-ſpight), Slut. ſpechtle 
(blue ſpightling), greſſe baum: kletter (great wood- 
climber): in Swediſh, noetwaecka, noetpacka : in Da- 
niſh, ſpetmeiſſe : in Norwegian, nat wacke, edge, ere- 


mit: in Poliſh, 4zieciot modrawy. Moſt of the names 


which the moderns have impoſed on this bird, convey 
falſe or incomplete ideas : ſuch are the may woodpecker, 
Blue woodpecker, maſce woodpecker, nutcracker, creeper, 
ng, &c. : | 


The nuthatch ſeldom migrates from one country to 


another; it conſtantly reſides where it is bred, only in 
winter it ſeeks warm aſpects, approaches dwellings, 
and even vifits ſometimes orchards and gardens, 
Their Engliſh name 'is apparently derived from their 
breaking nuts with their bill. They creep up and down 
upon the trunks of trees, like the woodpecker tribes, 
and build in the hollow parts of them. If the entrance 
of the holes be too large, they artfully fill it up, till it 
will admit only their own body; a circumſtance from 
which the French have called them torche-pots. When 
the neſt is conſtrued, it is uſed for a magazine for 
winter proviſion, and a retreat during the night. The 
edifice of the nuthatch, when thus conſtructed, has 
hardly any appearance of being the receptacle of birds, 

to thoſe who view it from without. There, however, 
upon the duſt of the tree, overlaid with moſs, the fe- 
male depoſits ſeven eggs, of a dirty white colour, with 
ſmall red ſpots. There ſhe hatches, with ſo much aſ- 
fiduity and attachment, that, rather than abandon them, 
ſhe will allow the feathers to be torh from her body. 
If a ſtick be introduced into her apartment, ſhe ex- 
preſſes her rage, by hiſſing and blowing, like a ſerpent, 
without ſtirring from her eggs. So intent is ſhe in 
- diſcharging her maternal duties, that even the calls of 
hunger do not compel her to leave the neſt : ſhe waits 
till food is brought her by the male, who — 
7 3 | this 


tis office of tenderneſs: with the greateſt regularity. 


, | 
f ME They feed not only upon ants, like the woodpeckers, 
le but alſo upon the kernels of nuts, and almoſt every 
d. SE kind of inſets. It is pleaſing to ſee them bring a nut 
2- EE from their hoard, and. place it faſt in a chink, and then 
e. ſtanding above it, with their heads downwards, and 
es itriking it with all their force, till they break it, when 
y they ſcoop out the kernel. IE 
„ AX The young of this genus commonly make their ap- 
„ pearance in the month of May. As ſoon as their 
e‚education is finiſhed, and they are become independent 
o of parental care, it is ſeldom that the father and mo- 
n AE ther attempt rearing a new family; they ſeparate from 
„ each other, and ſpend the winter in ſolitude. Some 


SE naturaliſts impute this ſeparation to the female, and 
have aſſerted, that her huſband chaſtizes her for her 
SE decſcrtion, whenever he finds out the place of her re- 
treat: hence the proverb, that compares to a nut- 


thority over his wife by ſimilar methods. But, what- 
ever may be the caſe with jealous huſbands in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it does not appear that this bird has any in- 
WE tcntion of beating its wife; on the contrary, it would 
ſeem, that, after their accidental meeting, what ap- 
== pears rough treatment, is only the careſſes of the male, 
and the lively expreſſion of that tenderneſs which ab- 
ſence has increaſed. In the pairing ſeaſon, when it is 
actuated by love, this bird fings during the day; but, 
at other times, it is ſaid to ſing in the night. Beſides 
the ordinary noiſe made by this bird, by beating the 
bark of trees, it ſometimes puts its bill into the cleft 
of a branch, and emits a violent ſound, as if it was 
rending the tree aſunder : this noiſe may be diſtinctly 
heard at the diſtance of twelve ſcore yards. In the 
male bird all the upper part of the head and, body, and 
the two intermediate quills of the tail, are bluiſh cine- 
reous; the throat and the cheeks whitiſh ; the breaſt 


2 ">" mas! 


hatch the maſter of a family who maintains his au- 
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and the belly orange x the Han, the thighs, and near 
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the anus, of a deeper caſt, inclined' to eheſnut; the 
lower coverts of the tail whitiſh;, edged with rufous, 
and extending five lines from the end of the tail: there 
is a black bar which riſes from the noſtrils, paſſes over 
the eyes, and extends behind the ears; the great ſu- 
perior coverts, and the quills of the wings, brown 
edged with grey, which is more or leis intenſe; the 
lateral - quills of the tail black terminated with cinereous, 
the outermoſt edged with white as far as the middle, 
and croſſed near the end with a ſpot of the ſame co- 
lour; the three contiguous are marked with a white 
ſpot on the inſide; the bill cinereous above, lighter 
the ground of the feathers 
black cinereous. In the female the colours are fainter, 
Total length, fix inches ; the bill, ten lines, ſtraight, 
a little inflated above and below ; the two mandibles 
nearly equal, and the upper one not ſcalloped ; the 


| noſtrils almoſt round, half covered by ſmall feathers, 
which ſprout at the bottom of the bill, and run paral- 


lel to its aperture: the tongue is flat, and broader at the 
baſe. Specific character of the nuthatch or nutjobber, 


feta Europea: © Its tail quills are black, its four late- 


ral ones white- below the tip.” 

Synonymes.---La' ſitelle, Buff. Sitta Europza, 
Linn. and Gmel. Parus facie pici, Klein, Picus 
ſubceruleus, Schwenckf, Picus cinerens, Ggſner and 
Fobnſt. Sitta, Ray, Charl. Sibb. Fri/. oye &c, 
Woodcracker, Plot. Nutbreaker, Albin. 


| Tur SMALL NUTHATCH. 
THE character of this genus of birds ſeems little 


affected by the influence of various climates. Its 
economy and natural habits are ever the fame : the 


upper part always aſh-grey, the lower ſtained with 
rufous, more or leſs dilute, and ſometimes - whitiſh. 
The chief difference conſiſts in the fize and proportions, 
"and this. does not conſtantly reſult from climate. 


According to Belon, this ſpecies is much ſmaller 


than 


O00 FELT rr av 


- WM than the common nuthatchi: its plumage, - its: bill, and 
„ irs feet, are the ſame. It lives in the woads: like the 
arge fort, and is equally ſolitary. „It is more noiſy, 


1 joyous, and roving,” ſays Belon ; <«the-male-is never 

ſeen with other company but its female; and, if it 
meets with any other of the male ſpecies, he attacks it, 
ceeaſes it, and contends obſtinately till his rival gives 
— 3 | way ; then cries ſhrill and with all his vigour, inviting 
nis female, and demanding: the prize attached to his 
victory.“ To ſuch cafes, perhaps, Belon alluded, 


ven he aſſerted that the voice was louder than that 
= of the ordinary nuthatch. Synon.--Sitta minor, Briſſ. 
Tu; CANADA NUTHATCH. _ 
11 climbs, ſays Briſſon, and runs upon the trees 
like the European kind, and differs only by the colour 


of the fillet, which it has whitiſh ; but it approaches 
the other by a blackiſh ſpot behind the eye. On a 
near examination, we perceive: ſome: diverſity in the 
= ſhades and proportions. It is nearly of the {ame ſize 
= with the preceding variety. Total length, four inches 
fix lines; the bill, ſeven lines a half; the mid toe, fix 
lines and a half; the hind nail the ſtrongeſt; the alar 
extent, ſever; inches and a quarter; the tail eighteen 
lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and exceeding - 
the wings eight lines. Specific character: Its eye- - 
brows are white.” Synonyme.---Sitta Canadenſis, 


Linn. Gmel. and Bri]. 


Tur BLACK-CRESTED NUTHATCH. 
IHE black creſt, and a ſort of black and white 
ſtripes near the end of the quills of the tail, are the 
principal differences that diſtinguiſh: this from the 
common nuthatch. It has no black fillet; but this is 

ſuppoſed to be loſt in the edges of a hood of the ſame 
colour, which covers the head. It inhabits: Jamaica, 
where Sloane obſerved it: it feeds on inſects, like the 
rock-manakin, ſays this philoſophical traveller: it is 


3s NATURAL-HISTORY 
found among the buſhes in the ſavannas : it is ſo tame, 
and allows a perſon to go ſo near to it, that it is often 
knocked down with ſticks, whence it has been called 
« the loggerhead.” It is nearly of the ſize of the 
common nuthatch : Sloane remarks - that its head is 
large. Total length, five inches five lines; the bill, 
eleven lines, triangular compreſſed, ſurrounded at the 
baſe with little black briſtles ; the noſtrils round ; the 
tarſus and mid toe, ſeventeen lines, the hind nail the 
ſtrongeſt ; the alar extent, ten inches; the tail, two 
inches and two-thirds. 

Specific character: It has a black cap.” Syno- 
nymes.---Sitta Jamaicenſis, Linn. Gmel. and Brifſ. 
Sitta major capite nigro, Ray. Loggerhead, Brown 
and Sloane. Jamaica nuthatch, Laih, = 


Taz, HTTLE:SLACK- CRESTED 
NU THAT, SH. | 


AI. that Brown informs us with regard to ha bird 
is, that it inhabits the ſame country with the preced- 
ing; that it is ſmaller, but is ſimilar in all other re- 
ſpects. Perhaps it was only a variety of it, not fully 

own: the name which Brown applies ſeems to fa- 
vour this conjecture. Synonymes.---Sitta Jamaicenſis. 
variety iſt. Linn. Sitta Jamaicenſis minor, Briſſ. 

Leaſt loggerhead, Brown. | 


Tux BLACK-HEADED NUTHATCH. 

ITS habits are the ſame with thoſe of the common 
nuthatch : it clambers both upwards and downwards: 
it continues the whole year in its native climate, Ca- 
rolina, The upper fide of the head and neck is co- 
vered with a fort of black cowl, and the lateral quills 
of the tail are variegated with black and white. In 
other reſpects, its plumage is the ſame with that of the 
European nuthatch, but has more white beneath the 
body. Total length, five inches and a quarter; the 
phe nine lines ; the tarſus, eight lines and'a half ; tbe 
Ky mid 


OF nl 


mad toe nine lines, the hind nail the ſtrongeſt; the tail 


nineteen lines, and does. not exceed the wings. Syno- 


A tymes.---Sitta Europæa, 2d variety, Linn. Sitta 


Carolinenſis, Briſſ. Smaller loggerhead, Brown. 


3 [Tux LITTLE BROWN-HEADED 
Io —Un: Sie 7 #4 | | 
THIS hath a whitiſh ſpot behind the head; the ſu- 


perior coverts of the wings are brown, and the lateral 


quills of the tail are of an uniform black. It is alſo 
much ſmaller than the preceding varieties; and this 


= circumſtance, together with the obvious difference of 
= plumage, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from Sloane's ſe- 

cCond ſpecies of nuthatch, though Briſſon ſeems inclin- 
cd to confound them. It continues the whole year in 
Carolina, where it lives on inſects, like the black- 
RE headed nuthatch. Total length, four lines and one- 


third; the bill, ſeven lines; the tail fourteen lines, 


3 W conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and hardly exceeds 


the wings. Theſe appear to be all varieties of the 


1 | ſame ſpecies. -Synonymes.---Sitta puſilla, Lath. Ind. 
3 Loggerhead, Sloaue. Small nuthatch, -Cate/by. 


Tus GREAT HOOKED- BILLED 
OL ED go | % = 36 © | 
THIS is the largeſt of the ſpecies; its bill, though 

pretty ſtraight, is inflated at the middle, and a little 


booked at the end; the noftrils are round; the quills 


of the tail and of the wings edged with orange on a 


A 1 | brown ground; the throat white; the head and back 
grey; the under fide of the body whitiſh. It was 
. obſerved by Sloane in Jamaica. Total length, about 


ſeven inches and a half; the bill, eight lines and one 


: | third; the upper mandible a little protuberant near 


8 = | «Great huthatch, Zath. 


the middle; the mid toe, eight lines and one third; the 
alar extent, eleven inches and a quarter; the tail about 
twenty-three lines. Synonymes.---Sitta major, Gmel. 
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Tur SPOTTED NUTHATCH. 


THIS is another American ſpecies, - with a hooked 
bill ; -but. differs from the preceding in ſize, plumage, 
and climate : it inhabits Dutch Guiana. The upper 

Aide of the head and body of a dull aſh-colour ; the 
ſuperior coverts of the wings, of the ſame colour, but 
terminated ' with white ; the throat white; the breaſt 


and all the under fide of the body cinereoys, and more 


dilute than the upper fide, with white ſtreaks ſcattered 

on the breaſt and fides, which forms a ſort of ſpeck- 
ling; the bill and legs brown. Total length about fix 
inches; the bill, an inch; the tarſus, ſeven lines and 
= half; the mid toe, eight or nine lines, longer than 
the hind toe, whoſe nail is the ſtrongeſt; the tail, about 
eighteen lines, conſiſting of twelve nearly equal quills; 
exceeds the wings thirteen or fourteen lines. Syno- 


nymes.ILa ſittelle grivelee, Buff. Sitta DH Gmel. 


Wall- creeper of Surinam, Eato. 

The more recent ſpecies of the nuthatch are as fol- 
low: The Surinam nuthatch, ſitta Surinamenſis. It is 
chefnut· rufous, below ruſty white; its wings black ; 
its coverts ſpotted with white: its tail black tipped 
with white: it is the ſmalleſt in the genus, being 
only three inches and a half long. Cape nuthatch, 
ina cara. Above varied with yellow. and black; 
below bright yellow; its legs black: it is eight inches 
and ow long. - Long-billed nuthatch, ta longi- 

roſtris. It is bluiſp, below pale ruſty ; its primary 

- wing-quills brown at the tip; its ſtraps black: from 
Batavia; length eight inches. Green nuthatch, Ata 
- chloris. Its body is green above, bright white below; 

tail black, the extreme tip yellowiſh ; it inhabits the 
country about the Cape of Good Hope, and js there | 
called atter brunties ; its length hardly excneds tices | 
: inches and a 1 41 
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34 
I diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are as 
= 4 follow: Bill awl- ſhaped, flattiſn, obtuſe, ſtrait, 


= are eleven ſpecies, which inhabit the warmer parts of 
America. They are very analagous to the fly-catchers; 
only in the latter the mid fore-toe is detached from 
its origin. | 
- Tur GREEN TODY. 

= THIS bird is not larger than the gold-creſted wren, 
being about four inches long. The upper ſide of the 
body, in the male, is of a bluiſh green, and the un- 
der fide roſe colour; and, in the female, the back is 
of a lighter green, and the reſt of the plumage ſimilar 
co that of the male. In both, the bill is reddifh, but 
ZE lighter below and browner above; the legs are grey, 
and the nails long and hooked, The bird feeds on 
DE inſects and ſmall worms, and inhabits wet and ſequeſ=- 
"WE tered ſpots. In the love ſeaſon, the male has a feeble, 
though pleaſant, warble ; the female builds her neſt 
on the dry ground, and preferably on the friable mold; 
and, for that reaſon, theſe birds chuſe the ravines and 
= vater-gullies; they often neſtle alſo in the old galleries 
of houſes, yet always on the ground; they make an 
excavation with their bill and claws, give it a round 
form, hollow out the bottom, and place pliant ftraws, 
EE cry moſs, cotton, and feathers, which they artfully 


arrange; they lay four or five eggs, which are 84 


and ſpotted with deep yellow. They catch, with great 
—_ dexterity, flies and other ſmall winged inſets which 
—_ they carry to their young; they have a ſtrong attach- 
wWent to their brood, and will not leave them as long 
as they hear them cry. ths | 

bk Sloane and Brown found this bird in Jamaica; it 
| occurs alſo in Martinico. It appears therefore that 


2 © 4 with broad briſtles at the baſe. Feet greſſory. There 
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34 NATURAL HISTORY 
this ſpecies inhabits the iſlands and continent in the 
warmeſt parts of North America as well as in South 


America. Specific character of the todus viridis: It 


is green, its breaſt red.” 

_ Synonymes.---Todus viridis, Linn. and Gmel. Syl- 
via gula pheenicea, Klein. Todus viridis pectore rubro, 
Brown. Rubecula viridis elegantiſſima, Ray and Sloane. 
Green ſparrow, or green humming- bird, Eat. Green 


tody, Penn. and Latb. 


Taz CINEREOUS TODY. 
THE natives of Guiana call this bird fic- tic, in 
imitation of its cry; it is as ſmall as the preceding, 
which it reſembles in its ſhape, and in the conforma- 


tion of its toes; it differs in its colours, being cinereous 


mixed with blue on the upper fide of the body, where- 
as the former is of a richer green on the ſame parts: 
this difference in the ſhade of the colours would only 
mark a variety ; but, as all the under fide of the body 1s 
yellow, there is no roſe-colour on the throat or on the 
flanks, and as the bird belongs to a different climate, 
it is doubtleſs a diftin&t ſpecies. It differs from the 
North American tody, alſo, -becauſe the tips of the 


lateral quills of the tail are white, for the ſpace of five 


or fix lines ; yet this property 1s peculiar to the male, 
for in the female, the extreme quulls are of an uniform 
colour, and of the ſame aſh- grey with the upper ſide 


of the body; all theſe tints are alſo fainter and more I 
dilute than in the male. | 


This bird lives on inſets, like the preceding; it 


prefers the cleared grounds for its haunts ; it is ſcarcely 


ever found in the foreſts, but often among thickets 
and buſhes, Specific character of the todus cinerens : 


de It is cinereous, below yellow.” Synonyme.---Todus 


einereus, Linn. and Gmel. Grey and yellow fly-catcher, 


Tae. Cinereous tody, Lath. 
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OF BIRDS. a 


Tux ORANGE and BLUE TODY, 


THIS is three inches and fix lines in length ; the 
upper part of the head, neck, and all the back, are 


| of fine deep blue; the tail and the tips of the wing- 


coverts are of the ſame colour ; all the under ſurface. 
of the body, and alſo the fides of the head and neck, 
are of a fine orange; the lower part of the throat is 
whitiſh ; near the eyes are ſmall daſhes of violet pur- 
ple. This deſcription will ſuffice to diſtinguiſh this 
tody from others of the kind. Synonymes.---Todus 
cœruleus, Gmel. Blue tody, Latb. | 


Taz VARIEGATED TODY. 


IT is of the ſize of the gold creſted. wren; its head, 
throat, and neck, are blackiſh blue, the wings green, 
the quills of the tail black edged with green, and the 
reſt of the plumage variegated with blue, black, and 
green. Synonymes,--- Todus varius, Gmel. Iſpida 
indica, Aldrov. Variegated tody, Lath, 3 

The newly-diſcovered ſpecies are as follow.-- Short - 
tailed tody, todus brachyurus ; from North America: 
it is black above and white below, Plumbeous tody, 
todus plumbeus ; from Surinam. Duſky tody, todus 
obſcurus : it is olive: brown, below light yellowiſh ; its 
throat pale: it inhabits dead trees in the foreſts of 
North America, and fings pleaſantly, Ferruginous- 
bellied tody, todus ferrugineus; from North America. 
Broad-billed tody, fodus roſtratus; about the ſize of 
a nightingale, remarkable for the bill, which is very 
broad and briſtly at the baſe. Yellaw-bellied tody, 
todus flavigaſter ; from New Holland. White- headed 
tody, todus leucocephalus; fize of the red-ſtart from 
South America. | wy | 


E2 - MEROFS, 
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MEROPS, Taz BEE-EATER. 
I genus contains twenty-one ſpecies, beſides . 


1 ſeveral varieties. Their diſtinctive generic cha- mu 
racters are as follow: Bill curved, four fided, flattened 
keel-ſhaped, ſharp. Noſtrils ſmall, ſituated at the 
baſe of the bill. Tongue lender, for the moſt part 
fringed at the tip. Feet greſſory. Theſe birds inhabit 8 
America, and are rather unfrequent. They live upon 
inſects, eſpecially bees and waſps ; imitate the king- 
fiſhers in the conſtruction of their neſts; and have in 
general a harſh voice. Ariſtotle calls the bee- eater 
lupe, Which Pliny writes in Roman characters mercps : 
it was alſo termed spe, Pups, penooopa;, Contracted for 
peooopeyes; (honey-eater), and in Latin apiafter, from Wi 
apis, abee. In Italy it has the appellations, dardo, 


dardaro, barbaro, gaulo, jevolo, lupo dell” api (bee- A 


wolf): in Sicily, prccia ferro (iron- bill): in Spain, u- 
meo : in Germany, bienen-freſſer ( bee-eater) ; heu-vogel 
(hay-bird); and gelber bienen-wolf (the yellow bce- Wm 
wolf): in Auſtria, meer -/chwalbe (the ſea- ſwallow): 
in Poland, zotna, zotcawa. 


TRE COMMON BEE-EATER. © — 

THIS bird feeds not only upon common bees and 
waſps, but alſo upon humble- bees, locuſts, gnats, 
flies, and other inſg&ts, which it catches like the ſwal- 
los on the wing. Such are the prey to which it is 1 : 
moſt attached, and which ſerve the boys of the iſſanld 
of Candia as baits for lines to fiſh it in the air; they 
paſs a bent pin through the body of a living locuſt or 
fly, and faſten to it a long thread; the bee-eater flies 
at it, and ſwallows it with the hook, and is thus taken. 
When inſects fail, it contents itſelf with ſmall feeds, 
and even -wheat ; and, in collecting that food on the 
ground, it ſeems alſo to gather ſmall pebbles like all 
the-granivorous birds, and with the ſame view. Ry 

| VVV ſuſpects, 
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9 ſuſpects, from many analogies, both internal and ex- 


ternal, that the bee-eater, as well as the king- fiſher, 


9 > feeds ſometimes on fleſh. 


The bee-eaters are very common in the iſland of 
Candia, inſomuch that Belon, who was an eye- witneſs, 


IE {ys that they are ſeen flying in every part of it. He 
adas that the Greeks on the main land are unacquainted 
1 W with it, which he could accurately learn from his tra- 
= v<liing in that country ; but he aſſerts, on too flight 
0 foundations, that they are never ſeen in Italy; for 
= V ilughby ſaw them frequently at Rome, expoſed to 
ale in the public markets; nor is it probable that they 
are ſtrangers to the reſt of Italy, ſince they are found 
in the ſouth of France, where they are not regarded 


even as birds of paſſage. Thence they ſometimes pe- 


= 2etrate in ſmall flocks of ten or twelve into the more 
= :orthern provinces; and one of theſe flocks arrived in 
WS the vale of Sainte-Reine in Burgundy, on the 8th of 
May 1776: they kept conſtantly together, and called 
inceſſantly on each other; their cry was very noiſy but 
RS agrecable, and reſembled ſomewhat the whiſtling of a 
A curlw. They preferred the fruit trees which were 
then in bloſſom, and conſequently frequented by the 
bees and waſps; they often dived from the branch to 
catch their little winged prey; they appeared always 
very timorous, and ſcarcely ſuffered a perſon to get 
_ cr them: however, one was ſhot ſeparate from the 
others, perched upon a fir; the reſt of the flock, 
—_ ich were in a neighbouring vineyard, frighted at the 
report, flew away all ſcreaming together, and took 


ſhelter among ſome cheſnuts that were at alittle diſtance; 


WW thcy continued to hover among the vineyards, but in 
afev days they took their final departure. 


Another flock was ſeen in June 1777, in the vici- 
| nity of Anſpach, Lottinger informs us that theſe birds 
ſeldom appear in Lorraine, that they are never more 
| than two together, that they fit on the longeſt branches 

of trees and ſhrubs; and ſeem to feel embarraſſed, as 

it chey had ſtrayed. They appear ſtill more ſeldom in 
OY OE ot | Sweden, 
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Sweden, where they haunt the ſea- coaſt. But they hardly 
ever viſit England, though not ſo far north as Sweden, 
and to which they could eafily paſs from Calais. In 
the eaſt, they are ſpread through the temperate zone, 
from India to Bengal, and undoubtedly farther; though 
their courſe had not yet been completely traced. 

Theſe birds neſtle, like the ſhore ſwallow and the 
king- fiſher, in the bottom of holes, which they form 
with their ſhort and ſtrong feet and their iron bill, as 
the Sicilians term it, in little hillocks where the "EF is 
looſe, and ſometimes in the ſhelving ſandy brinks of 
large rivers : theſe holes are made more than fix inches 
deep, and as wide. The female depoſits, on a bed- 
ding of moſs, four or five, or even fix or ſeven, white 
eggs, rather ſmaller than thoſe of the blackbird. But 
theireconomy in theſe dark caverns cannot be obſerved; 
we know only that the young family does not dill verſe ; 
Indeed ſeveral families muſt unite to form thoſe numer- 
ous flocks which Belon ſaw in the iſland of Candia, 
ſettled among the ridges of the mountains, where the 
abundance of thyme affords rich paſture to the bees and 
waips.. 

1 he flight of the bee-eater has been compared to 
that of the ſwallow, which we have ſeen to reſemble 
it in many other reſpects ; it is alſo analogous to the 
king fiſher, particularly in the beautiful colour of its 

ſumage, and in the ſingular conformation of its feet; 
and laſtly Dr. Lottinger, who was a cloſe and accurate 
obſerver, finds that, in ſome particulars, it is akin to 
the goat-ſucker. Another property, which, were it 
well aſcertained, would diſtinguiſh this bird from every 
other, is the habit, aſcribed to it, of flying backwards. 
TWlian mightily admires this; but he had better have 
called it in queſtion, for it is an error ariſing from ſome 
overſight. Theſe birds too are celebrated by Ariſtotle, 
Pliny, and Alian, for their parental affection. They 
allege" that they are no ſooner able to fly, than they 
conſecrate their labour to » the ſervice of their parents, 


ſupply 


1 
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ſupply them with food, and anticipate all their wants. 
= This is merely a fable, which appears to have been 
often copied for the ſake of the moral. | 
The male bird has ſmall eyes, though of a vivid 
Wd, and which derive additional luſtre from a black 
ar; the front is of a ſea-green ; the upper ſide of 
K 3 the head is cheſnut tinged with green; the hind part 
of the head and of the neck is cheinut, without any 
admisture, but which grows continually more dilute 
ss it approaches the back; the upper fide of the body 
gs of a pale fulvous, with green and cheſnut reflections, 
hich are more or Jeſs apparent, according to the po- 
tion ; the throat is of a ſhining gold- yellow, termi- 
ated in ſome ſubjects by a blackiſh collar; the fore 
art of the neck, the breaſt, and the under fide of the 
- body, are of a blue beryl, which grows lighter on the 
ind parts; the fame colour is ſpread over the tail with 
light rufous tinge, and on the outer edge of the wing 
_:hout any admixture; it runs into green, and receives 
= ta ſhade of rufous on the part of the wings next the 
back; almoſt all the quills are tipt with black, their 
nm ſuperior coverts are tinged with dull green, the 
dl. ones with rufous, and the great ones ſhaded 
—_:h green and rufous : the bill is black, and the legs 
reddiſn brown (black according to Aldrovandus) ; the 
tt of the quills of the tail are brown above and 
white below. Beſides, all theſe different colours are 
very variable, both in their tint and their diſtribution; 
and hence the difference among deſcriptions. | 
[| his bird is very nearly as large as the redwing, its 
ape longer, and its back rather more convex. Belon 
= Hays that nature has made it hunch- backed. Total 
length ten or twelve inches; the bill twenty- two lines, 
E 1 broad at its baſe, a little arched ; the tongue thin, ter- 
_ ted by long threads, the noftrils ſhaded by a fort 
of ruſty hairs ; the tarſus five or fix lines, and pretty 
thick in proportion to its length; the outer toe adheres 
0 the middle one almoſt its whole length, and to the 
8 n | inner 


inner one by its firſt phalanx only, as in the king-fiſher; 


— 
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the hind nai] is the ſhorteſt of all and the moſt hooked; 
the alar extent ſixteen or ſeventeen inches; the tail four 
inches and a half, conſiſting of ſix pair of quills, of 
which the five lateral ones are equal; the middle pair 
projects nine or ten lines beyond them, and about 
eighteen lines beyond the wings, which conſiſt of 
twenty-four quills, according to A and of twenty 
two according to others. 

Specific character of the common bee-eater, mers; 
aprafter : © Its back is ferruginous, its belly and tail 
bluiſn green, two of the quill longer than the 
reft, its throat yellow.“ Synonymes.---Le guepier, 
Buß. Merops apiafter, Linn. and Gmel. Merops, 
Geſner, Alarov. Ray, &c. Merops galilæus, Haſjel- 
quift. Apiaſter, Briff, Iſpida cauda molli, Kram. 
Gnat-ſnapper, Kolben. | 


Taz YELLOW AND WHITE BEE-EATER. 


THIS ſpecies is remarkable for the length of the 
two middle quills of its tail, and the proportional 
ſhortneſs of its bill; its head is white, variegated with 
yellow and gold colour; its eyes yellow; its eye brows 
red ; its breaſt reddiſh; its neck, its belly, and the 
under fide of its wings, are whitiſh ; its back yellow; 
its rump, its tail, and its wings, are of a bright rufous; 
its bill is greeniſh-yellow, ſomewhat arched, two in- 


ches long; and its tongue is long, and pointed nearly 


like that of woodpeckers. | 

Synonymes.--- Merops flavicans, Gmel. Manuco- 
diata ſecunda aldrovandi, Ray and Will. Apiaſter 
flavicans, Briſſ. Yellow bee- eater, Laib. 5 


Taz CINEREOUS BEE-FATER. 
_ THIS bird is about the ſize of a ſparrow ; and is 


included in the genus of the bee-eaters on account of 
the length and ſhape of its bill, the length of he two 
middle quills of the tail, and by the thickneſs and 

I ſhortnels 


„ 


diſpoſition of its toes. N 

Its head is of a fine grey; the upper ſide of its body 
the ſame, variegated with red and yellow; the two 
long middle quills of its tail are pure red; its breaſt 


- | OF D $i: 
cdmortneſs of its legs. It probably reſembles alſo in the 


* 


and all the under ſide of its body are orange yellow, 


and the bill is of an handſome green. Total length 
nine or ten inches; the bill and tail occupy the one 
half of it. ä 

= Specific character of the merops cinereus: © It is va- 
W ricgated with red and yellow, below reddiſh-yellow ; 
W two of its tail-quills very long and red. Synonymes, 
--- Merops cinereus, Lim. Gmel. and Klein. Apiaſter 
Mexicanus, Bri, Avicula de quauhcilui, Seba. Ci- 


nereous bee-eater, Lath. 


TRE GREY BEE-EATER or ETHIOPIA. 
LINNAEUS is the only naturaliſt who has taken 


notice of this ſpectes, which he does from a drawing 
of Burmann. Hais indication, to which we can add 
nothing, is, that the plumage is grey; that there is a 
yellow ſpot near the anus; and that its tail is very 


b̃ong. Synonyme.---Merops cafer, Linn. and Gmel. 


Tus CHESNUT axp BLUE BEE-EATER. 


CHESNUT predominates on the anterior parts of 
the upper fide of the body, inclading the top of the 
back, and beryl on the reſt of the upper ſide of the 
body, and on all the lower part, but which is much 
more beautiful] and more conſpicuous on the throat, 
the fare part of the neck, and the breaft, than any 
where elſe; the wings are green above, fulvous below, 
terminated with blackiſh ; the tail is of a pure blue 
the bill black ; and the legs reddiſh. 

This bird is found in the Iſle of France; it is hardly 
larger than the creſted lark, but much longer. Total 
length near eleven inches; the bill nineteen lines; the 


tarſus five and a half; the hind toe the ſhorteſt of all; 
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the alar extent fourteen inches; the tail five inches and 


a half, conſiſting of twelve quills, of which the two 
middle ones project two inches and two lines beyond 
the lateral ones, and three inches and a half beyond 
the wings; theſe conſiſt of twenty-four quills, of which 


the firſt is the ſhorteſt, and the third the longeſt. 


There is a cheſnut and blue bee-cater of Senegal, 
which is a variety produced by climate. No more 
than theſe two colours are found in the whole of its 
plumage, but their diftribution is different from that of 
the preceding. The cheſnut is ſpread on the coverts 
and the quills of the wings, except the quills next the 
back, and on the quills of the tail, except the project- 
ing part of the two middle ones, which is blackiſh. 
This bee-cater is found in Senegal, whence it was 
brought by Adanſon. Its total length is about a foor, 
and 1t has nearly the ſame proportions as that from the 
Ie of France. Synonymes.---Merops badius, Gme!. 
Merops caſtaneus, Lach. Ind. Apiaſter ex franciæ 
inſula, Briſ. Cheſnut bee -eater, Lath. Syn. 


Tux MADAGASCAR BEE-EA TER. 


THE ratives of Madagaſcar call this bird patirich 
tirich, which is manifeſtly formed from its cry. The 


principal colour of its plumage is dull green, changing 
into brilliant cheſnut on the head, not fo dark on the 
upper ſide of the body, growing more dilute on the 
hind parts, ſtill lighter on the lower parts, and con- 
tinually melting away towards the tail: the wings are 
terminated with blackiſh ; the tail is dull green; the 
throat is yellowiſh white at its origin, and fine cheſnut 


at its lower part. But what beſt characterizes this bird, 


and gives it a fingular aſpect, is a broad blackiſh bar, 
edged round its whole circumference with greeniſh 
white; this border bends about the baſe of the bill, and 
graſps the origin of the neck, aſſuming a yellow tinge ; 


the bill is black, and the legs are brown. This bird 


is found in Madagaſcar; it is rather rather larger. than 
| 5 1 1 the 


. 
1 
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the cheſnut and blue bee-eater. Total length eleven 


inches and one-third ; the bill twenty-one lines; the 
WE tarſus five lines; the hind toe the ſhorteſt ; the alar 
extent fifteen inches and two thirds; the tail five in- 
cnes and a half, conſiſting of twelve quills ; the two. 
middle ones project more than two inches beyond the 


two lateral ones, and two inches and three quarters be- 
yond the wings, which conſiſt of twenty - four quills, of 


WE hich the firſt is very ſhort, andthe twelfth is the longeſt. 


There is another bee-eater from Madagaicar, much 


ure this in regard to the ſize, the colours of the plu- 
= mage, and their diſtribution, though leſs contraſted ; 
the bill is weaker, and the two middle quills of the 
ail exceed not the lateral ones. It is undoubtedly a 
RE variety occaſioned by age or ſex; its bar is edged with 
beryl, and the rump and tail are of the ſame colour as 
in the ſubje& brought home by Sonnerat ; but in the 


latter, the two middle quills of the tail are very narrow 


and much longer than the lateral ones. 


Specific character of the merops ſupercilioſus : © It is 
green, a white line on its front above and below the 


_ cy<5, its throat yellowiſh, two of its tail quills elon- 


= z2atcd.” Synonymes. - Merope ſupercilioſus, Linn. 
and Gmel. Apiaſter Madagaſcarienſis, Bri/, Super- 


4, | cilious bee-eater, Lath. 


Tur INDIAN BEE-EATER. 5 
THIS beautiful bird is accurately deſcribed by two 


of our moſt diſtinguiſned ornithologiſts, Edwards and 
Albin. It is one-third ſmaller than the European bee- 
WS cater, and the two middle quills .of its tail are much 
onger and narrower; the front is blue, having a large 
ſpot of that colour on the throat, included in a fort of 
dlack frame formed below by a half-collar like a reverſe 
creſcent, and above by a bar which paſſes over the 
eyes and deſcends on both fides of the neck, ſtretching 


towards the two extremities of the half collar; the 
_ ppc: ſurface of the head and neck is orange red ; the 
1 a back, 
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back, the ſmall coverts, and the laſt quills of the 
wings, are green, like the plumage of the parrot ; the 
ſuperior coverts of the tail are beryl blue; the breaſt 
and belly light green; the thighs reddiſh brown; the 
inferior coverts of the tail dull green; the wings va- 
riegated with green and orange, and terminited with 
black; the tail of a fine green above and dark green 
below ; the two middle quills exceeding the lateral 
ones by more than two inches, and the projecting part 
deep brown and very narrow; the ſhafts of the quills 
of the tail. very brown, and ſo are the legs; the bill, 
black above, and whitiſh below, at its baſe. 

In a ſubject of the ſame kind deſcribed by Briſſon, 
there is no blue on the front, and the green of the un- 
der ſide of the body partook more of the beryl caſt ; 
the upper ſide of the head and of the neck is of the 
ſame gold preen as the back ; in general, there 1s a tint 
of gold yellow thrown looſely on the whole of the 
plumage, except on the quills of the wings and the 
ſuperior coverts of the tail; the black bar does not 
extend acroſs the eyes, but below them. Briſſon has 
remarked beſides, that the wings are lined with fulvous, 
and that the ſhafts of the tail are brownabove and whi- 
tiſh beneath. But it is obvious that all theſe minute 
differences are not more than might be expected in in- 
dividuals of even the fame ſpecies, but only diverſified 


by age or ſex ; the ſlight variation of fize may be im- 


puted to the ſame cauſes. 

The bird called by Briſſon he little Philippine bee- 
eater, is of the ſame ſize and plumage with the col- 
lared bee-eater of Madagaſcar ; the chief difference 
remarked between them 1s, that in the former the two 


middle quills of the tail, inſtead of being longer than 


the lateral ones, are, on the contrary, rather ſhorter. 
But Briſſon ſuſpects that theſe middle quills were not 
fully grown. The other differences are theſe ; that 
the bar was not black, but of a dull green, and that 


the legs were brown red: but ſtill it ought to be re- 
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"TE ferred to the fame ſpecies. This bird is ſpread from the 
coaſt of Africa to the moſt eaſtern of the Afiatic iſlands. 
x | Total length fix inches and a half, (probably it would 
be about eight inches and three quarters, if the two 
middle quills are included) ; the bill fifteen lines; the 
tarſus four lines and a half; the alar extent ten inches; 
TB the ten lateral quills of the tail two inches and a half, 
9 exceeding the wings fourteen line.. | d 
specific character of the merops viridis. It is green- 
id, a black ſtripe on its breaſt, its throat and tail blue, 
two of its tail quills elongated.“ Synonymes.--Merops 
viridis, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. Apiaſter Madagaſcari- 
enſis torquatus, Bri. Indian bee eater, Edw. Penn. 
and Lath. 


Tn GREEN AND YELLOW-THROATED 
1 B BEE-EATER. 
THIS bird is diſtinguiſhed from the preceding in its 
plumage, its proportions, and above all, in the length 
of the middle quills of the tail; its throat is of a fine 
yellow, which extends on the neck under the eyes, and 
even farther, and is terminated with blue in its lower. 
part; the front, the eye-brows, and all the under part 
of the body, are glaucous; the quills of the wings are 
— edged with glaucous from their middle; their 
all ſuperior coverts are dun green, ſome ſnuff-co- 
loured, the longeſt next the body are of a hght yellow; 
the upper fide of the head and neck is ſnuff-coloured 
all the upper fide of the body gold-green ; the ſupe- 
rior coverts of the tail green. Total length ten inches; 
the bill twenty lines ; the tarſus fix lines ; the hind nail 
the ſhorteſt and moſt hooked ; the tail four inches and 
2 quarter, conſiſting of twelve, quills, the ten lateral 
ones nearly equal to each other; the two middle ones 
exceed the lateral ones by ſeven or eight lines, and the 
wings by eighteen. „„ chryſoce- 
phalus, Gmel. M ellow- throated bee-eater, Latb. 
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Tas ANGOLA BEE-EATER. 


THE ſmallneſs of this ſpecies is not the only pro- 
perty that diſtinguiſhes it from the preceding; it dif- 
fers allo in the colour of its head, in its proportions, al 
and, above all, by the conformation of its tail, which 
is tapered, and of which the two middle quills do not 
project much. With regard to its plumage, the upper 
furface is gold green, the under beryl blue; the throat nl 
is yellow; the fore part of the neck, cheſnut ; there 
is, acroſs the eyes, a zone dotted with black; the 
wings and tail are of the ſame green as the back; the 
iris is red; the bill black, and the legs cinereous .--- 
T heſe are the chief colours of this bird, which is the 
ſmalleſt of the bee - eaters. It is found in the kingdom 
of Angola in Africa; and is the only one of the genus 
that has a tapered tail. Total length about five inches 
and a half; the bill nine lines; the hind toe the ſhort. 
eſt; tail two inches and more, conſiſting of twelve 
quills; it exceeds the wings about an inch. Syno- 
nymes.---Merops Angolenſis, Gmel. Apiaſter Ango- 
lenſis, Briſſ. Angola bee-eater, Laib. | 


TRE PHILIPPINE BEE-EATER. 


AL the upper ſurface of the head and body is of 
a dull green. colour, changing into roſe copper; the 
wings are of the ſame colour, terminated with blackiſh, 
| lined with light fulvous ; the nineteenth and twentieth 
quills, marked with glaucous on the outſide, and the 
twenty-ſecond and twenty-third, on the inſide. All 
the quills and coverts of the tail are of a beryl blue, 
which is lighter on the inferior coverts ; there is a 
blackiſh bar on the eyes; the throat 1s yellowiſh, verg- 
ing on green and fulvous; this laſt tint is more intenſe 
below ; the under, fide of the body and the thighs are 
of a yellowiſh. green changing into fulvous ; the bil) 
is black, and the legs brown. This bird is found in 
the Philippines, and is larger than the common bee- 
Ss. Ce; cater, 
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ter. Total length eight inches and ten lines; the 
in twenty-five lines; the angle of its aperture at a 
onſiderable diſtance from the eye; the tarſus fave lines 
nd a half; the hind toe the ſhorteſt ; the alar extent 
ourteen inches and ten lines; the tail three inches and 
ent lines, conſiſting of twelve quills nearly equal, 
ud it projects eleven lines beyond the wings, which 
avec only twenty-four quills, the firſt being the ſhort- 
ec, and the ſecond the longeſt of all. 'O 
—_ S$pccific character of the merops philippinus : It is 
&rccn, below yellowiſh, its rump blue, its tail equal.“ 
BS ynonymes.---Merops Philippinus, Gmel. Apiaſter 
Þ hilippinenſis major, Briſ. Philippine bee-eater, Zath. 


=. * BLUE- HEADED BEE-EAT ER. 

EE A FINE beryl glows on the head and on the throat, 
here it becomes deeper, and alſo on the rump and 
n the coverts of the tail; the neck, and all the ret 
e under fide of the body, as far as the legs, are crim® 
on, ſhaded with rufons ; the back, the tail, and the 
Sings, are brick colour, which is dunner on the coverts 
f the wings; the three or four quills of the wings 
eeareſt the back are of a brown green, with bluiſh re- 


7 
: 
4, 
5 


elections; the great quills terminated with bluiſh grey, 
nelted with red; the middle ones are of a blackiſh 
brown; the bill black, and the legs light cinereous. 
his ſpecies is found in Nubia, where it was delineat- 
ea by Mr. Bruce; it is not quite fo large as the Euro- 
aan ſpecies. | | 1 


Total length about ten inches; the bill twenty - one 
nes; the tarſus fix lines; the hind toe the ſhorteſt ;. 
gt be tail about four inches, a little forked, and it exceeds 
rde wings about twenty-one lines. Specific character 
of the merops nubicus: It is blue green, below red; 
tits back, its wings, and its forked tail, brick colour.“ 
: Synonymes. . Merops nubicus, Gmel, Blue- headed 
bee-eater, Lath. 8 > * 
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Taz RED any GREEN BEE: EATER or 


SENEGAL. 


THE upper ſurface of the head and body, includ- = 
ing the ſuperior coverts of the wings and thoſe of the 


tail, is dun-green,” browner on the head and back, 


lighter on the rump and the ſuperior coverts of the 1 


tail; there is a dark ſpot behind the eye; the quills 1 
of the tail and of the wings are red, terminated with 


black; the throat is yellow; all the under ſurface of 2M | 


the body is dirty white; the bill and legs black Total. 


length about ſix inches; the bill one inch; the tarſus 


three lines and a half; the tail two inches, and it ex- 
ceeds the wings about one inch. 


Specific character of the merops erytbropterus: t 


i5 olive, below partly whitiſh, its ee bright yellow; 
its wings and tail red, tipt with black.“ Synonymes. 
---Merops erythropterus, Gme/. Red-winged bee- 
enter, Lath. T 


Tux RED- HEADED BEE-EATER. 


IF the name cardixa!, could be applied to any of 9 D 
the bee-caters, it would certainly belong to the pre- 


ſent ; for it has a fort of hood that covers, not only 


the head, but alſo a part of the neck: it hath alſoa _ 
black bar on the eyes; the upper fide of the body is 
of a fine green; the throat yellow ; the under fide of! 
the body light orange ; the inferior coverts of the tail | S ; 


yellowiſh, edged with light green ; the tail is green 
above, cinereous below ; the 1 iris red, the bill black, 
and the legs cinereous. 8 
This bird is found in the Eaſt Indies, * is nearly 
as large as the blue - throated green bee- eater. Total 
length ſix inches; the bill ſixteen lines; the tarſus five 
lines; the hind toe the ſhorteſt; the tail twenty · one 
lines, conſiſting of twelve equal TS _— excceding 
the TW" by ten lines. 
Specific 
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Specific character of the merops erythrocephalus : © It 


"Rp W is green, below yellowiſh, its head and neck red, its 
ET throat bright yellow; its wings and tail equal, and 


Cinereous below.“ | 


Synonymes.---Merops erythrocephalus, Br.. Api- 


RE after indicus erythrocephalus, Br/. 


Tus CAYENNE BEE-EATER. 
IN the diſtribution of the colours of this bird, the 
green is deeper on the upper part of the body, and 


lighter below the throat, than on any other part; the 
== ; quills of the wings are white at their origin ; their 
"ITE ſhafts, as well as thoſe of the tail-quills, are black- 
iq; the firſt are of a yellowiſh brown, and rather 
onger than uſual in this genus of birds, and the bill 
ZE black. This bee-eater reſembles much the yellow 
and white-headed one in the colour of its tail and wings; 


but the reſt of its plumage is entirely different. It is 


a 


ody is variegated with yellow and green; the ſmall 
ones variegated with yellow and blue, and the great 
ones entirely yellow; the quills of the wings are black, 


beides much ſmaller, and the two middle quills of the 
rail do not projet. Synonymes.-- Merops Cayanenſis, 
RS C1e!. Cayenne bee-eater, Laib. | | 


Taz YELLOW-HEFADED' BEE-EATER. 
IN the German this bird is called /ee-/chwalm, or 


ca ſwallow ; which name is, in ſome parts of Italy, 
eisen to the king fiſher ; nor, is this ſurprifing, when 
ec confider the analogy between that bird and the bee- 
WF ters. In this ſpecies the yellow colaur of the head 
s only interrupted by a black bar, and extends an the 
broat and all the under fide of the body; the back is 
ot a fine cheſnut ; the reſt of the upper fide of the 


ſuperior coverts of the wings are blue; the middle 


E Lterminated with red; the tail hath both colours, black 


at its baſe and green at its extremity ; the bill is black, 


and the legs yellow. | 


Vor. V. No. 67. W This 
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This bird is rather larger than the ordinary bee- 
eater, and its bill is more hooked. It is ſeen ſeldom 
near Straſburg, according to Geſner. Specific charac- 
ter of the merops congener : © It is yellowiſh, its rump 
greeniſh, its wing-quills tipt with red, its tail-quills 
yellow at the baſe.” Synonymes.---Merops congener, 
Linn. and Gmel. Apiaſter icterocephalus, Bri. The 
other bee-eater of Aldrovandus, Will. | 


> Taz RUFOUS BEE-EATER. 
THIS American bird ſeems to form the ſhade be- 
tween the promerops and the bee-eaters. It differs 
from the promerops, as its toes are longer and its tail 
ſhorter : it differs from the other bee-eaters, becauſe 
It hath not, like them, its outer toe joined and as it 
were ſoldered into the middle toe almoſt its whole 
length. This bird is found in Buenos Ayres. Rufous 
is the prevailing colour of its plumage, which is deeper 
on the upper parts, much lighter and verging on pale 
4 on the lower parts; the quills of the wing are 

rown, with ſome rufous tints, more or leſs intenſe, 
on the outer edge. Total length eight inches and a 
half; the bill twelve or thirteen lines; the tarſus fix- 
teen lines; the hind nail the ſtrongeſt ; the tail rather 
leſs than three inches, and exceeds the wing about an 
inch. Specific character of the merops rufus: lt is 
rufous ; its wing-quills brown, rufous on their outer 
edge.” Synony mes. Le fournier, Buff. Merops 
rufus, Gmel. Rufous bee-eater, Lath. 


Ta E MOLUCCA BEE-EATER. 

THE Indian name of this Molucca bird is polochion, 
which it ſits on the higheſt branches, and continually 
repeats; and this word, in the language of thoſe iſlands, 
invites to love and pleaſure. It has been ranged be- 
tween the families of the promerops and of the bee- 
eaters, becauſe it hath the bill of the latter, and the 
feet of the former. All its plumage is grey, but 8 
1 | colour 
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= colour is deeper on the upper parts, and lighter on the 
under; the cheeks black; the bill blackiſh ; the eyes 
= cncircled by a naked ſkin; the back of the head va- 
viegated with white; the feathers of the tuft make a 
re. entrant angle on the front, and thoſe at the origin 
of the neck terminate in a kind of filk. The ſubject 
which Commerſon deſcribed came from the iſland of 
Bouro, one of the Moluccas belonging to the Dutch; 
it weighed five ounces, and was nearly as large as the 
= cuckoo. Total length fourteen inches ; the bill very 
= pointed, two inches long, five lines broad at its baſe, | 
two lines at its middle, and ſeven lines thick at its 
8 baſe, three and a half at the middle, its edges ſcallop- 
= pcd near the point; the noſtrils oval and open, inveſt- 
ed by a membrane behind, and placed nearer to the 
middle of the bill than to its baſe ; the tongue equal to 
the bill, terminated by a pencil of hair; the middle 
coe joined at its baſe to the outer toe; the hind one 
= ſtrongeſt ; the alar extent eighteen inches; the tail five 
ines and two thirds, conſiſting of twelve quills, which 
are equal, except that the outer pair are rather ſhorter 
than the reſt; it projects three inches beyond the wings, 
8 which conſiſt of eighteen quills ; the outer one is one 
half ſhorter than the three following, which are the 
—_ longeſt of all. 4 ; : 
3 Specific character of the merops moluccenſis: It is 
grey; its orbits naked; its cheeks black; its tail near- 
b equal.“ Synonymes.---Merops Moluccenſis, Gmel. 
14 Molucca bee · eater, Lath. Syn. | 


4 


Taz BRASILIAN BEE-EATER. 


SEBA, who gave the firſt -aceount of this bird, 
ſeems to have been charmed with its plumage. Ruby 
colour ſparkles on its head, on its throat, and on all 
the under fide of the body; it alſo appears on the upper 

coverts of the wings, but of a deeper hue ; a light 
brilliant blue is ſpread on the quills of the wings and 
on thoſe of the tail; the luſtre of theſe fine colours is 
5 G 2 heightened 
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heightened by the contraſt of darker ſhades, and, by 
black and white ſpaces ſcattered on the upper ſurface ; 
the bill and legs are yellow, and the wings are lined 
with the ſame colour; the red feathers of the under 
fide of the body are of a ſilky nature, as ſoft to the 
feel as they are brilliant to the eye. 

This bird is a native of Brazil. It is nearly as large 
as the common bee - eater; its legs too are as ſhort; 
but its bill is more analogous to that of the promerops, 
for which reaſon Buffon made it an intermediate ſpecies. 
Specific character of the merops Braſilienſis © It is 
fire-coloured, above variegated with brown and black; 
its tail and wing-quills pale blue.“ Synonymes.---Me- 
rops Braſilienſis, Gmel, Apiaſter Braſilienſis, Briſſ. 
Pica Braſilienſis amæniſſimis coloribus, Seba. Braſilian 
bee-eater, Laib. 

The additional ſpecies more recently nbeveved by 
the late voyagers and travellers are as follow. The 
Coromandel Ee. eater, merops Coromandus. The 
Surinam bee - eater, merops Surinamenſis. Poe bee- 
eater, merops cincinnatus: it is of a dark gloſſy green; 
a tuft on either ſide of the throat, and a ſtripe on the 
wings, white ; it inhabits New Zealand, where it is 
held in veneration by the natives ; it has an agreeable 
ſong, and its flefh is well taſted. Yellow-tufted bee- 
eater, merops faſciculatus : the people of the Sandwich 
Iſlands, where it is found, weave its yellow feathers 
into various ſorts of dreſfes. New Holland bee eater, 
merops caranculatus : it hath fleſhy wattles. Horned 
bee-eater, merops corniculatus ; from New Holland. 


UPUPA, Tx: HOOPOE, oz PROMEROPS. 


=— elegant genus of birds contains ten ſpecies, 
| beſides ſeveral varieties; and their diſtinguiſhing 
characters are: Bill arched, long, ſlender, Convex, 
ſomewhat compreſſed, and rather blunt. Noſtrils mi- 
nute, ſituated at the bafe of the bill. Tongue obtuſe, 
very entire, triangular, and ſhort, Feet — 
This 
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WT This bird is named in Arabic, al hududgareſel: in Egyp-. 
0 0 tian, cucufa: in Hebrew, kaath,cos,hakocoz,ataleph,racha, 
canapba, chafida, dukipbat: in Greek, e: in Latin, upupa; 
IE which name, according to Plautus and St. Jerome, 
Las given alſo to girls of pleaſure : in Italian, Buba, 
| upega, gallo di paradiſo, galletto di maggio, puppula, 
criſtella, putta: in Spaniſh, abubilla: in Portugueſe, 
papa: in German, wyd hop, wede- Hoppe, kathaan : 
nin Flemiſh, huperup : in Brabantiſh, hueron: in Nor- 
IE wegian, rſugl: in Daniſh, Her- fugl: in Swediſh, 
ber- fogel: in Scanian, popp. Varro, Lingua Lat. lib. iv. 
"EE fays, that the Latin name «papa is formed from the 
ery of the bird, poo, poo ; and a fable explains the ori- 
ein of this cry. Tereus, king of Thrace, having ra- 
i viſped Philomela, the fiſter of his wife Progne, the 
latter, in revenge, killed her fon by him, and ſerved 
up the fleſh at her huſband's table. Upon the diſco- 
very of this horrid repaſt, Progne was changed into a 
8 {wallow, Philomela into a nightingale, and Fereus 
into a bopce; who, ſtill bemoaning his loſs, ſcreams 
IE =>, as, or where, where ; where, my ſon. 


TRE COMMON HOOPOE. 
= THIS bird is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its elegant tuft 
EE of feathers, which rife perpendicularly from the crown 
of its head, and which it can erect or depreſs at plea- 
ſure. Of this creſt, the longeſt feathers are in the 
middle; fo that, when erected, it is of a ſemicircular 
form, riſing two inches above the head. The ereſt 
w7:,bfeathers are all brown, tipt at the end with black. 
he back, ſcapulars, and wings, are croſſed with 
broad bars of white and black. The neck is a pale 
reddiſn brown; the breaft and belly white. The hoo- 
poes are ſpread over the whole of the ancient conti- 
nent, from Sweden, where they inhabit the large fo« 
reſts ; and even from Lapland and the Orcades ; to 
the Canaries and the Cape of. Good Hope. Through- 
out the whole of Europe they are birds of paſſage, 


never 
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never remaining the whole year, even in the mild cli- 
mates of Greece and Italy. They are ſeen among 
thoſe vaſt crowds of migratory birds that, twice every 
yearg-paſs the ifland of Malta. In England, the hoo- 
poe is no: very common, being ſcen only occaſionally, 
at uncertain times. Kent, Surrey, Northumber- 
Hand, and Moſtyn in F lintſhire, are the places where 
it has been moſtliy ſeen; though it hath been met with 
in other counties, and Dr. Latham hath ſhewn that it 
ſometimes breeds in this iſland, particularly in 1783, 
when one was ſhot near Orford, on the coaſt of Sut- 
folk, in May, and another ſeen near the ſame place 
the 24th of June following; both of which no doubt, 
had bred there. In September the ſame year, two 
were ſhot at Holderneſs, and many were ſeen in vari- 
ous parts of Yorkſhire, and as far north as Scotland. 
One was ſhot the 10th of September, at Cam in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, another on Epping Foreſt, and a third in 
Surrey. A few years fince, a pait had begun to make 
2 neſt in Hampſhire ; but, being too much diſturbed, 
forſook it. In 1786, a young hoopoe bird was ſhot 
near Southfleet in Kent which was but juſt full fledg- 
ed ; yet the old birds had not been obſerved. A neſt 
has alſo been found in the hollow of a tree, compoſed 
of {oft bents, and ſmooth within. The eggs four in 
_—_ of a bluiſh whim, marked with pale brown 
ts 


They are fecn ever year in — in March, in 


ſmall flocks of ten or twelye; and hence are called 
there, march cocks. They are ſuppoſed to come from 
Africa, and to be on their paſſage north to ſome other 
place, as they only ftay a few hours to reſt themſelves; 
and it is not uncommon to ſee five or ſix flocks in a 
week, during the time of their paſſage. They have a 
: dipping kind of flight, not unlike a woodpecker. This 
bird is often found in paintings both from China and 
India ; and is therefore, no doubt, common to both 
theſe parts, ith, . 222 a 
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The food of theſe birds, in a ſtate of nature, is 


commonly inſects, and eſpecially ſuch as are found 
WT upon the ſurface of the ground; for they ſeldom perch 
upon trees, or remain long upon the wing. In Egypt, 
WE they narrowly watch the retreat of the Nile, which 
leaves a rich lime, that, being warmed with the ſan, 
ſoon begins to teem with inſects of every denomination. 
Their fleſh ſmells ſo ſtrongly of muſk, that the cat, 
WW which is ſo fond of birds in general, will not taſte it. 
his bird builds in holes of rotten trees, or of old 
walls, andlays from two to ſeven eggs. 

believed, that it made its neſt of human excrements, 
to drive away its enemies from its young; and the people 
of Sweden deem its appearance portentous of war. When 
WE tamed, this bird hews great attachment to its maſter ; but 
is not eaſily reconciled to the company of ſtrangers. This 
W excluſive attachment becomes even ſo ſtrong, as to ef- 
face the defire of liberty. A tamed hoopoe will not 


The ancients 


eſcape from its keeper, though left at full liberty to 
depart. - When fully domeſticated, it will eat, indiſ- 
criminately, either bread or raw fleſh, and may be held 
a bird of prey. In the vicinity of Cairo and Roſetto, 
there are two ſpecies, the one migratory, and the other 
{tationary : and of the former, the individuals, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, become fat, and are excellent eating. In 
Egypt, theſe birds aſſemble in ſmall flocks; and, when 
one finds itſelf deſerted by the reſt, it recals its lot 
companions by a little ſharp ery. In other places, the 
hoopoes are fo ſolitary in their manners, that, even 
when they arrive in the ſame diſtrict together, before 
they take their departure, they are neighbours who 
hold no kind of communication with each other. 
The young hoopoes are not all excluded from the 
ſhell at the ſame time. Several days, or even weeks, 
elapſe, before the laſt appear, if we may truſt to their 
appearance in the neſt; ſome being nearly fledged, 
while the reſt are almoſt bare. The Italian naturalifts 
allege, that birds of this ſpecies produce ſeveral brobds 
| I are 


Sy 
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in the ſame ſeaſon, and that the young diſperſe as foon 
as they become able to provide for themſelves. About 
the end of ſummer, theſe birds leave Europe; but, as they 
are produced at different ſeaſons, they are not all equally 
prepared for their journey. Many of the young and 
infirm are forced to remain behind, when they ſhut 
themſelves up in the holes where they were reared. In | 
a climate Ae to their conſtitution, theſe paſs the 

winter, in a ſtate approaching to torpor, in which they 
take but little food, and often die. This has given 
riſe to the opinion, that all the birds of this genus 


lodge, during winter, in hollow trees, where they re- 


main naked and benumbed, till the approach of ſpring. 
We have already noticed, that fimilar accounts had 
been given of the cuckoo, from probably a like cauſe, 
and founded on no better grounds. | 
Theſe birds, it is ſaid, are, among the Egyptians, 
accounted the emblems of filial affection. No ſooner 
do the father and mother become frail from age, than 
their young attend them, to nurſe and comfort them, 
They warm them under their wings; aid them in their 
painful moultings, by pulling away the old feathers ; 
apply healing herbs to their eyes when tender ; and 
render them all thoſe ſervices, which they themſelves 
received during their feeble age. Such fables, how- 
ever agreeable they may be to the pious credulity of the 
Egyptiane, are far from being ſo well atteſted as to 
merit any credit from the hiſtorian. 

The hoopoe is about the ſize of a thruſh, and we'ghs 
from two to four ounces. So large a creft, added to a 
creature of ſuch a diminutive ſize, renders this bird one 
of the moſt remarkable of the feathered tribes. T heir 
total length is about eleven inches; the bill is two in- 
ches and a quarter, ſlightly arched; the tip of the upper 
mandible projects a little beyond that of the lower man- 
gible, and they are rather ſoft; the noſtrils are oblong, 

ad hardly ſhaded ; the tongue is very ſhort, almoſt 
— the gizzard, and forming a ſort of equilateral 


triangle, 
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A triangle, whoſe ſides are nat three lines in length; the 
WW cars are placed five lines from the opening of the bill, 
and in the ſame continuation ; the middle toe is joined 
80 the outer toe by the firſt phalanx ; the hind toe is 


longer and ſtraighter, eſpecially in old ſubjects ; the 
alar extent. about ſeventeen inches, the tail near four 


A inches, conſiſting of ten equal quills, and projecting 


twenty lines beyond the wings, which have nineteen 


W quills, the firit being the ſhorteſt, and the nineteenth 
che longeſt, The ancients ſaid that this bird was liable 
to change its colour in different ſeaſons, which might 
be occaſioned by moulting. But people who have 
I reared hoopoes have not perceived this alteration. 
WE 5 pccific character of the #pupa-epops : It is variegated 
and creſted.” : 


Synonymes.---La huppe, Buß. Upupa-epops, 


| Linn. and Gmel. Upupa, Frif. Briff. Scop. Kram. 


e, All. $344. & c. Dung- bird, hooper, or hoo- 


1 poop, Charleton. 


Tux CAPE HOOPOE. 
THIS bird is diſtinguiſhed from the preceding by 


A its ſize; by its ſhort and pointed bill; by its creſt, of 


which the feathers are lower in proportion, and alſo 
TE looſe; by the number of quills in its tail, of which 
there are twelve; by the ſhape of its tongue, which 
s pretty broad, and the extremity divided into many 
_ trcads; and laſtly, by the colours of its plumage, 
be creſt, the throat, and all the under fide of the 
body, are white, without any ſpots; the upper fide, 


from the creſt excluſively to the end of the tail, is 


= brown, whoſe ſhades vary, and are much leſs intenſe 
on the fore parts; there is a white ſpot on the wing; 


the iris is of a bluiſh brown; the bill, the legs, and 
the nails, are yellowiſh, 


This bird inhabits the great foreſts of Madagaſcar, 


of the iſle of Bourbon, and of the Cape of Good 


Hope. In its ſtomach are found the ſeeds and berries - 
Vol. V. No, 67. H of 
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in the ſame ſeaſon, and that the young diſperſe as foon WY 
as they become able to provide for themſelves. About Bl 


the end of ſummer, theſe birds leave Europe; but, as they 


are produced at different ſeaſons, they are not all equally - 


prepared for their journey. Many of the young and 
infirm are forced to remain behind, when they ſhut 


themſelves up in the holes where they were reared. In 
a climate unſuitable to their conſtitution, theſe paſs the - 


winter, in a ſtate approaching to torpor, in which they Wm 
take but little food, and often die. This has given 
riſe to the opinion, that all the birds of this genus 7 
lodge, during winter, in hollow trees, where they re- 
main naked and benumbed, till the approach of ſpring. | 


We have already noticed, that fimilar accounts hal 
been given of the cuckoo, from probably a like cauſe, 


and founded on no better grounds. 


' 


ainful moultings, by pulling away the old feathers ; 
apply healing herbs to their eyes when tender ; and 


render them all thoſe ſervices, which they themſelves 


received during their feeble age. Such fables, how- 
ever agreeable they may be to the pious credulity of the 
Egyptians, are far from being ſo well atteſted as to 
merit any credit from the hiſtorian. | 
The hoopoe is about the ſize of a thruſh, and weighs 
from two to four ounces. So large a creft, added to a 
creature of ſuch a diminutive ſize, renders this bird one 
of the moſt remarkable of the feathered tribes. I heir 
total length is about eleven inches; the bill is two in- 
ches and a quarter, ſlightly arched ; the tip of the upper 
mandible projects a little beyond that of the lower man- 
dible, and they are rather ſoft; the noſtrils are oblong, 
hardly ſhaded ; the tongue is very ſhort, almoſt 
— in the gizzard, and forming a ſort of equilateral 
| | triangle, 


Theſe birds, it is faid, are, among the Egyptians, bo 
accounted the emblems of filial affection. No ſooner mY 
do the father and mother become frail from age, than 
their young attend them, to nurſe and comfort them, 
They warm them under their wings; aid them in their nl 


| RS triangle, whoſe ſides are not three lines in length; the 
cars are placed five lines from the opening of the bill, 
and in the ſame continuation; the middle toe is joined 
80 the outer toe by the firſt phalanx ; the hind toe is 
longer and ſtraighter, eſpecially in old ſubjects; the 
aalar extent about ſeventeen inches, the tail near four 
inches, confiſting of ten equal quills, and projecting 
= twenty lines beyond the wings, which have nineteen 
WS quills, the firit being the ſhorteſt, and the nineteenth 


che longeſt. The ancients faid that this bird was liable 
| MS to change its colour in different ſeaſons, which might 
be occaſioned by moulting. But people who have 
RE reared hoopoes have not perceived this alteration, 
| RE Specific character of the apupa-epops It is variegated 


and creſted.” x | 
—_—_ Synonymes.---La huppe, Buff. Upupa-epops, 
RS i. and Gmel. Upupa, Fri. Briff. Scop. Kram. 
ein. Mul. Sibb. & c. Dung- bird, hooper, or hoo- 
poop, Charles. - 


Tux CAPE HOOPOE. 


Ils bid is diſtinguiſned from the preceding by 
is ſize; by its ſhort and pointed bill; by its creſt, of 
RR hich the feathers are lower in proportion, and alſo 
oooſe; by the numher of quills in its tail, of which 
there are twelve; by the ſhape of its tongue, which 
s pretty broad, and the extremity divided into many ' 
chreads; and laſtly, by the colours of its plumage, 
* The creſt, the throat, and all the under ſide of the 
N body, are white, without any ſpots; the upper ſide, 
from the creft excluſively to the end of the tail, is 
brown, whoſe ſhades vary, and are much leſs intenſe 
on the fore parts; there's a white ſpot on the wing; 
dhe iris is of a bluiſh brown; the bill, the legs, and 
_ the nails, are yellowiſh, | 
_ Þ{ is bird inhabits the great foreſts of Madagaſcar, 
of the iſle of Bourbon, and of the Cape of Good 
Hope. In its ſtomach are found the ſeeds and berries - 
Vol. V. No, 67. H of 


of the pſeudo-buxus ; its weight is four ounces, but 
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varies much, and muſt be more confiderable in the 


months of June and July, at which time the bird is 


very fat. Total length ſixteen inches; the bill twenty 
lines, very pointed, the upper mandible having its 


edges ſcalloped near the tip, and its ridge very obtuſe; 


it is longer than the lower mandible, which is as broad; 
on the palate, which in other reſpects is very ſmooth, 
there are ſmall tuberoſities, varying in number; the 
noſtrils are like thoſe of the ordinary hoopoe ; and fo 
are the feet, except that the hind nail, which is the 
largeſt of all, is very hooked ; the alar extent is eigh- 
teen inches; the tail four inches fix lines, conſiſting 
of nearly equal quills, but the two middle ones are 
rather ſhorter ; it projects about two inches and a half 
beyond the wings, which have eighteen quills. 
Specific character of the upupa capenſis : © It is creſt. 
ed and duſky, below white; a white ſpot on its wings.” 


Synonymes.— Upupa Capenſis, Gmel. Madagaſcar 
hoopoe, Laib. 


Tur HOOPOE, PROMEROPS. 


THE belly is ſpotted with brown upon a whitiſh = 


ground, and the breaſt upon an orange-brown ground; 


the throat is dirty white, having on each fide a brown -3F 
line, which riſes from the opening of the bill, paſſes i 


under the eye, and deſcends upon the neck ; the crown 


of the head is brown, variegated. with roſty grey; the nl 


rump and the ſu r ach coverts of the tail are olive- 
reen ; the reſt of the upper fide of the body, includ- 
ing the quills of the tail and of the wings, are brown; 
the inferior coverts of the tail are of a fine yellow; the 
bill and legs black. Total length eighteen inches ; the 
bill fixteen lines; the wings ſhort ; the alar extent 
thirteen inches ; the tail thirteen inches, conſiſting of 
twelve quills, of which the ſix middle ones are much 
longer than the fix lateral ones which are tapered ; ! 
exceeds the wings eleven inches. > 
I Specific 


== 
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3 pecific character of the apupa promerops: - It has 
as tail-quills, the middle ones very long.“ Synonymes.- 
' Upupa promerops, Linn. and Gmel, Merops cafer, 
Lian. and Gmel. Promerops, Bri. The Cape pro- 


WT 7: FUSCA, on STRIPED-BELLIED PRO- 


MEROPS, 


THIS bird was diſcovered in New Guinea by Son- 
nerat. In the male, the throat, the neck, and the head, 


are of a fine black, that on the head gloſſed like bur- 
gniſhed ſteel; all the upper part of the body is brown, 
with a tinge of deep green on the neck, back, and 
IE wings ; the tail is of a more uniform and lighter brown, 
except the laſt of the lateral quills, which is black on 
the infide; the breaſt and all the under fide of the 
body are ſtriped tranſverſely with black and white; the 
iris and legs are black. 


In the female, the throat, the neck, and the head, 


are of the fame brown with the upper fide of the body, 
and without any reflections; in every other reſpect it 
reſembles the male. Total length twenty-two inches; 
the bill two inches and a half, Rraight, round, and 
very much arched ; the tail is thirteen inches, conſiſt- 
ing of twelve tapered quills, very unequal, the ſhorteſt 
bang tour inches, and the longeſt exceeding the wings 


nine lines. Synonyme,---Merops fuſca, Gmel. New 
Guinea brown promerops, Lath. | 


Tur GREAT PROMEROPS. 


THIS moſt extraordinary and beautiful bird is near 
four feet in length, from the tip of the bill to the end 
of the tail: the Body is the ſize only of a middling 
pigeon, though much elongated in ſhape. The bill 1s 
three inches long, pretty much curved, and black: the 
head, hind part of the neck, and upper part of the 
belly, are of a ſhining green ; the reſt of the plumags, 
on the upper parts, black, mixed with a gloſs of 
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NATURAL HISFORY 


changeable violet, but the wings, in ſome lights, ap- 
pear blue: the fore part of the neck, and lower part 
of the belly, without gloſs: the ſcapular feathers a e 
of a ſingular conſtruction; the webs on one ſide of the 
ſhaft being exceeding ſhort, and on the other of a great 
length; the ſhape of them falciform ; they are of a 
purpliſh black colour, with the ends for three quarters 
of an inch of a moſt brilliant gilded gloſſy green, 


though ſome of them, in a different light, reflect a 


blue gloſs: beneath each wing ariſes a thick tuft of 


—— 44 eight inches and a half in length, and of a 


texture reſembling the herring-bone ones in the greater 
hird of paradiſe ; and, beſides theſe, on each fide of 
the tail are five or fix falciform feathers, with unequal 
webs, as the ſcapulars, though not half ſo much curved; 


the colour half duſky, half greeniſh brown; the laſt di- 


vided from the other colour on each aches. in an 


oblique manner: the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, 


and 1s of an enormous length, the middle ones mea- 
ſuring no leſs than twenty-eight inches; but each of 
the others ſhortens as it proceeds outwards, to the 
outer one of all, which is only five inches in length; 

the colour of all of them is blue black, with a poliſh- 
ed ſtecl gloſs in ſome lights: the legs are black. It 
inhabits New Guinea, and was firſt diſcovered there by 
Sonnerat. Synony mes. U pupa magna, Gmel. Upupa 
ſuperba, Laib. Ind. Grand promerops, Lath. Hu. | 


Taz PARADISE PROMEROPS. 


THIS fpecies bears on its head a tuft of long fea- 
chers reclined, but which is capable of being erected. 
Seba ſays this bird comes from the eaſtern part of Eu- 
rope, and that it is very rare; its throat, 1 its neck, its 
Read, and its beautiful large creſt, are of a fine black; 
ts wings and its tail are of a light bay colour; its belly 
light cinereous ; its bill and legs lead colour: and the 


bird is nearly as large as a ſtare. Total length nineteen 


Inches; the bill thirteen lines, a little arched, and very 
ſharp ; ; 
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"arp; the tarſus about nine lines; the wings ſhort ; 

ine tail fourteen inches and a quarter, conſiſting of 
8 ery unequal quills, the two middle ones exceeding 
ne lateral ones by eleven inches and the wings by 

= hirteen. 


9 : . atus, Brif. Avis paradtiaca, criſtata, orientalis, ra- 


of the fize of a thruſh. Total length eighteen in- 
bes and three quarters; the bill twenty lines, ſome- 
bat arched ; the wings ſhort; the tail twelve inches 
nd a half, conſiſting of very unequal quills, the four 
middle ones being longer than the lateral ones; it ex- 
eeeds the wings eleven inches. 

—_ >»ynonymes.--- Upupa Mexicana, Gmel. Prome- 
rops Mexicanus, Bri. Avis ani Mexicana, cauda 
I cifime, Scha. Mexican promerops, Lath. 


TE RED-BILLED PROMEROPS. 

—_—_ THIS very magnificent bird is about the fize of 

dhe hoopoe; length fifteen inches: bill two inches and 
a half long, curved, as in that bird, but Router ; co- 
WF [our red; noſtrils oval, placed near the baſe. The 
- 1 head is pretty full of teathers, which do not lie ſmooth, 

93 being ſome what diſhevelled, as in ſome of the paradiſe, 
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birds ; the colour of the head, neck, breaſt, and back, 
black, with a gloſs, in fone” lights of red, and in 
ethers of green ; the belly velvet black ; wing-coverts 
black, gloſſed with green ; quills and tail gloſſy blue 
black ; on the inner webs of the firſt fix prime quill; 

is an oval ſpot of white, almoſt an inch and a half 
from the tip: the tail is cuneiform; the longeſt fea- 
thers eight inches, the ſhorteſt or outer ones only three 
inches, in length; the two middle ones are plain black 
throughout, the others marked with a ſpot of white on 
each fide of the web, about an inch from the end; 
theſe. ſpots are nearly oval in ſhape, and placed ob- 
liquely, but not quite oppoſite to each other; the legs 
are an inch long, and ſtout, as are the toes, the outer 
one united to the middle pretty deeply ; the-colour of 
the legs and toes red ; the legs feathered half way down; 
claws hooked and black. 

This rare and curious ſpecies Dr. Latham found in 
the collection of the late Ducheſs Dowager of Port- 
land, who reported it to have come from Africa. The 
drawing was made from a ipecimen met with in India; 
and of which country it is moſt probably an inhabitant. 


TAE BLUE PROMEROPS. 


THIS bird is about the ſize of the laſt ;. length 
twelve inches : bill two inches Jong, W than in 
the hoopoe, and more curved, the colour black; ge. 
neral colour of the plumage blue, but paler about the 
head and under parts of the body; the tail more than 
four inches long, and ſomewhat cunciform; legs pale 
yellow. It is an inhabitant of the Eaſt- Indics. 


TRE ORANGE PROMEROPS. 


THE prevailing colour in this ſpecies is orange, 
which receives different tints in different parts; a gold 
tint on the throat, the neck, the head, and the bill; 
2 reddiſh tint on the quills of the tail and on the great 
ol s of the wings; and a yellow tint. on all the reſt 
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with ſmall red feathers. In the female, the throat, 


1 


and the legs are cinereous. This bird lives upon leeds 
and inſects, and is found in the hotteſt parts of Mexico, 
"ITE where it is neither eſteemed for the beauty of its ſong 
nor the delicacy of its fleſh. The orange promerops 
occurs in the north of Guiana, in the ſmall iſlands 
formed at the mouth of the river  Berbice. Total 

length about nine inches and a half; the bill thirteen 
ines; the tail near four inches, conſiſting of equal 
auills, and excceds the wings about an inch. 
= Specific character of the zprpa aur anna: It 1s 
fulvous; its head and neck gold coloured; its tail equal.“ 
= >jnonymes.---Upupa aurantia, Gmel. Promerops 
TE Barbadenfis, Bri Avis paradiſiaca Americana ele- 
"= cantiflima, Sebs. 


= 


CERTHIA, THE CREE PER. 


HESE birds are named in Greek, *egblog, xeohice, egg 
K Ariſt. Hiſt. Anim. lib. ix. 17. in Italian, cerzia, 
ceneriua, picchio paſſerino, rampichino: in German, 
8 vaum-lauffer (tree- runner), vindengleber (bark. dimber), 


= 77g: (brain- cricket): in Daniſh, træ pike, liche- 
Len, in Swediſh, 2rypare. The diſtinguiſhing characters 


-- of this extenſive genus are as follow : Bill arched, thin, 
= ſomewhat triangular, and ſharp. * Tongue pointed; 
feet ambulatory. There are fifty-four ſpecies, beſides 
varieties. They are ſpread over the whole globe; live 
dyiefly on inſets ; have minute noſtrils, and are con- 


ppicuous by their tall legs, their large hind toe, and 


beir long hooked nails: in many ſpecies the tongue 
_ ** ſharp, in others it is flat at the tip, in others ciliated, 
and in a few, tubulated. They creep very nimbly on 
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w NATURAL HISTORY 
frees, both in aſcending and deſcending, both on the 
upper and under fide of the branches: they run ſwift- 
ly along beams, claſping the edge with their little feet. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from the woodpeckers by their 
bill and tongue, from the titmice by the greater length 
of their bill, and from the nuthatches by its more 
flender and hooked form. Many foreign ſpecies of 
creepers reſemble much the humming-burds, by their 
diminutive fize, by the rich colours of their plumage, 
by their flender incurvated bill, only it is of a more 
lengthened and ſharper form, while that of the hum. 
ming-bird is of an equal thickneſs throughout, or even 
ſlightly inflated at the tip; the wings of the creepers 
are longer, and their tail contains twelve quills, tho' 
that of the humming-bird has only ten; and, laſtly, 
the tongue of the creepers 1s not, like that of the 


humming-birds, compoſed of two cylindrical half- 


tubes, which joined together form an entire tube, and 
is properly an organ of reſpiration, and more analo- 
gous to the feeler of an inſect than the tongue of a bird, 

As the creepers live upon the ſame inſects with the 
woodpeckers, the nuthatches, and the titmice, and 
cannot, from the defect of their bill, extract the in- 
ſects lodged under the bark, they follow thoſe birds, 
which they make their providers, and dexterouſly ſnatch 
the little prey. And, fince inſets are their principal 
ſubſiſtence, we may readily ſuppoſe that the ſpecies 
are more prolific and varied in hot climates, where ſuch 
proviſion abounds, than in the cold or temperate, which 


are leſs fayourable to the multiplication of inſects. I his 


is an obſervation of Sonnerat, and it correſponds to 
facts. It is a general remark, that the plumage of 
young birds is not ſo bright as that of adults; but the 
difference is more ſtriking in the brilliant tribes of the 
creepers, the humming birds, and other ſmall birds that 
inhabit the immenſe foreſts of America, Bajon informs 
us, that the colours of theſe are formed very gradually, 
and do not aſſume their luſtre till after a number of 
| moultings. 


moultings. He adds, that the females are ſmaller 
than the males, and inferior*in beauty. 


Tur COMMON CREEPER. 


THE creeper is nearly as ſmall as the crowned wren, 
and is perpetually in motion: but the ſcene of its ac- 
WE tivity is extremely limited; it never migrates, and its 
ordinary abode is the hole of a tree. From this tt 
= cmerges in purſuit of the inſects harboured in the bark 
and the moſs; and there the female breeds and hatches. 
= The hen generally lays from five to ſeven eggs; they 
are cinereous, with points and ſtreaks of a deeper co- 
bour, and the ſhell is pretty hard. It is obſerved that 
the hatch is begun early in the ſpring, which is very 
probable, fince the bird is neither obliged to conſtruct 
its neſt nor to migrate. 
The throat of the creeper is pure white, but gene- 
rally aſſumes a ruſty tint, which is always deeper on the 
flanks and the remote parts (ſometimes all the under 
ide of the body is white), the upper fide variegated 

A with rufous, with white, and with blackiſh ; and theſe 
colours vary in their brightneſs and intenſity: the head 
is of a darker caſt ; the ring about the eyes, and the 
eyebrows, white; the rump rufous ; the quills of the 
_ wings brown, the three firſt edged with grey, the four- 
teen following marked with a whitiſh ſpot, which forms 
on the wing a tranſverſe bar of the ſame colour; the 
three laſt marked near the tip with a black ſpot between 
WW two white ones: the bill is brown above, and whitith 
below; the legs grey; the ground of the feathers 
deep cinereous. LE 
Total length, five inches; the bill, eight lines, ſlen- 
der, hooked, contracting gradually, and terminating 
nin a point: the throat is wide, the noſtrils very ob- 
long, half covered by a convex membrane, without 
any ſmall feathers ; the tongue pointed and cartilagi- 
nous at the tip, ſhorter.thah the bill ; the mid toe ſeven. 
lines and a half, the lateral toes adhering to the muddle 
Vol. V. No, 68. J one 


— 
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one by their firſt phalanx ; the hind nail the ttrongeſt, es 
andeven longer than its toe; the nails in general very 
long, hooked, and calculated for climbing; the alar 
extent about ſeven inches; the tail twenty-four lines 
according to Briſſon, and twenty-eight according to 
Willughby : it conſiſts of twelve tapered quills, tbe 
longer ones laid over the ſhorter, which makes the tail 
appear narrow ; they are all pointed at the tip, and the 

extremity of the ſhaft is worn as in the woodpeckers; 

but, being leſs ſtiff than in theſe birds, it exceeds the Wn 
wings twelve lines: the wings conſiſt of ſeventeen ne 
quills ; what is generally reckoned the firſt, and wl:ich 
is very ſhort, ought not to be reckoned among the 
quills. Specific character of the common creeper, 


certhia famuliaris : © It is grey, below white; its wing 


quills brown, ten of them marked with a white ſpot.” 
It is found likewiſe in America, 7 
Synonymes.---Le grimpereau, Buff. Certhia fa- 
miliaris, Linn. Gmel. Mull. and Brun, Certhius mi- 
nor, Friſch. Falcinellus arboreus noſtras, Klein. Iſpida 
caudã rigida, Kram. Certhia, Will. Ray, and Brij/. Wi 
There is a variety of this ſpecies called the Gxear Wl 
CRrEEPER. It differs only in fize; its ceconomy, its 
plumage, and its ſtructure, are the fame as in the com- 
mon creeper: it ſeems however leſs {hy and cautious ; 
for Belon mentions the ordinary kind as difficult to 
= catch; but Klein relates, that he once caught one of 
bl the great creepers running on a tree. Theſe birds are 


1 
"= 


frequent in England, indeed more fo than in France or 
4 _ 
1 Taz WALL CREEPER, ox RED SPIDER. 
we | CATCHER. - 


THE various moticns that the preceding ſpecies 
performs on trees, this performs on rocks and old 
walls; where it climbs, hunts, and breeds. Kramer 
remarks, that theſe birds -haunt the mauſoleums 
of the dead, and have been known to depoſit their 


eggs 
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; _ eggs in human ſculls. They fly flapping like the lap- 
ing; and, though they are larger than the common 
_—_ creepers, they are equally lively and active. Flies, 
nts, and ſpiders, are their uſual food. 
hhelon ſuppoſed this ſpecies peculiar to Auvergne; 
but it occurs in Auſtria, Sileſia, Switzerland, Poland, 
1 Lorraine, and particularly the part bordering on Ger- 
nany. It is common in Italy, near Bologna and Flo- 
eence; but much leſs frequent in Piedmont. It is 
eniefly in winter that theſe birds appear near dwellings; 
and, if we believe Belon, they are heard flying at a 
ereat diſtance in the air, deſcending from the moun- 
eins to lodge on the walls of cities. They keep ſin- 
e, or at leaſt by pairs, like moſt birds that feed on 
nts; and, though ſolitary, they are neither weary 
or melancholy : ſo certain it is, that cheerfulneſs de- 
ends more on the original diſpoſition, than on the 
enlivening influence of ſociety! | 
In the male, there is a black mark under the throat, 
which extends to the fore part of the neck, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes the ſex: the upper fide of the head and 
—_ body is of a pleaſant aſh colour, the under fide of a 
—_—c-per caſt ; the ſmall ſuperior coverts of the wings, 
ro colour; the great ones blackiſh edged with roſe 
colour; the quills terminated with white, and border- 
ed from their baſe to the middle with roſe colour, 
which grows more dilute, and almoſt vaniſhes on the 
| quills neareſt the body; the five firſt marked on the 
ninſide with two ſpots of white more or leſs pure, and 
WE thc nine following with a fingle fulvous ſpot; the ſmall 
inferior coverts next the margin roſe coloured, the 
others blackiſh ; the quills of the tail blackiſh, the 
. four mid ones tipt with dirty grey, and the two outer 
pairs With white; the bill and legs black. In the fe- 
male, the throat is whitiſh. Total length, ſix inches 
and two thirds; the bill, fourteen lines; the tongue 
Very pointed, broader at the baſe, terminated by two 
| "appendices ; the toes diſpoſed three before and one 
I 2 behind; 


[ 
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behind; the alar extent, ten inches; the wings conſiſt 


of twenty quills, according to Edwards, and of nine- 


teen, according to Briſſon. 


Specific character of the wall- creeper, or red ſpider- 
catcher, certhia mureria : © It is cinereous, with a ful- 
vous ſpot on the wings.” Synonymes.---Le grim- 
pereau de muraille, Buff, Certhia muraria, Linn, 


Gmel. and Scop. Certhia muralis, Bri. Picus mu- 


rarius, Ray, Will. and Kram. Wall-creeper, or red 
ſpider-catcher, Will. and Edw. 


Tur VIOLET CREEPER. 
THE head, the throat, and all the anterior parts, 


are of a fine brilliant green, with a double collar of 
violet and cheſnut: but theſe colours are not uniform 
or permanent: the light which plays among the webs 
of the feathers changes inceſſantly its ſhades, from 
gold green to deep blue: on each fide, below the 
ſhoulder, there is a ſpot of fine yellow: the breaſt is 
brown; the reſt of the under fide of the body, faint 
yellow ; of the upper fide, duſky olive ; the great co- 
verts and quills of the wings brown, edged with olive; 
thoſe of the tail black, edged with green, except the 
outermoſt, which is partly brown grey ; the following 
one is terminated with the ſame colour: the bill and 
legs are black. 

The female is rather ſmaller, and much inferior in 
beauty: it is olive-brown above, olive bordering on 
yellow below; in other reſpe&s ſimilar to the male, 
but inferior in luſtre. Total length about four inches; 
the bill, nine lines; the alar extent, ſix inches; the 
tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and 
exceeds the wings ſeven or eight lines. Synonymes. 
---Certhia ſoui manga, Gmel. Certhia Madagaica- 
renſis violacea, Briſſ. Violet creeper, Lath. 

We may refer, as a variety cloſely related to this 


ſpecies, the creeper from the iſland of Lugon. Its 


neck and throat are ſteel coloured, with reflections of 
| green, 
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direen, blue, violet, &c. and ſeveral collars, which the 
brilliant play of theſe reflections ſeems to multiply. 
We may however diſtinguiſh four that are more con- 
= nt: the lower blackiſh violet, the next cheſnut, then 
= brown, and laſtly yellow: there are two ſpots of yel- 
WE low below the ſhoulders, the reſt of the under fide of 
tue body is olive grey; the upper ſide deep green, 
= with reflections of blue, violet, &c. and the quills of 
the wings, the quills and coverts of the tail, are brown 
of various intenſity, with a greeniſh glols. 


Tyr RED-BREASTED CREEPER. 


THE ſong of this bird is ſaid to reſemble that of 
the nightingale. The head, the throat, and the fore 
part of the neck, are variegated with fulvous and 
8 2lofly black, changing into violet blue; the upper fide 
of the neck and of the body, in the fore part, purpliſh 
cheinut, and in the hind part violet changing into gold 
green: the ſmall coverts of the wings the fame ; the 
_ middle ones brown, terminated with purpliſh cheſnut; 
the reſt of the under fide of the body olive yellow; 
the quills and great coverts of the wings brown, edged 
with rufous; the quills of the tail blackiſh, with ſteel 
reflections, and eJged with violet, changing into gold 
green; the bill black above (yellow, according to 
Seba), whitiſh below; the legs brown (yellowiſh, ac- 
cording to Seba), and the nails long. | | 
The female differs from the male, being olive green 
above, and olive yellow below ; with the quills of the 
tail blackiſh, and the four lateral pairs tipt with grey. 
Theſe birds are rather ſmaller than the common creep- 
ers. Total length, four inches; the bill, eight lines; 
the alar extent, fix inches; the tail an inch, conſiſting 
of twelve quilR, and exceeding the wings three lines, 
Specific character of the certbia ſperata : © It is purple; 
below crimſon; its head, throat, and rump, purple.” 
Synonymes.---Le ſoui- manga marron poupre à poi- 
trine rouge, Buff. Certhia ſperata, Linn. and Gmel. 
„ - "Calus © - 
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1 NATURAL HISTORY 
Certhia Philippenſis purpurea, Brtf. Red-breaſted 
creeper, Buff. 


Tas LITTLE INDIAN 1 


FT is white below, and brown above, with ſome 


reflections of copper colour: it has a brown ſtreak be- 


tween the bill and the eye, and white eye-brows : the 

ills of the wings are of a deeper brown than the 
back, and edged with lighter colours; the quills of 
the rail blackiſh, the outermoſt terminated with white; 
the bill and legs, brown. Total length, three inches 
and an half; the bill, eight or nine lines; the tai 
thirteen lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and 
exceeds the wings three or four lines. Specific charac- 
ter: © It is brown ; below white ; its eyebrows bright 
white ; its tail quills brown ; the outermoſt tipt with 
white.” Synonymes.--- Certhia puſilla, Linn. and 
Gmel. Certhia Indica, Briſſ. 


TRE SENEGAL CREEPER. 
THIS bird hath a violet throat, and a red breaſt, 


brought from New Guinea by Sonnerat. Its back, 
and the ſmall quills of the wings, ſnuff- colour; its 
 Tump and tail like burniſhed ſteel, and verging on 


greentſh ; and the inferior coverts of the tail are of 
a dirty green. Specific character: © It is violet black; 
its top and its throat gold green; 3 breaſt crimſon.“ 


Synony mes. Certhia Senegalenſis, Linn. and Giuel. 


Certhia Senegalenſis violacea, Briſſ. Senegal creeper, 


Lal bai. 
Taz PHILIPPINE CREEPER. 


ITS leading colour is violet; and on this ground 
the brighter tints of the anterior parts appear with 
advantage: on the throat and the upper fide of the 


head is a brilliant gold green, heightened with copper 


reflections: on the breaſt and the fore part of the neck 1s 
a beautiful ſhining red, the only colour which is ſeen in 
thoſe parts, when the feathers are quite regular and com. 


pond 
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oſed: each of the feathers, however, conſiſts of 
Ec different colours, black at its origin, gold green 
c its middle, and red at its extremity ; a proof that 
o deſcribe the tints of the feathers is not ſufficient to 
ive an accurate idea of the colours of the plumage. 
n me quills of the tail and of the wings, the great 
1 Reg perior coverts of the wings, and their inferior co- 
erts, brown: the thighs are of a mixed caſt, in which 
ne brown ſeems melted with the violet: the bill is 
black, and the legs brown. Total length, five inches; 
e bill, ten lines; the alar extent, ſeven inches and 
ne third; the tail twenty-two lines, and compoſed 
fr twelve equal quills: it exceeds the wings ten lines. 
—_ 5pecific character of the certhia Philippina : *The 
oo middle tail quills are very long; the body greyiſh, 
ith a greeniſh caſt, below yellowiſn white.“ Syno- 
1 mes. Certhia Philippina, Linn. Gmel. and Bryf. 
SE hilippine creeper, Latb. 


Tus COLLARED CREEPER. : 
THIS ſpecies comes from the Cape of Good Hope. 


s head is of a gold green, waving with roſe copper: 
nd this gold green extends over. the throat, the head, 
aid all the upper fide of the body; it borders alſo the 
ritermediate quills of the tail, which are of a gloſſy 
purple; not changeable on the ſuperior coverts. The 
breaſt is marked with red, forming a fort of cincture 
_ ho upper edge is contiguous to the collar of blue 
tc! colour, waving with green, and about a line in 
breadth: the reſt of the under fide of the body is grey, 
th ſome yellow ſpeckles on the top of the belly, and 
on the flanks : the quills of the wings are of a brown 
grey: the bil is blackiſh, and the legs entirely black. 
_ - oa! length, four inches and a half; the bill, ten lines; 
the alar extent, fix inches and a half; the tail eighteen - 
lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and exceeding 
the wings nine lines. | nt 
The female, according to Briſſon, differs from the 
bs male, 
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male, the under fide of its body being of the ſame co. 
lour with the upper fide, only there are yellow ſpeckles 
on the flanks: according to others, it has alſo a red 
eincture, but which falls lower than in the male, and 
all its other colours are fainter: the under ſide of the 
body, white grey; the head and all the upper ſide of 
the body brown grey, variegated with green on the 
back, and with blue at the origin of the tail; the wings 
light brown, with a coat of gold yellow; the quills of 
the tail, blackiſh ; the bill and legs, black. This bird 
fings, and lives on inſects, and drinks the juices of 
"flowers. Total length, four inches nine lines ; the 
bill an inch ; the alar extent, fix inches and a quarter; 
the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, 
and projecting five lines beyond the wings. 

Specific character of the certbia chalybea : © It is 
is of a gloſly green, its breaſt red, a ſteel- coloured bar 
| * before.“ Synonymes.--- Le ſoui- manga a collier, Buf. 
TCerthia chalybea, Linn. and Gmel. Certhia torquata 

capitis bonæ ſpei, Briſſ. Collared creeper, Lath. Pur- 
ple Indian creeper, Eg, 


Tur CEYLONESE CREEPER. 


THE moſt conſpicuous colour of its plumage is a 

deep and very brilliant violet, which ſpreads below the 

neck, and on the throat: the reſt of the under ſide of 

its body is yellow; all the upper ſide, ineluding the 

ſuperior coverts of the wings, of a dull olive, and 

the ſame colour borders the quills of the tail and of the 

wings, and alſo their great coverts, of which brown 

is the prevailing colour ; the bill is black, and the legs 

deep cinereous. Total length, four inches; the bill, 

nine or ten lines; the alar extent, fix inches; the tail 

fourteen lines, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and 
exceeds the wings fix lines, | 

Specific character of the certhia zeylonica : It has 

a green cap; its back is ferruginous, its belly yellow, 

4 its throat and rump azure.'”” Synonymes.--- Le ſoui- 
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bangs olive à gorge pourpre, Buff, Certhia Zeylo- 


3 
7 * 7 5 


oa, Linn. and Gmel. Certhia Philippenſis olivacea, 


% 2? 


bo 2 riſ. C eyloneſe creeper, Lath. 
Tue OLIVE CREEPER. 


8 THE upper part of the body, including the coverts 
f the wings, is of a dull olive green, but darkeſt on 
e crown of the head, and the ſame colour borders 
e ©. quills of the wings and of the tail: all theſe 
ils are brown; the orbits are whitiſh; the throat 
a the under fide of the body, dun grey; the legs 
orely brown: the bill is blackiſh. It is nearly as 
age as the common creeper. Total length, four in- 
Nes; the bill, fix or feven lines; the alar extent, fix 
nes and half; the tail nineteen lines, conſiſting of 
"Welve equal quills, and exceeds the wings eight lines. | 
RE Specific character: © It is olive, below brown, its 
bits whitiſh.” Synonymes.---Certhia olivacea, Liun. 


ad. Olive creeper, Lath. 


135 TRE GREY CREEPER. 
rern under fide of the body is of a pretty ſhade 
dun grey, and the upper fide yellowiſh ; the breaſt 
rer: there is a deep violet bar, which riſes from 
e throat and deſcends along the neck: the coverts 
the wings are of a ſteel colour, and the ſame bor- 
ers the quills of the tail, the reſt of which are black- 
: the lateral ones are terminated with dirty white; 
e quills of the wings, brown; the bill ſtronger than 
dhe other creepers, and the tongue terminated by 
o threads, according to Linnæus; the bill and legs 
ack: it is ſmaller than the common creeper. Total 
"2th, four inches and two-thirds ; the bill, nine lines; 
b alar extent ſix inches and a quarter; the tail fifteen: 
<5, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and projecting 
ee lines bey ond the wings. | 
_ >pccific character: It is olive, below yellowiſh, 
_s 2 quills equal.“ Synonymes,--Certhia currucaria, 
Vor. V. No. 68. K Linn. 
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tipt with yellow.” Synonymes.---Certhia jugularis, 
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Linn. and Gmel. Certhia Philippenſis griſea, Brip. 
Grey creeper, Laib. 


Taz SMALL PHILIPPINE CREEPER. 


IT is brown grey avove, and yellow below ; and 
has a violet collar; the quills of the wings are brown 
grey, like the upper ſide of the body; thoſe of the 
tail are deeper brown; the two outermoſt pairs are 
terminated with dirty white ; the bill and the legs are 
blackiſh. This bird is much {ſmaller than the former, 
which it reſembles in regard to plumage, and perhaps 
it is the leaſt of all the genus known in the ancient 
continent. Total length, three inches and two-thirds ; 
the bill, nine lines; the alar extent, five inches and 
two-thirds ; the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of twelve 
equal quills, and projects five lines beyond the wings. 

Specific character: © It is greyiſh, below yellow, 
its throat violet, the two outermoſt quills of the tail 


Linn. and Gmel. Certhia Philippenſis minor, Bri/, 


TRE MADAGASCAR CREE PER. 


THIS bird hath alſo a collar, a line and a half 
broad, and of a bright ſcarlet ; the ſmall ſuperior co- 
verts of the ſame hue; the throat, the head, the neck, 
all the upper fide of the body, and the middle coverts 
of the wings, of a brilliant gold green: there is a 
ſtreak of gloſſy black between the noſtril and the eye; 
the breaſt, the belly, and all the under fide of the 
body, of the ſame black, and alſo the quills of the tail 
and of the wings, and the greater coverts of the wings: 
but theſe large coverts, and the quills of the tail, are 
bordered with gold green : the bill 1s black, and ſo are 
the legs. 

Specific character: © It is blue, with a gold-red 
ſtripe on its breaſt; its ſtraps black.” Synonymes.-- 
Certhia-lotenia, Linn. and Gmel. Certhia Madaga(- 
carenſis viridis, Bri. Loten's creeper, Latb. 105 

| 2 0 HE 
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5 THE GREEN- GOLD CREEPER. 
—_ OUR knowledge of this bird is very ſcanty: it 
comes from Ceylon: its plumage is green, tinged with 
al the rich colours, among which that of gold ſeems 
8 predominate. Seba ſays, that its young often be- 
come the prey of large ipiders; a danger to which the 
| humming-bird alſo is liable, and even all the ſmall 
birds that breed in climates inhabited by thoſe formi- 
dable inſects, and have not ſxill ſufficient to guard the 
neſt from their intruſions, If we judge from the figure 
| which Seba has given, this bird 1s ſeven or eight inches 
in total length; its bill, about eighteen lines; the tail, 
two inches and a quarter. 
_—_ Specific character of the certhia omnicolor + © It is 
green, mixed with all forts of colours.” Synonymes. 
Le ſoui-manga de toutes coulcurs, Buff. Certhia 
comnicolor, Linn. and Gmel, The green-gold cree- 
per, Latb. 


Tur AFRICAN CREEPER. 


SONNERAT, who brought this bird from the 
Cape of Good Hope, tells us that it ſings as well as 
the nightingale, and that its voice is even ſofter. Its 
throat is of a fine carmine; its belly, white; the head, 
the neck, and the anterior part of the wings, of a fine 
gold green, and filvery ; the rump, ſky blue; the wings 
| and tail, ſnuff brown ; the bill and legs, black. Total 
length, nearly four inches and two-thirds ; the bill, an 
inch; the tail eighteen lines, and exceeds the wings 
about thirteen lines. a 

Specific character of the certhia afra: © It is green, 
its belly white, its breaſt / and rump ſky blue. Syno- 
nymes.-:-Le ſoui-manga vert à gorge rouge, Buff. 
Certhia afra, Linn. and Gmel. Red-breaſted green 
creeper, Edw, African creeper, Lath. 
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Tux RED-SPOTTED CREEPER. 


THIS little bird is diſtinguiſned by four large 
beautiful ſpots of bright _ ; the firſt on the crown 
of the head, the ſecond behind the neck, the third on 
the back, and the fourth on the ſuperior coverts of the 
tail. The quills of the tail and of the wings, the bill 
and the legs, are black. Total length, three inches 
and a quarter; the bill, five or fix lines; the tail about 
an inch, conſiſting of twelve equal qu: ls, and excecd- 

ng the wings by five or fix lines. 


| Specific character of the certhia cruentata: © Ii is 


dark blue; below white; its top, its neck, its back, 
and its rump, red.” Synonymes.---Certhia crucntata, 


Linn. and Gmel. Certhia Bengalenſis, Brig. Red- 


ſpotted creeper, Laib. 


Tur BOURBON CRREREPER. 
THE. upper fide of the head and body, greeniſh 


brown; the ramp, olive y low; the throat, and all 


the upper fide of the body, of a r e grey, which 
aſſumes a yellowiſh caſt near the tai]; the flanks, ru. 
uills of the tail, blackiſh ; thoſz of the 
wings blackiſh, edzed with a lighter colour ; the bill 
and legs black. I he dimenſions are nearly the ſame 
with thoſe of the violet cre:per. Synonyme.---Le 
ſoui- manga de iſle Bourbon, Buy. 


TRE VIOLET-HOODED CREEPER. 


THE head, the top of the back, and the throat, 


are of a bright violet, gloſſed with green; the fore 

art of the neck alſo bright violet, but gloſſed with 
blue: the reſt of the upper fide of the body is of an 
olive brown, which colour borders the great coverts of 
the wings, their quills, and thoſe of the tail, which 
are all brown, more or lets deep; the reſt of the un- 
der fide of the body orange, which is more vivid on 


the anterior parts, and ſpreads ſoftening into the diſ- 
tant 


3 
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; 4 tant parts. The bird is in a ſlight degree larger than 
the common creeper. | 


Total length, above fix inches ; the bill, eleven 


unnes and an half; the legs, ſeven lines and an half; 
te mid toe fix lines, and a very little longer than the 


| bY hind one; the alar extent, fix inches and one-third ; 


* IS the tail three inches, and conſiſting of ten lateral tas 
pered quills, and two intermediate ones, which project 
twelve or fourteen lines beyond the lateral ones, and 
WS twenty-ſeven lines beyond the wings. 


Specific character of the certhia violacea „ The 


two middle quills of the tail are very long: the body 
is of a gloſſy violet; the breaſt and belly yellow.“ 
ES voy mes. ---Le ſoui-manga a longue queue et à 
ecapuchin violet, Baff. Certhia violacea, Zinn, and 
REG: Certhia longicauda minor capitis bonæ ſpei, 
. Violet headed creeper, Lath. 


rs L0NG-TAILED GOLD-GREEN 


-EREEPER. 
THE breaſt is red; all the reſt of a pretty deep 


20d green, but glowing and undulating with roſe 
copper; the quills of the tail blackiſh, edged with the 
same green; thoſe of the tail, and their great coverts, 
brown; the lower belly mixed with a little white; the 
bill black, and the legs blackiſh. I his ſpecies comes 
from Senegal. In the female the upper tide is green- 
ich brown; the under fide yellowiſh, variegated with 
brown; the inferior coverts of the tail white, ſprinkled 
Vith brown and blue; the reſt as in the male, except 


_ few ſhades. 


Total length, ſeven inches and two lines; the bill, 


eight lines and an half; 'the alar ex ent, fix inches and 


a quarter; the tail four inches three lines, conſiſting of 


ten lateral quills, nearly equal, and two intermediate 


ones, which are very long and narrow, and which pro- 
ject two inches eight lines beyond theſe, and three in- 
ches four lines beyond the wings, a 
Specific 
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2 NATURAL HISTORY 


Specific character of the certhia pulchella: © The 
two middle quills of the tail are very yellow, its body 
gloſſy green, its breaſt red.” Synonymes.---Le ſoui. 
manga vert dore changeant, a longue queue, Buff. 
Certhia pulchella, Linn. and Gmel. Certhia longicauda 
Senegalenfis, Bri. Sylvia verſicolor, Klein. Avis 
amboinenſis diſcolor, Seba. Beautiful creeper, Latb. 


Tux GREAT GREEN LONG-TAILED 


CREEPER. 


THIS bird inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. It 
is of the ſize of the linnet ; its bill, which is a little 
incurvated, 1s fourteen lines long ; it is black, and 
alſo the feet, which are furniſhed with long nails, par- 
ticularly the middle and hinder ones: the eyes are 
black; the upper and under ſides of the body of a 
very fine brilliant green, gloſſed with roſe copper, with 
ſome feathers of gold yellow under the wings; the 
great feathers of the wings and of the tail, I» a fine 
black, gloſſed with violet; the filament of the tail, 
which is rather more than three inches, is edged with 
green. Briſſon adds, that on each fide, between the 
bill and the eye, there is a ſtreak of velvet black. 

In this ſpecies the female has alſo a long tail, or ra- 
ther a long filament at its tail, but which 1s ſhorter 
than in the male; the upper ſide of the body and of 
the head greeniſh brown, mixed with ſome feathers of 
a fine green; the rump green; the great quills of the 
wings and of the tail almoſt black, and alſo the fila- 
ment or two intermediate quills : the under fide of the 
body is yellowiſh, with ſome green feathers on the 
breaſt. Specific character of the certhia famgſa: The 
two middle quills of its tail are very long; its body of 
a gloſſy green, yellow under its pinions, the ſtraps 
black.” Synonymes.---Le grand foui- manga vert 4 
longue queue, Buff, Certhia famoſa, Linn. and Gmel. 
Certhia longicauda capitis bone ſpei, Bri, Famous 
creeper, Latb. Syn. 


TAE 
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Tar MEXICAN CREEPER. 


RED is the prevailing colour in the plumage of this 
WW bird, but it has different ſhades; for the crown of the 
W head is lighter and more brilliant, and that on the reſt 
of the body is deeper. There are ſome exceptions, 
—_ however: for the throat and the fore part of the neck 
caꝓre green; the quills of the tail and of the wings are 
terminated with bluiſh ; the thighs, the bill, and the 
legs, of a light yellow. Its voice is ſaid to be plea- 
WW fant and agreeable. Total length, about four inches 
and a half; the bill, ten lines; the tail fourteen lines, 
= conſiting of twelve equal quills, and projecting about 
ſeven lines beyond the wings. 
"0 The black-headed red bird, which Seba and ſome 
others have referred to New Spain, is a variety of this 
1 ſpecies. Its proportions are exactly like thoſe of the 
preceding: the only apparent difference is in the 
length of the bill, which is ten lines in the preceding, 
and only ſeven in this, which would occaſion a differ- 
e ence in the total length. But theſe meaſures are taken 
trom the figure, and therefore liable to error; eſpeci- 
ally as the original obſerver, Seba, ſeems more ſtruck 
SS ith its long bill than with that of the other. It is 
very probable that the deſigner or engraver took the 
liberty of ſhortening it; and an alteration of three or 
pour lines would bring the two birds to an almoſt per- 
—_ << identity. There are ſome differences in the plu- 
mage, which alone diſtinguiſhes it as a variety. Its 
bead is of a fine black, and the ſuperior coverts of 
the wings gold yellow; all the reſt is light red, ex- 
_ c<-pt the quills of the tail and wings, which are of a 
deeper ſhade. The dimenſions preciſely as in the pre- 
ceding bird. Eh 
ppecific character of the certbia Mexicana: © It is 
red, ; its throat green, the tip of its wing quills bluiſh.“ 
Synonymes.—-L'oiſeau rouge a bec de grimpereau, 
Bull. Certhia Mexicana, mel. Trochilus cocci- 


neus, 
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neus, Linn. edit. 6th. Certhia Mexicana rubra, Briſ. 
Avicula Mexicana, Klein. and Seba. Red creeper, 


TE GUTTURAL CREEPER. 


THE throat and face are of a fine gold- green; the i 5 


fore part of the neck of a bright red; the ſmall coverts 


of the wings of a brilliant violet; the great coverts 
and the quills of the wings and of the tail are brown, Wl 
tinged with rufous ; the middle coverts of the wings, 
and all the reſt both of the upper and under fides of 


the body, blackiſh brown; the bill and the legs black. 


Total length, five inches one-third ; the bill one inch; Ml 
the alar extent, eight inches; the tail twenty-one lines, 
conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and exceeding the 


wings about ſeven lines. 


Specific character of the certbia gutturalis : © It is 
blackiſh, its throat gloſſy green, its breaſt purple.“ 
Synonymes.-L'oiſeau brun à bee de grimpereau, Buf. 
Certhia gutturalis, Linn. and Gmel. Certhia Braſili. 


enſis nigricans, Briſſ. Green-faced creeper, Latb. 


Tak VIRGINIAN PURPLE CREEPER. 


ALL its plumage, without exception, is of a beau- 
ful uniform purple. Seba applies arbitrarily the name 
atototl, which, in Mexican, ſignifies an aquatic bird; 
though the preſent is entirely of a different claſs. Seba 
aſſerts, that it ſings pleaſantly. Total length four in- 
ches and a halt ; the bill above an inch ; the tail four- 
teen lines, and exceeds the wings ſeven lines. 

Specific character of the certhia purpurea: © It is 


entirely purple.” Synonymes.---L'oiſeau pourpre a 


bec de grimpereau, Buff. Certhia purpurea, Gme!. 
Certhia V irginiana purpurea, Briff. and Gerini. Avis 
Virginiana pœnicea, Seba and Klein. Purple cree- 
Per, Laib. 5 132 


— 
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rss cAYENNE CREEPER. 
_ THE face of this beautiful bird is of a brilliant 


ne reſt of the head, the throat, and all the under part 
er the body, the lower part of the back, and the ſu- 
erior coverts of the tail, of an ultramine blue which is the 
F ly colour that appears when the feathers are regular- 
—_= diſpoſed, though each has three colours, according 
o the remark of Briſſon, brown at the baſe, green in 
e middle, and blue at the extremity; the top of the 
ack, the part of the neck contiguous to the back, and 
oe tail, velvet black: what appears of the wings, 
ben they are cloſed, is of the ſame black, except a 
Su bar, which croſſes their coverts obliquely ; the 
reer fide of the quills of the wings, and their inferior 
overts, are of a fine yellow; ſo that the wings, which 
em entirely black when at reſt, appear variegated 
SS ith black and gold when diſplayed, . or. in motion, 
be inferior coverts of the tail are of a dull black (and 
ot blue, as Briſſon repreſents) : the bill is black, and 


SS low, and occafionally whitiſh, | 


TE - appears from this deſcription, that the colours of 
oe plumage are ſubject to vary in different ſpecimens : 


"> in ſome, the throat is mixed with brown; in others it 


<P 


bo ſeems the moſt irregular : the blue aſſumes ſometimes 
ORD © violet tinge. Maregrave obſerved, that the eyes are 
black; that the tongue is terminated by many fila- 


Ee that the bird is nearly as large as the chaffinch. He 
aa kit in Brazil; but it occurs alſo in Guiana and 


Total length, four inches and a quarter; the bill, 
05 eight or nine lines; the. alar extent, fix inches and 
three quarters; the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of twelve 
Vor. V. No. 68. j . equal 


pellowiſh grey. : 9 
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che legs ſometimes red, ſometimes orange, ſometimes 


back. In general, the diſtribution of the black 


ments; that the. feathers on the back are filky ; and 


Cayenne. In the female the wings have a coat of 
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ual quills, and exceeding the wings three or four lines, 
Specific character of the certbia cyanea : © It is ſky 
blue ; a bar on the eyes; the ſhoulders, the wings, and 
the tail, black; its legs brown.“ Synonymes.---Certhia 
cyanea, Lim. and Gmel. Certhia Braſilienſis cærulea, 


Briſſ. Guira-ceereba, Ray and Will. Black and blue Xt 


creeper, Edw. and Lath. 


Tat BLUE CREEPER. 
THIS is alfo found in Cayenne: it differs from the 


preceding only in the ſhades of the plumage : the head | Y 


is of a fine blue: there is a bar on the eyes of a vel- 
vet black : the throat, the wings, and the tail, are of 
the ſame black: all the reſt is of a ſhining blue, verg- 


ing upon violet; the bill black, and the legs yellow: 
the blue feathers which cover the body are of three ne 
colours, the ſame as in the preceding. With regard 
to ſize, it is rather ſmaller, and the tail eſpecially ap- 


rs ſhorter ; but the alar extent is greater. 


It conſtructs its neſt with much art: the outſide con 9 
ſiſts of coarſe ſtraw, and ſtiff ſtalks of herbs; the in. 


fide of ſofter materials: the ſhape reſembles that of a 


retort: it is ſuſpended from the end of a pliant branch, | 9 : 


and the aperture faces the ground. The bird enters 
the neck, and creeps into the belly, of the retort, which 
is its proper neſt. By this contrivance, the hatch is 
guarded againft the viſits of ſpiders, lizards, and other 
intruders. Wherever weak animals ſubſiſt, unpro- 
tected by man, we may infer that they are induftrious, 
Specific character: It is {ky blue; a bar on its 
eyes; its throat, the quills of its wings and tail, black.” 
- Synonymes.---Certhia cærulea, Linn. and Gmel. Cer- 
thia Cayanenſis cærulea, Briſſ. Certhia of Guiana, 
Bancroft. Blue creeper, Edw. and Latb. 


Tux BLACK-HEADED CREEPER. 
THE plumage of this American bird conſiſts of 
three or four colours, which are diſpoſed in . 
es 


. OF BIRDS, $3 
nmaſſes, without any intermixture or ſhading : a velvee 
black on the throat and head only; deep blue undr 
me body; bright green on all the upper fide, includ- 
ng the tail and the wings ; but the tail is of a deeper 
Shade: the inferior coverts of the wings are cinereous 
brown, edged with green, and the bill is whithh, 

= Total length, five inches and a quarter; the bill, 
Wine lines; the tail eighteen lines, conſiſting of twelve 
aaval quills, and exceeding the wings eight or ten lines. 
tis nearly as large as the chaffinch. We are not cer- 
in in what part of America it occurs: but moſt pro- 
bably it inhabits the ſame regions with the two prece- 
ing. Specific character of the certhia ſpiza : It is 
reen; its head and wing quills are blackiſh.” Syno- 
Dy mes. ---Certhia-ſpiza, 1 and Gmel. Certhia 
americana viridis atricapella, Bri. Avicula Ameri- 


ena altera, Scha. Black- headed creeper, Laib. 


r. BLACK-CAPPED GREEN REE PER. 
—_ THE head is black, as in the preceding, but not 
oe throat : it is of a beautiful green, as are all the 
pyper and under fides of the body, including the ſu- 
erior coverts of the wings: their quills are blackiſh, 


oe only colour that appears when the parts are at reſt; 
be inferior coverts of the wings are brown cinereous, 
bordered alſo with green: the bill is yellowiſh at its 
baſe, blackiſh above, whitiſh below, and the legs are 
of the ſame deep lead colour. The relative dimenſions 
ere the ſame as in the preceding bird, only the tail is 
rather longer, and exceeds the wings eleven lines; the 
ar extent is ſeven inches and an half. Synonymes. 


viridis atricapilla, Briſ. Sylvia viridis capite nigro, 
ein. Green black-capped flycatcher, Edw. Black- 
we capped creeper, Lath. H n. 
$2 


d alſo thoſe of the tail, but all bordered with green, 


Certhia-ſpiza, var. ZLath. Ind. Certhia Brafilienſis 
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Tas GREEN. AND BLUE CREEPER, 

THE. blue is ſpread on the head, and the ſmall {u. 
perior coverts of the wings: the throat is white: all 
the reſt of the plumage the ſame as in the preceding 
variety, except that in general the green is uniformly 
lighter, and on the breaſt are ſcattered a few ſpots of 1 
deeper green : the bill is blackiſh above, white below, 
according to Briſſon; and, on the contrary, whitiſh 
above, and deep cinereous below, according to Ed. 
wards : the legs are yellowiſh, 


With regard to the dimenſions, they are:preciſcly 


the ſame as in the preceding bird; and this conformity 
led Edwards to ſuſpe&, that the two belonged to the 


ſame ſpecies, Synonymes.---Certhia ſpiza, var. 2d, al 
Lath. Ind. Certhia Braſilienſis viridis, Brij. Syl- ll 
via viridis capite cyaneo, Klein. Blue-headed green 


fiycatcher, Edw. Blue-headed creeper, Lath. Syn. 


Tas ALL-GREEN CREEPER. 1 

THE under fide of the body is deep green tinged nl 
with bluiſh, except the rump, which, as well as tie 
throat, and the under fide of the body, is of a lighter 
green, tinged with yellowiſh: the brown af the wings Wl 
is here black; the bill and legs are blackiſh ; but there 
is a little fleſh colour near the baſe of the lower 
mandible. Ss 1 
I his bird is found in Cayenne, and in Spaniſh Ame: 
rica: it is of the ſame ſize with the preceding, and 
nearly the ſame proportions, except that the bill is ra- 
ther ſhorter. Synonymes,---Certhia-ſpiza, var. 3. 
Lath. Ind, All- green creeper, Edw. and Lath. 


Tur SPOTTED GREEN CREEPER. 
THIS bird is ſmaller than the green creepers which 
we have juſt deſcribed, and differently proportioned. 
The upper fide of the head and body of a fine green, 
thepgh ſomewhat brown (variegated with blue in ſome 
3 | = T ſubjects): 


OF 3 1: D- $; 85 
ſubjects): on the throat is a mark of light rufous, 
encloſed on both ſides by two blue bars, which are very 
narrow, and accompany the lower mandible: the 
cheeks are variegated with green and whitiſh ; the 


a 5 ö breaſt and the under ſide of the body marked with 
mall ſtreaks of three different colours, ſome blue, 


others green, and others white ; the inferior coverts 
of the tail, yellowiſh ; the intermediate quills, green; 
the lateral ones blackiſh, edged and terminated with 
green; the quills of the wings the ſame; the bill black; 
between the bill and the eye is a light rufous ſpot, and 
the legs are grey. In the female, the colours are leſs 


decided, and the green of the upper fide of the body 
ss lighter : it has no ruſty caſt, neither on the throat, 
nor between the bill and the eye, and not a ſingle ſhade 
of blue in the whole of its plumage. 


Total length, four inches and two lines; the bill, 


nine lines; the alar extent, ſix inches and three quar- 


ters; the tail fifteen lines, conſiſting of twelve equal 
quills, and projects five lines beyond the wings. Spe- 
cific character of the certhia cayana : It is ſhining 


green; below ſtriped with white; its tail quills green; : 


the lateral ones blackiſh within.” Synonymes.--- 
Certhia Cayana, Linn. Gmel. and Bri, Cayenne 
creeper, Lath. | 


TE VARIEGATED CREEPER. 


NATURE ſeems to have taken pleaſure in deco- 
rating the plumage of this bird with variety and choice 
of colours: bright red on the top of the head ; fine 
blue on the back of the head; blue and white on the 
cheeks; two ſhades of yellow 'on the throat, the 
breait, and all the under fide of the body; yellow, 
blue, white, blackiſh; on the upper fide of the body, 


including the wings, the tail, and their ſuperior co- 


verts. It is ſaid to be an American bird; but the part 
of that continent which it commonly inhabits is not 


alhgned, It is nearty as large as the chaftinch. Total 
36 hte length, 
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ſaffron; its top red; the back of its head blue. 

Synonymes.---Certhia variegata, Gmel. Certhia Ame- ne 
ricana varia, Briſ. Sylvia verficolor, Klein, Varic- Wl 
gated creeper, Lath. X . 
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1 86 NATURAT HISTORT 
"8 length, five inches; the bill, nine lines; the tail ſeventeen 
3 lines, and exceeds the wings five or ſix lines. 1 
Bp Specific character of the certhia variegata: © It is 

i variegated with blue, black, yellow, and white; below n= 


Taz BRASILIAN CREEPER. Lb 

THE. throat and fore fide of the neck are of a ſhin. 
ing violet; the lower part of the back, the ſuperior 
coverts of the tail, and the ſmall ones of the wings, 
are violet, bordering on ſteel colour; the upper par: 
of the neck and back, of a fine velvet black; the Mm 
belly, the lower coverts of the tail and of the wings, 
and the great ſuperior coverts of the wings, of a dull i 
black ; the top of the head, of a fine gold green ; the 
breaſt, purple cheſnut ; the bill blackiſh, and the legs 
brown. This bird is found in Brazil. Total length, 
three inches five lines ; the bill, ſeven lines ; the alar 

extent, four inches and a quarter; the tail thirteen 
nes and a half, conſiſting of twelve equal quills, and 
exceeds the wings five or fix lines. 

Specific character of the certbia brafiliana : © It is 
black ; its top, gold green ; its rump and its throat, 
violet; its breaſt, bay purple.” Synonymes.--Cer- 
thia Braſiliana, Gme!. Certhia Braſilienſis violacea, 
Brifſ. Black and violet creeper, Lath. 


Tur BLACK and YELLOW CREEPER. 


ITS ordinary food is the ſweet viſcous juice of the 
ſugar- cane, which it ſucks through the cracks of the 
ſtalk. In this reſpect it reſembles the humming birds; 
it is alſo exceeding ſmall ; and from the relative length 
of its wings it approaches that of Cayenne, though 
it differs by the length of its legs and the ſhortneſs of 
its tail. In a male from Jamaica, the throat, - 
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„ OF Bl R D'S. Of 
neck, and the upper fide of the head and body, were 

of a fine black; with traces of white on the great quills 
of the wings, from their origin to more than half their 
Ol length, and alſo on the tips of all the lateral quills of 
tue tail; the edge of the wings, the rump, the flanks, 
and the belly, of a fine yellow, which ſpreads and grows 
dilute on the lower belly, and becomes whitiſh on the 
inferior coverts of the tail. 

The ſpecies is diffuſed through Martinico, Cayenne, 
and St. Domingo, &c. but the plumage vartes a little 
ii theſe different iſlands, though nearly in the ſame 
parallel. In that of Cayenne, the head is blackiſh ; 
RE there are two white eyebrows, which extending meet 
bchind the neck: the throat is light aſh grey: the back 
and the ſuperior coverts of wings of a deeper aſh grey; 
the quills of the wings and of the tail aſh grey, bor- 
= dcred with cinereous ; the anterior part of the wings 
8 bordered with lemon yellow; the rump yellow; the 
breaſt and the under fide of the body alſo yellow; but 
TS this colour is mixed with grey on the lower belly: the 
bill is black, and the legs bluiſh : the tail projects a 
very little beyond the wings. 
This bird has a very delicate note, and, like the 
humming bird, alſo ſucks the juice of plants. It bears 
SE great reſemblance to a variety from Jamaica, only this 
has a whitiſh throat, and a cinereous caſt where the 
other was blackiſh; the eyelids yellowiſh white; the 
anterior part of the wings edged with white, and the 
= rump of the ſame colour with the back; the five pairs 
of lateral feathers of the tail terminated with white, 
WE cording to Edwards; the ſingle exterior pair, accor- 
dig to Briſſon: laſtly, the greateſt quills of the wings 
_ hit, from their origin more than half their length, 
s in the male. Sloane ſays, that this bird has a very 
ort but pleaſant warble ; but that was probably the 
— temale, and the male would ſtill have a ſweeter air. 
= Linnzus regards the Bahama creeper of Briſſon as 
| anvantety of this ſpecies, Its plumage is indeed very 
| fimilar ; 
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NATURAL HIS TOR T 


fimilar; all the upper ſide is brown, including even the 


uills of the wings and of the tail; the latter are whitiſh Wm 


beneath; the throat is light yellow: the anterior edge 
of the wings, their inferior coverts, and the reſt of the 
under fide of the body, of a deeper yellow as far as 
the lower belly, which is of the ſame brown as the 
back. Further, this bird is larger than the other 
American creepers ; ſo that it may be regarded as 3 


variety of fize and even of climate. The name /u/cirir, 3 
which Klein beſtows on it, ſhews that he regarded it 


as a ſinging bird. 


Specific character of the certhia flaveola :. © It is 


black, below yellow; its eyebrows partly white; its 


outermoſt tail quills tipt with white.” Synonymes.— 
Le ſucrier, Buff. Certhia flaveola, Linn. and Gme!. 


Certhia, feu faccharivora Jamaicenſis, Bri/f. Black 


and yellow creeper, Latb. 
Tut GREEN CREEPER. 


A BI. UE ſtripe runs from the baſe of the bill, and |. 3 7 


deſcends down the neck on each fide; a rufous ſpot 1 5 


on the throat; the plumage on the upper parts of th: ke 
body greeniſh ; on the under pale yellow, mixed with 


green: quills brown, the outer edges green: tail green. 
11h brown: legs black. It inhabits Carniola; and is 


named by Scopoli, certhia viridis. 


Tux GREAT HOOK-BILLED CREE PER. 


LENGTH eight inches; bill an inch and three 
quarters, ſtout at the baſe, and very much hooked; 
colour of it brown, with a pale baſe: the upper parts 
of the body are black, except the lower part of thc 
back, rump, and upper tail coverts, which are of 1 
fine deep yellow: the under parts of the body duſty: 
the ſhoulders, inner ridge of the wing, and part of the 
inner wing coverts, are of the ſame yellow: the bat- 
tard wing yellowiſh white at the end: the under wing 
coverts ſnow White: the fides. of the vent, 1 
1 | 1 itlell, 


1 OF BIRDS. % 


A elt, and the thighs, are yellow: the tail and quills 


lack: the legs black brown. It inhabits the F riendly 
cs, in the South Seas: its generic name, certhia 
pci. 


WE Ti: HOOK-BILLED GREEN CREEPER. 
W LENGTH ſeven inches; bill an inch and three 
Wuarters long, and bent quite in the ſhape of a ſemi- 
Wircle; the under mandible ſhorteſt by a quarter of an 
ich; colour of both browniſh black; the noſtrils co- 
cred with a membrane; between the bill and eye is 
ſtreak of brown; the plumage in general is olive 
reen, paleſt beneath, and ſomewhat inclined to yel- 
ow; quills and tail duſky ; the laſt even at the end, 
ad edged with yellow green; legs duſky brown; the 
r thers juſt above the knee, or garter, white: the 
ind toe pretty long. It inhabits the Sandwich Iſlands 
EW general, and is one of the birds whoſe plumage the 
atives make uſe of in conſtructing their feathered gar- 
ments; which, having theſe olive-green feathers in- 
Sr mixed with the beautiful ſcarlet and yellow ones 
—=Dc-longing to the next ſpecies, and yellow-tufted bee- 
ter, make ſome of the moſt beautiful coverings of 
„eee iſlanders. 


. HOOK-BILLED RED CREEPER..--- 


Certhia veſtiaria. © 


ge po fn Wer 


R=_=<x LENGTH ſix inches; bill three quarters of an 
e ch long, and very hooked, though not ſo much as 
the laſt ſpecies ; the colour of it very pale: general 
olour of the plumage ſcarlet: wings and tail black: 
n the wing coverts next the body is a white ſpot; legs 
ale like the bill. This beautiful ſpecies inhabits the 
andwich Iſlands, and is made great uſe of by the 
atives, in their feathered dreſſes and robes of cere- 
—_— oy. It was firſt found by the Engliſh in the iſland 
go! Atooi, where they are called heoro- taire. | 
RE | | 
„Vor. V. No. 68, M Tur 
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oo NATURAL HISTORY 


Taz SICKLE-BILLED CREEPER.---Certhis : 1 


falcata. 
LENGTH five inches and a half; bill an inch a1 


three quarters in length, curved like a iickle, and of 


a duſky colour: the upper parts of the head, neck, 
green: on the head a gloſs of violet? 


and body, are 


© 


beneath, as far as the breaſt, violet: tail of this lai % 6 


colour : the great coverts and quills are pale brown; 


_ 


belly and vent pale brown : legs the ſame: claws black. 1 
This is in the Britiſh Muſeum ; but from what COUT | 


try is unknown. 


Int CINEREOUS CREEPER.--- Certbia cineres. 9 ö 
LENGTH nine inches; bill one inch and a haf ⁵ 


long; tongue as long as the bill: head, neck, upper 


part of the back, and breaſt, browniſh aſh- colour: on 


each fide of the lower jaw a yellowiſh ſtreak: lower 2 


part of the back, and rump, glofly green: wing co- 


verts the ſame: quills brown: belly pale yellow: down | | 


the middle of the breaſt and belly a mixture of gloſij 


green: vent white: tail black; the two middle * 9 
two inches and a quarter longer than the reſt, the others 
cuneiform: legs black. It is a native of the Cape ot 


Good Hope. 
THE BROWN CkkE PER. --- Certhia fuſca. 


LENGTH fix inches; bill an inch long, moderate. ; 
ly bent, and duſky browns i in the middle a pale orange 
ſpot: the plumage: on the upper parts of the body 


brown: fides of the neck the ſame, edged with white: 
throat and breaſt barred brown and white : belly very 


pale brown: tail at leaſt two inches and a half long, 
even at the end, and of a brown colour: quills brown, 


with pale edges : : legs black : claws the ſame, long, 


and hooked. Said to inhabit ſome part of the South | 


Seas, but where uncertain. 


Tus 


2 


I. 


18 


3 


OF BIRD ST -: gt 
ar WATTLED CREEPER.---Certhia ca- 


runculata. | 
> LENGTH ſeven inches and three quarters: bill 
an inch long, and a little bent : the tongue longer than 
the bill, divided for half its length into tour ſegments, 


be} 15 ike threads: at the baſe of the under mandible, juſt 


pehind the gape, is a kind of membrane like a ſmal! 
n: attle, of a yellowiſh colour, and about one. ſixth af 
n inch in diameter; this is ſurrounded by a patch of 
Ur ellow feathers, which extends under the eye: the 

wo rides are cinereous : the plumage is browniſh olive 
reen; the middle of the back darkeſt : the belly 
erging to aſh colour: the chin and throat are of a 
at Buſty orance-colour : the breaſt ferruginous : legs blue 
T lack: claws black. It inhabits Tongataboo, or Am- 
n eerdam Iſle, in the South Seas. In Captain Cook's 
i Wt voyage, after deſcribing the bird, it is obſerved, that 
t was the only ſinging one found at Tongataboo; where 
he ſtrength of its melody filled the woods at dawn, 


ga the evening, and at the breaking up of bad weather. 
3 3 138 1 5 


„ rar YELLOW. CHEEKED CREE PER. 
1 Certhia Ochrochlora. 
"FF ABOUT half the ſize of the common creeper : 
head, back, wings, and tail, green: cheek and throat 


deep yellow: breaſt and ſides yellowiſh green, marked 
1 3 


„with bluiſh ſpots ; belly yellow. It inhabits Surinam. 
e 


ae BLUE-THROATED CREEPER.---Certhia 
ow Cyanloge/tra. 

ZE of a wren; length four inches and a quarter; 
= | b1ll nearly an inch, curyed, and black: the top and 
fies of the head, taking in the eyes, hind part of the 


neck, and back, are green: chin, throat, and breaſt, 


neck, between the blue and green, yellowiſh white: 
M 2 quills 


deep blue: belly blue, but paler: on each ſide of the 
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2 NATURAL HISTORY 


quills and tail black: legs yellow: claws black. It 5 


inhabits Cayenne. 


Tux ORANGE-BREASTED cREE PER. 


Certhia aurantia. 


LENGTH four inches; bill more than three quar- 
ters of an inch, curved, and black : the head, throat, 
hind part of the neck, back, and wing coverts, are 
green : quills and tail duſky black: the fore part of 
the neck of an high orange red : the breaſt and belly 
pale yellow: legs duſky. It inhabits Africa. 


Tux MOCKING CREEPER.---Certhia ſannio. 


. LENGTH ſeven inches and a quarter; ſize of the 
leſſer thruſh ; bill ſomewhat bent, ſlender, long, and 
duſky ; noftrils large, and covered with a membrane: 
tongue ſharp, penicillifprm at the tip: irides hazel ; 
on the cheeks a narrow white ſpot : the head, eſpecially 
on the crown, inclined to violet: the plumage in ge- 
neral 1s olive green, inclining to yellow on the under 
parts: the quills are brown: the ſecondaries edged 
with olive: the colour of the tail like that of the ſe- 
condaries, and ſomewhat forked: legs duſky blue: 
claws black; the hind one the longeſt. It inhabits 
both the iſlands of New Zealand. It has an agreeable 
note in general; but at times ſo varies and modulates 
the voice, that it ſeems to imitate the notes of all other 
birds; hence it was called by the Engliſh the mocking- 
bird, T he ſpecimen in the Leverian Muſeum has no 
red on the head, which is thus accounted for :--- T his 


bird being fond of thruſting its head into the boſom of 


flowers which have a purpliſh-coloured farina, much 
of it adheres to the feathers about the head and bill, 
and in courſe gives the appearance above-mentioned ; 
but this in time rubs off, and the colour of the head 
appears the ſame with the reſt of the plumage. 
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ru CRIMSON CREEPER.--- Certhia ſanguinea. 
© LENGTH five inches; bill duſky, not very hook- 
Zed, though bent; three quarters of an inch long: the 


KIN 3 
4% 


y : vent white : the tail black ; all the feathers ra- 


8 


EY 

rar OLIVE-GREEN CREEPER.----Certhia 
—_ Peregrina. 

N LENGTH five inches; bill very little curved, and 

of a duſky colour; pale at the baſe: between the bill 

and eye duſky : plumage olive green, paleſt beneath: 
aaquills and tail the ſame, but more duſky ; both edged 

with yellow: legs duſky. It inhabits the Sandwich 

lands. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the female of 

the laſt ; which is by no means unlikely, as ſeveral 

birds, of which the male is red, the females are green. 


= CINNAMON CREEPER.----Certhia cinnamomea. 
Xt LENGTH five inches; bill very little bent, and 
black; about three quarters of an inch in length; the 
1 1 upper part of the plumage is the colour of cinnamon); 
the under parts white: the tail made like our European 
Nö creeper, and of the fame colour as the upper parts of 
the body: legs duſky. This is preſerved in the Bri- 
fi 0 tiſh Muſeum. 


1 
* 2 * 7 


ar ASH-BELLIED CREEPER.----Certhia 
1 verticalios. | 
. LENGTH five inches and a half; bill ſcarcely an 
nnch long, and black: tongue bifid: top of the head 
green: the upper parts of the neck, body, and wings, 
pe olive green; the under very pale aſh-colour: quills 
and tail brown, edged with green: legs black. It in- 
buaabits Africa. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


THE INDIGO CREEPER.---Certhia parietun. 


SIZE of the fig-eater ; bill black : irides rufous 
yellow: the top of the head, neck behind, the back, 
wings, and tail, are of a pale indigo blue: over the 
eye a white ſtreak, and a ſecond of black paſſing under 
the eye to the hind head: the throat is white : the 
breaſt, belly, and vent, rufous : legs rufous yellow, 
It inhabits India. | 


TRE YELLOW-BELLIED CREEPER.---Cer- 
thia lepida. 


SIZE of the canary-bird : bill black: irides red: 
the forehead deep changeable green : behind the eye 
is a dirty greentſh band, paſſing half-way down the 
fide of the neck, where it is rounded at the end; pa- 
rallel to and beneath this, is a ſecond, of gloſſy vio- 
let, which ariſes at the gape, and is continued on to 
the wing: the throat is red brown: the leſſer wing 
coverts violet, with a metalline gloſs; the others the 
jame, inclining to red: the quills dirty brown: the 


D 5 : 
Hack, rump, and tail, are changeable violet: breaſt, 


belly, and thighs, yellow: legs brown. 


TRE ORANGE-BACKED CREEPER.---Cer- 


thia cantillays. 


THIS is only three inches in length; bill and irides 
black ; the upper parts of the plumage are blue-grey: 
throat and fore part of the neck the ſame, but paler: 
on the upper part of the back is a ſpot of orange yel- 
low : the breaſt and belly are alſo orange yellow: the 
vent pale yellow : legs black, It inhabits China, 


Tur TUFTED - CREEPER.---Certhia Erythre- 
cynchos. | 

LENGTH four inches; bill black, incurvated: 

head, neck, and back, deep olive ; the feathers edged 

with duſky : prime quills brown : belly and tail black: 

* 2 on 


WY 


Va OF BIRDS = 9 
on each fide of the breaſt a tuft of yellow feathers : 
1 54 legs black, It inhabits Bengal. 

ru YELLOW-WINGED CREEPER.—Certbia 
. | _ chryſeptera. 

RE SIZE very ſmall ; bill black : head and neck varied 
with duſky and gold: tongue long, capable of being 
= darted into flowers, like that of a humming bird: 
vwing coverts of a fine yellow : quills, tail, and legs, 
black. It inhabits Bengal. 


us L0NG-BILLED CREEPER.---Certhia Lon- 
n giroftra. 
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8 8 legs bluiſh. It inhabits Bengal. 
rar BARRED-TAILED CREE PER. -Cor ghia 
1 SIZE. of a titmouſe: bill yellow: the top of the 
head, neck, back, and wings, are cinereous grey: 


5 * 
* 
a 


"RE throat, breaſt, and belly, very pale rufous: quills 
dirty brown: tail compoſed of ten feathers, and cu- 
RF neiform in ſhape; the two middle ones are brown, 
RE ith a black band at the end; the others grey, with a 
RE curved band of black near the tip: legs yellow. It. 
iinbabits China, | | ; 
Other recently-diſcovered ſpecies are as follow: The 
falvous creeper, certbia fulva ; from South America. 
Waved creeper, certhia undulata. New- Holland 
cCreeper, certbia Nove Hollandie ; it is black, and ſtri- 
ped below with white. Browniſh creeper, certhia in- 
_ from New Caledonia, Bracelet creeper, certhia 
_ /2ta; from Surinam, 
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9 NATURAL HISTORY 


TROCHILUS, 2 HUMMING-BIRD. 


| wh Spamiſh fomineios in Peruvian guinti or quindl, 
which name obtains alſo in Paraguay: in Mexican 
buitzitzil or hoitzitzil, ouriſſia (fun-beam) : in Brazilian 
guianumbi, which is generic. It is alſo called vicililin 
and guacbichil (flower-ſucker) in Mexico. Brifion 
terms it mell;ſuga or honey-ſucker ; Linnzus trochilus, 
or little-top. In Engliſh it is uſually known by the 
name of humming- bird. Mr. Pennant denominates it 
boney-ſucker. Its generic characters are as follow: Bill 
awl-ſhaped, thread- like, the tip tubulated, longer than 
the head; the upper mandible ſheaths the under. 
Tongue thread-like, tubulated with two coaleſcing 
threads. Feet ambulatory. This exquiſite miniature 
genus conſiſts of no leſs than ſixty- three ſpecies, be- 


ſides varieties. They admit of a ſubdiviſion into thoſe 


with carved bills, and thoſe with ſtraight bills. Of all 
animated beings, this is the moſt elegant in its form, 
and the moſt brilliant in its colours. The precious 
ſtones and metals poliſhed by art cannot be compared 
to this jewel of nature. Her miniature productions 
are ever the moſt wonderful; ſhe has placed it in the 
order of birds, at the bottom of the ſcale of magni- 
tude; but all the talents which are only ſhared among 
the others, nimbleneſs, rapidity, ſprightlineſs, grace, 
and rich decoration, ſhe has beſtowed profuſely upon 
this little favourite. The emerald, the ruby, the to- 


paz, ſparkle in its plumage, which is never ſoiled by 


the duſt of the ground. It inhabits the air; it flutters 
from flower to flower; it breathes their freſhneſs ; it 
feeds on their nectar, and reſides in climates where 
they blow in perpetual ſucceſſion. They inhabit the 
hotteſt part of the new world; and, except two ſpecies 
that migrate to the north, they are all confined to South 
America. 
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ZE neſt, and the whole together did not amount to 
EE wo tomines.” The ſmaller ſpecies do not exceed 
the bulk of the great gad-fly, or the thickneſs of the 
WE drone. Their bill is a fine needle, and their tongue a 
WE Jclicate thread; their little black eyes reſemble two 
brilliant points; the feathers of their wings are ſo thin 

Jas to look tranſparent; hardly can the feet be perceiv- 
ed, fo ſhort they are, and ſo ſlender : and theſe are little 
EZ uſed, for they reſt only during the night. Their flight 
ass continued and rapid; Marcgrave compares the noiſe 
of their wings to the whirr of a ſpinning- wheel: ſo 
rapid is the quiver of their pinions, that, when the 
bird halts in the air, it ſeems at once deprived of mo- 

tion and of life. Thus it reſts a few ſeconds beſide 
a flower, and again ſhoots to another like a gleam, It 
5% ifits them all, thruſting its little tongue into their bo- 
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vbut it never quite abandons them. Its playful incon- 
fancy multiplies its innocent pleaſures ; for the dalli- 
ance of this little lover of flowers never ſpoils their 
beauty. It only fips their honey, and its tongue ſeems 
calculated for that purpoſe : it reſembles the proboſcis 
ot inſects, and performs the ſame office. The bird 
vprotrudes it from its bill, probably by a mechaniſm of 
dhe os Hoides, ſimilar to what obtaing in the tongue of 
vood-peckers. It thruſts it to the bottom of the 
flowers, and ſucks their juices. Such is its mode of 
ſubſiſting, according to all the authors who have writ- 
ten on the ſubject. Badter alone denies the fact; who, 
finding in the ceſophagus ſome portions of inſe&s, 
= concludes that the bird lives on theſe, and not the nec- 
tar of flowers. But we cannot reject a number of re- 
Vor. V. No. 69. N ſpectable 
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om and careſſing them with its wings; it never ſettles, 
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S NATURAL HISTORY 


ſpectable authorities for a ſingle haſty aſſertion; though MT 
the humming- bird ſwallows ſome inſe&s, does it thence 
follow that it ſubſiſts upon them? Nay, muſt it not 

neceſſarily happen, that, ſucking the honey from the 2 


flowers, or gathering their pollen, 1t will ſometimes 


ſwallow the little inſects which are entangled ? Beſides, 
the rapid waſte of its ſpirits, the conſequence of its 


extreme vivacity and its rapid inceſſant motion, muſt 


continually be recruited by rich nutritious aliments: "mn 
and Sloane, on whoſe obſervations we lay the greateſt 
ſtreſs, poſitively avers that he found the ſtomach of ü 


the humming-bird entirely filled with the pollen and 
{weet juices of flowers. 


Nothing can equal the vivacity of theſe little crea- 


tures, but their courage, or rather audacity; they 


furiouſly purſue birds twenty times larger than them- 1 


ſelves, fix in the plumage, and as they are hurried "jp 


along ftrike keenly with the bill, till they vent their 
feeble rage: ſometimes even they fight obſtinately with 
each other. They are all impatience ; if upon alight- 


ing in a flower they find it faded, they will pluck the 


petals with a precipitation that marks their diſpleaſure. 
Their voice is only a feeble cry, which is frequent and 


reiterated. They are heard in the woods at the dawn 
of the morning, and, as ſoon as the ſun begins to gid Re 
the ſummits of the trees, they take wing and diſperſe ow : 
in the fields. They are ſolitary ; and indeed, Autter- 2 or 


ing irregular in the breeze, they could hardly aſſociate, 
But the power of love ſurmounts the elements, and, 
with its golden chains, it binds all animated beings, 
'The humming birds are ſeen to pair in the breeding 
ſeaſon ; their neſt correſponds to the delicacy of their 
bodies; it is formed with the ſoft cotton or ſilky down 
gathered from flowers, and has the conſiſtency and 
teel of a thick ſmooth ſkin. The female performs the 
work, and the male colle&s the materials. She applies 
herſelf with ardour ; ſelects, one by one, the fibres 
proper to form the texture of this kindly cradle - 

er 
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her progeny ; ſhe ſmooths the margin with her breaſt, 


the inſide with her tail; ſhe covers the outſide with 
bits of the bark of the gum tree, which are ſtuck to 


ſhelter from the weather, and give ſolidity to the fabric; 


the whole is attached to two leaves, or a ſingle ſprig 
of the orange or citron, or ſometimes to a ſtraw hang- 
ing from the roof of an hut. The neſt is not larger 
than the half of an apricot, and it is alſo ſnaped like 
a half cup. It contains two eggs, which are entirely 
white, and not exceeding the bulk of a pea. The 
cock and hen fit by turns twelve days; on the thir- 
teenth the young are excluded, which are then not 
larger than flies. © I could never perceive, ſays 
Father Dutertre, how the mother fed them, ex- 
cept that ſhe preſented the tongue entirely covered 
with honey extracted from flowers.“ 


We may eaſily conceive that it is impoſſible to raiſe 


WWE theſe little flutterers: thoſe who have tried to feed 
them with ſyrups have never been able to keep them 
alive more than a few weeks; for theſe aliments, tho 
3 eaſy of digeſtion, are very different from the delicate 
"DE nectar collected from the freſh bloſſoms: perhaps ho- 
ney would have ſucceeded better. The method of 
obtaining them is to ſhoot with ſand or tallow, or by 
means of a piece of peculiar ſtructure called a trunk- 
gun: they will allow one to approach within five or 
fix paces of them. They are caught by placing a 


twig ſmeared over with a clammy gum in a flowering 


ſhrub; it is ealy to lay hold of the little creature 


while it hums at a bloſſom ; and Marcgrave ſays they 


are ſo numerous, that a fowler may eafily take fixty in 
a day. They die ſoon after they are caught; and then 


ſerve to decorate the Indian girls, who wear two of 
theſe charming birds as pendants from their ears, The 
Peruvians had the art of forming their feathers into 
pictures, whoſe beauty is perpetually extolled in the 
older narratives : Marcgrave ſaw ſome of theſe pieces 
of workmanſhip, and greatly admires their brilliancy 
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and delicacy. Ximenes attributes the ſame art to the 
Mexicans, See alſo Gemelli Carreri, Thevet, &c. 
With the luſtre and gloſs of flowers, theſe pretty 
birds have been ſuppoſed to have alſo the perfume; 
and many authors have aſſerted, that they have the 
fragrance of muſk, The miſtake originated probably 
from the name applied by Oviedo, of paſſer moſquitus, 
which would eaſily be changed into paſſer moſcatus. 
But this is not the only marvellous circumſtance with 
which their hiſtory has been clouded ; it has been ſaid 
that they are half birds, half flies, and produced from a 
fly; and a Provincial of the Jeſuits gravely affirms in 


Cluſius, that he was witneſs to this transformation. It 


has been alleged that during the winter ſeaſon they re- 
main torpid, ſuſpended by the bill from the bark of a 
tree, and awakened into life when the flowers begin to 
blow. Theſe fictions have been rejected by intelligent 
naturaliſts; and Cateſby aſſures us, that he ſaw them 


through the whole year at St. Domingo and Mexico, 


where nature never entirely loſes her bloom. Sloane 
fays the ſame of Jamaica, only that they are more nu- 
merous after the rainy ſeaſon; and prior to both, 
Marcgrave mentions their being trequent the whole year 
in the woods of Brazil, During the period of incu- 
bation, they are often attacked and killed by the great 
American ſpider, which ſucks their blood, and preys 
on their young, 


Tux LEAST HUMMING-BIRD. 


THIS minute ſpecies is ſcarcely fifteen lines in 
length; its bill is three and a half, its tail four: fo 
that there remains only nine lines for the head, the 
neck, and the body, It 1s ſmaller, therefore, than 
ſome ſpecies of flies. All the upper fide of the head 
and body is of a gold green changing brown, and with 
reddiſh reflections; all the under fide is of a white 

rey. The feathers of the wing are brown, inclining 
to violet, and this is the general colour of the wings 
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in all the humming- birds, and colibris. The bill alſo 
and the feet are commonly black, the legs are clothed 
pretty low with little downy plumules; and the toes 
are furniſhed with little ſharp curved nails. All of 
them have ten feathers in the tail ; the colour of theſe 
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with the luſtre of burniſhed ſteel. In the female the 
colours are generally not ſo bright; it is acknowledged 
too by the beſt obſervers to be rather ſmaller than the 
male. The bill of the humming- bird is equally thick 
throughout, ſlightly ſwelled at the tip, compreſſed ho- 
rizontally, and fraight. T his laſt character diſtinguiſhes 
the humming- bird from the colibris. This firſt and 
leaſt ſpecies is found in Brazil and the Antilles. Ed- 
wards received one from Jamaica. Specific character 
of the trochilus minimus: © Its lateral tail- feathers 
white at their outer edge; its body of ſhining green, 
below whitiſh.” It weighs between twenty and forty- 
five prains, 

Synonymes.---Le plus petit oiſeau-mouche, Buff. 
Trochilus minimus, Linn. Gmel. and Klein. Melliſuga, 
Brig. Guianumbi ſeptima ſpecies, Mareg. Guainumbi 
minor, corpore toto cinereo, Ray. Polythmus mini- 


mus variegatus, Brown. Leaſt humming- bird, Sloane, 
Eat. and Lath, 


TRE RED-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 


CATESBY, in deſcribing this bird, feebly expreſſes 
the luſtre and beauty of the colour of its throat, when 
he calls it a crimſon enamel : it has the brilliancy and 
fire of the ruby. In a ſide view, it has a gold tinge, 
and, ſeen from below, it appears à dull garnet. We 
may remark that the feathers of the throat are faſhion- 
cd and diſpoſed like ſcales, round and detached ; which 
arrangement multiplies the reflections, that play both 
on the neck and the head of the humming-birds, 
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the upper ſide of the body is gold-green, changing 
„ into 


tail-feathers is, in moſt of the ſpecies, bluiſh black, 


among all their ſparkling feathers. In the preſent, all 
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into red copper; the breaſt and the fore part of the 
body are mixed with white, grey, and blackiſh ; the 
two feathers in the middle of the tail are of the colour 
of the back, and the lateral feathers are purple-brown; 
Cateſby ſays copper colour. The wing is brown, tinged 
with violet. The form of the wings is fingular : 
Cateſby compares it to the blade of a Turkiſh ſcime- 
tar. The four or five firſt outer quills are long, the 
next much leſs ſo, and thoſe neareſt the body are ex- 
tremely ſmall; which, joined to another circumſtance, 
that the largeſt are curved outwards, makes the two 
wings when ſpread reſemble a drawn bow, of which 
the little body of the bird repreſents the arrow in the 
middle. This ſpecies appears in ſummer in Carolina, 
and even in New England. Some narratives tranſport 


it to Gaſpeſia, and Charlevoix ſays that he ſaw it in 


Canada. The winter retreat 1s ſaid to be in Florida; 
it breeds in Carolina in ſummer, and departs when 
the flowers begin to fade. It extracts its nouriſhment 
from the flowers only; © and I have always obſerved,” 
ſays Cateſby, that it never feeds on inſects, but en- 
tirely on honey juices.” Specific character of the 
trochilus-colubris: © It is gold-green ; its tail-feathers 
black, the three lateral ones ferruginous tipt with white; 
its throat flame coloured.“ It is three inches and one- 
third long. 

' Synonymes.---Le rubis, Buff, Trochilus-colubris, 
Linn. Gmel. and Klein, Melliſuga Carolinenſis gutture 
rubro, Briſ Tomineo vireſcens, gutture flammeo, 
Petiv. Guainumbi, Ray and Will. American tomi- 
neius, or humming-bird, Cateſiy and Kalm. Red- 
throated honey-ſucker, Penn. Red-throated humming- 
bird, Eaw. and Lath. 


Tus AMETHYSTINE HUMMING-BIRD. 


ALL the throat and fore part of the neck are of a 
brilliant amethyſt, which it is impoſſible to figure or 
paint, This is one of the ſmalleſt of the ſpecies 2 
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ſize and form the ſame with the foregoing ; its tail is 


alſo forked. The fore ſide of the body is marbled 
with white, grey, and brown ; the upper fide is gold- 


green; the amethyſt colour of the throat changes into 
purple brown, when the eye is placed lower than the 
object. The wings ſeem rather ſhorter than in the 


other humming-birds, and reach not the two middle 


E feathers of the tail, which are however the ſhorteſt, 


and give it a forked ſhape. 

Specific character of the trochilus amethyſtinus : 
cet is gold-green, below variegated with aſh and 
brown, its throat amethyſtine.” Ut is found in Ca- 
yenne. Synonymes.---Trochilus amethy ſtinus, mel. 
A methyſtine humming- bird, Lath. 


TAE GOLD- GREEN HUMMING BIRD. 
GREEN and gold yellow ſparkle more or leſs in 


all the humming birds; but theſe fine colours cover the 


whole plumage- of this, with a brilliancy and gloſs 
which the eye cannot enough admire. Im certain po- 
ſitions it is pure dazzling gold; in others, it is a glazed 
green, which is not inferior to the luſtre of poliſhed 
meta]. "Theſe colours extend over the wings; the tail 
has the black hue of burniſhed ſee]. Its ſingular 
beauty, its ſhort bill, and the dazzle of gold, and of 
brilliant and reſplendent green, diſtinguiſh it ſufficient- 
ly from the reſt of this elegant genus. 

Specific character: It is very green, its belly 
white, its tail ſteel-coloured.” Synonymes.---Tro- 


chilus viridiſſimus, Gmel. All- green humming-bird, 


Latham, 2 


Taz BLUE-FRONTED HUMMING-BIRD. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by the reſplendent 
blue on its breaſt, Its tail is like the former, only an 
inch long, and does not exceed the wing; it is re- 
markably ſportive and nimble in all its motions. 

Specific character: © It is gold- green; its front 
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ſky-blue, its vent white, its wing-feathers violet-brown, 
its feet feathered, its tail ſteel-coloured, and ſomewhat 
forked.” Synonymes.---Trochilus glaucopis, Gmel. 
Trochilus frontalis, Lathᷣ. Mellifuga Braſilienſis caud; 
bifurc?, Briſi Guainumbi major, Ray and Will. 
Blue-fronted humming-bird, Lath. Syn. 


Tux TUEFTED-NECKED HUMMING-BIRD. 


THIS name marks a very ſingular character, which 
diſtinguiſnes this bird from all the reſt. Not only its 
head 1s ornamented with a pretty long rufous tuft, but 
on each ſide of the neck, below the ears, rife ſeven or 
eight unequal feathers; the two longeſt, being fix or 
ſeven lines, are rufous, and narrow throughout, but 
the ends a little widened, and tipt with a green dot. 
The bird erects them, reclining them back; while at 


reſt they lie flat on the neck; as alſo does the beautiful . 


tuft: but they are all briſtled when it flies, and the 
bird appears quite round. The throat and the fore 
fide of the neck are of a rich gold-green (if the eye 
be held much lower than the object, theſe brilliant fea- 
thers appear entirely brown) ; the head and all the 
upper fide of the body green, with dazzling reflections 


of gold and bronze, as tar as the white bar that croſſes 


the rump; beyond this to the end of the tail, is ſpread 
a ſhining gold on a brown ground on the outer webs 
of the quills, and rufous on the inner ones : the un- 
der fide of the body is gold-green brown ; the lower 
belly white. The tufted-neck does not exceed the 
ſize of the amethyſtine : the female reſembles it, ex- 
cept that it has no tuft or external ears ; the bar of the 
rump is ruſty, and ſo is the throat; the reſt of the 
under fide of the body rufous ſhaded with greeniſh ; 


its back and the upper fide of the head are, as in the 
male, green with gold-and-bronze reflections. 
Synonymes.--- Hupecol, Buff. Trochilus auratus, 
Gmel. 
ming- bird, Laib. 


Trochilus ornatus, and tufted- necked hum- 
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Tur RUBY-NECKED HUMMING-BIRD. 


OF all the birds of the genus, this is the moſt beau- 
tifal, ſays Marcgrave, and the moſt elegant: it has 
the colours and ſparkling fire of the ruby and the to- 
paz: the upper fide of its head and neck is as brilliant 
as a ruby ; the throat, all the fore fide of the neck, in 
the front view, dazzle like the aurora topaz of Brazil. 
The fame parts, ſeen a little lower, reſemble unburn- 
iſhed gold, and, ftill lower, change into a dull green; 
the top of the neck and the belly are of a velvet black 
brown; the wing is violet brown; the lower belly 
white; the inferior coverts of the tail and its quills 
are of a fine gold-rufous, and tinged with purple; it 
is edged with brown at the end; the rump is brown, 
heightened with gold-green ; the wings, when cloſed, 
do not extend beyond the tail, whoſe quills are equal. 
Marcgrave remarks that it is broad, and that the bird 
diſplays it gracefully in flying. It 1s pretty large for 
its kind. Its total length is three inches and from four 
to ſix lines; its bill is ſeven or eight; Marcgrave calls 
this Half an inch. This beautiful ſpecies ſeems numer- 
ous, and has become common in the cabinets of natu- 
raliſts: Seba ſays that he received many of them from 
Curagoa. We may notice a character which all the 
colibris have, viz. that the bill is thick feathered at 
its baſe, and ſometimes as far as the fourth or third of 
its length. The female has only a ſtreak of gold or 


topaz on the throat and fore part of the neck ; the 


reſt of the under fide of the body is white grey. 


Specific character of the trochilus moſchitus : © It is 


gold-green its tail feathers equal and ferruginous, the 
outermoſt tipt with brown; its wing- feathers black.“ 
Synonymes.---Trochilus moſchitus, Linn. and Gmel. 


Melliſuga Brafilienfis gutture topazino, Bri. Tro- 


chilus with a ferruginous tail, Bancroft. Ruby- necked 
humming- bird, Lath. 0 | | 
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Taz RUBY-CRESTED HUMMING-BIRD. 


THE only difference which diſtinguiſhes this from 
the preceding ſpecies, conſiſts in its having a creſt, but 
which 1s not much raiſed. In other reſpects, the re- 
ſemblance is ſtriking ; and, from a compariſon of the 
birds, the latter appears rather ſmaller, and its colours 
not fo deep, though the tints and diſtributions are eſ- 


ſentially the ſame: and conſequently requires no further 


deſcription. 

Specific character: *It is gold-greeniſh, its tail- 
feathers equal and ferruginous, tipt with black ; a red- 
creſted cap. Synonymes.---Trochilus elatus, Gmel. 
Melliſuga Americana gutture topazino, Brij/. Flori. 
ſuga aut melliſuga, Seba. Ruby-creſted humming. 
bird, Edw. and Lath. | : | 


Tue CRESTED GREEN HUMMING-BIRD. 


Its creſt reſembles the moſt brilliant emerald ; and 
this diſtinguiſhes it, for the reſt of its plumage is dull. 
The back. has green and gold reflections, on a brown 
ground: the wing is brown; the tail blackiſh, and 
ſhining like poliſhed ſteel; all the fore - ſide of the body 
is velvet brown, mixed with a little gold-green near the 
ſhoulders ; the wing, when cloſed, does not exceed 
the tail. The under fide of the bill is covered with 
little green brilliant feathers as far as the middle. Labat 
obſerves that the female has no creſt. 

Specific character of the zrochilus criſtatus : © It is 
green, its wings brown, its belly brown cinereous, its 
creſt bluiſh, its legs feathered.” Synonymes.--- 
L'oiſeau-mouche huppe, Buff. Trochilus criſtatus, 
Linn. Gmel. and Boromſt. Melliſuga criſtata, Briſ. 
and Klein. Green ſtrait-billed humming-bird, Bancroft, 
Creſted green humming- bird, Lath. 


Tz 
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TX 7: RACKET-TAILED HUMMING-BIRD. 
TWO naked ſhafts, extending from the two mid- 
dle feathers of the tail, are terminated with little fans, 
| which gives them the form of rackets. The ribs of 
all the quills of the tail are very thick, and of a ruſty 
white; the reſt is brown, like the wings. The upper 
RE fide of the body is of a bronze green; the throat is 
FRE of a rich emerald-green. The point of the bill is 
about thirty lines from the end of the true tail; the 
XX two ſhafts extend ten lines farther. This ſpecies is 
not well known, and ſeems very rare. It is one of 
the ſmalleſt humming-birds, and, excluſive of the tail, 
it exceeds not the tufted-neck. | 
Specific character of the trochilus longicaudus : It 
is gold-green, its throat emerald ; its wings, and its 
= tail-feathers, brown, the two mid-ones very long.” 
RE Synonymes,--L'oiſeau- mouchea raquettes, Buff. Tro- 
chilus longicaudus, Gmel. Trochilus platurus, Lath. 
{ad. Racket-tailed humming-bird, Lath. Syn. 


TE BROWN HUMMING-BIRD. 


ALL the plumage of this ſpecies 1s a mixture of 
orange, purple, and brown; and it is, perhaps the 
only one of the genus that has not the gold. green on 
the back. Klein has therefore diſcriminated it imper- 
fectly by the epithet of brown-winged; ſince brown, 
with more or leis of violet and purple, is the general 
colour of theſe birds. The bill is ten lines, which is 

nearly one-third of its length. 

Specific character of the trochilys ruber : Its la- 
teral tail-feathers are violet; its body of a brown 
brick- colour, ſomewhat ſpotted.” Synony mes. 
L'oiſeau-mouche pourpre, Buff. Trochilus ruber, Linn. 
and Gmel, Melliſuga Surinamenſis, Bri. Melliſfuga 
alis fuſcis, Klein, Little brown humming- bird, Ede. 
Banc. and Latb. e 
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TRE GOLD-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD, 9 8 
I Hs bird has a beautiful gold ſtreak on the throat; 
the fore-fide of the body is white, mixed under the 


neck with ſome feathers of a ſhining colour. Its length © 


is three inches and five or fix lines; all the under fide ' 
of the body, except the gold ſtreak on the fore- ſide of 
the neck, is white grey, and the upper fide gold green. 

Specific character of the zrochilus leucogaſter: lt 
15 gold-green, below white, its legs feathered.” Syno- 
nymes.--Trochilus leucogaſter, Gmel. Melliſuga Cay? 
anenſis ventre albo, Bri. Guainumbi prima ſpecies, 
Ray and Will. Larger humming-bird, Sloane. Gold. 


throated humming-bird, Laib. 


Tur GREY-BELLIED HUMMIMG-BIRD. 


ALL the upper ſide of this ſpecies is a beautiful 
gold-green, varying with a pure copper colour; the 
under fide grey; the feathers of the tail gold-green 
on their firſt half, varying with a pure copper colour, 
and dark purple on their other half, the lateral ones 
tipt with grey ; the feet feathered. 

Synonymes.---T rochilus-pegaſus, Gmel. Melliſuga 
Cayanenſis, ventre griſes, Briſ, Grey-bellied hum- 
ming-bird, Lath. 


Tur SAPPHIRE HUMMING-BIRD. 


T HIS is rather above the middle ſize; the fore 
fide of the neck and breaſt is of a rich ſapphire blue, 
with violet reflections; the throat is rufous ; the upper 
and under fides of the body dull gold- green ; the lower 
belly white; the inferior coverts of the tail rufous ; 
the ſuperior ones of a ſhining gold- brown; the quills 
of the tail are gold-rufous, edged with brown; thoſe 
of the wings brown; the bill is white, except the point, 
which is black, Synonymes.---Le ſaphir, Buff. Tro- 
chilus ſaphirinus, Gmel. Sapphire humming- bird, Lath, 


EME: 


"XX EMERALD-SAPPHIRE HUMMING-BIRD. 
"XX THE two rich colours which decorate this bird de- 
1 ſervedly confer upon it the names of thoſe precious 
tones. A ſapphire blue covers the head and throat, 
and melts admirably into the glazed emerald green, 
with gold reflections that cover the breaſt, the ſtomach, 
the circle of the neck, and the back. The bird is 
middle ſized; and comes from Guadaloupe. We have 
ſeen another, brought from Guiana, of the ſame bulk; 
but it had not the ſapphire throat, and the reſt of its 
body was of a very brilliant glazed green. The lait 
appears to be a variety, or at leaſt a ſpecies nearly re- 
lated to the firſt, In both, the lower belly is white; 
the wing is brown, and exceeds not the tail, which is 
cut equally and rounded : it is black, with blue re- 
WE flexions ; their bill is pretty long, its lower half whit- 
iim, and upper black. 

p pecific character of the zrochilus bicolor : © It is 
= gold-cmerald ; its head and throat ſky-blue.” Syno- 
a nymes.---Trochilus bicolor, Gmel. Sapphire and 
emerald humming-bird, Laib. = 


Tue GREEN-axnp-BLUE HUMMING-BIRD. 
_ THIS is above the middle fize; it is near four in- 
ches long, and its bill is eight lines. Its throat and the 
= fore part of its neck are emerald green, brilliant and 
= golden; its breaſt, its ſtomach, and the top of its back, 
care purple blue amethyſt of the utmoſt beauty: the 
= lower part of the back is gold-green, on a brown 
ground; the belly is white; the bill blackiſh ; the tail 
velvet black, ſhining like poliſhed ſteel. | 
Specific character of the trochilus ouriffia : © It is 
== 2olden-green, the feathers of its tail ſomewhat equal 
= and gold-brown, the feathers of the wings black, its 
belly blue.” Synonymes.---Trochilus-ouriflia, Linn. 
and Gmel. Melliſuga Surinamenſis pectore cœruleo, 
Brifſ. Green. and- blue humming- bird, Edw. and Lath. 
THE 
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Tar CARBUNCLE HUMMING-BIRD. © 
A CARBUNCLE red, or deep ruby, is the co- 
jour of the throat and breaſt ; the upper fide of the 
kead and neck is of a duller red ; a velvet black en- 
velopes the reſt of the body ; the wing is brown, and 


the tail of a deep gold-rufous. The bird is rather 


above the middle fize ; the bill, both above and below, 
is beſet with feathers, through almoſt one half of its 
length. It is a rare ſpecies ; or at leaſt has fallen un- 
der the obſervation of but few ornithologiſts. 

Specific character of the trochilus carbunculus : It 
is black; its head, neck, and breaſt, red; its wings 
brown; its tai] gold-rufous.“ Synonymes.---L'ef- 
carboucle, Buff, Trochilus carbunculus, Gmel. Car- 
buncle humming- bird, Lath. ; 


TAE CAYENNE HUMMING-BIRD. 
THE whole body 1s of a brilliant green, with gold 
re flections: the upper mandible is black, the lower 
rutous ; the wing is brown; the tail pretty broad, and 
ſhines like poliſhed ſteel: the total length exceeds ſome: 
what three inches: the under fide of the body has 
not ſo much green as the back, and is only marked 
with ſpots or waves of that colour. The female is 
rather the ſmalleſt, as is uſual in this tribe of birds. 
Specific character of the ztrochilus melliſugus : © It 
is gold-green ; its tail-feathers equal and blue, wing- 
feathers darkifh blue; its legs feathered. | 
Synonymes.-- Trochilus melliſugus, Linn. and Gmze!. 
Guainumbi noni ſpecies, Ray and Will. Mellifuga 
Cayanenſis, Briſ. Cayenne humming- bird, Laib. 


Tus SPOTTED-NECKED HUM MING-BIRD. 


THIS ſpecies is much related to the preceding. It 
is larger, and, but for that difference, we ſhoul4 have 
aſhgned it the ſame place. Briſſon ſays that it is four 
inches long, and its bill eleven lines. Its plumage 
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differs very little from that of the preceding. Specific 


character: © It is gold-green, below grey; its tail ſteel- 
We coloured, tipt with, grey ; the feathers of its breaſt 
= fringed with white.“ Synonymes, ---L'oiſeau-mouche 

W 2 gorge tachetee, Buff. Trochilus fimbriatus, Gmel. 
= Mclliſuga Cayanenſis gutture nævio, B77. Spotted 
RE necked humming-bird, Lath. 


rar RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 


IIS is larger than moſt of the ſpecies, being four 
inches four lines in length; its throat is of a ſparkling ruby, 
or, in certain poſitions, roſe colour; its head, its neck, 
1 : the anterior and upper parts of its body, emerald 


green, with gold reffections; the tail is rufous. It is 
found both in Brazil and in Guiana, 7 

Specific character of the 7rochilus rubineus: It is 
gold - green, its throat gold-red, its wings and tail ru- 
fous.” Synonymes.---Trochilus rubineus, Lath. Ind. 
Melliſuga Braſilienſis gutture rubro, Bri Ruby- 
throated humming-bird, Lath. Syn. 


Tas VIOLET-EARED HUMMING- BIRD. 


THE epithet eared is applied to this humming- bird, 
both on account of the remarkable colour of the two 
pencils of feathers, which extend behind the ears, and 
on account of their great length, which is twice or 
thrice that of the ſmall adjoining feathers that cover 
the neck. They ſeem only the production of what, 
in all birds, cover the meatus auditorius; they are ſoft, 
and their downy fibres not glued together. Theſe are 
the remarks of Mauduit, and well agree with his in- 
genious obſervation, viz. that all the feathers. which 
appear ſuperabundant, or, fo to fpeak, paraſite, in 
birds, are not peculiarities of ſtructure, but merely the 
extenſion and developement of parts common to all 
the others. The eared humming-bird is. of the firſt; 
magnitude, being four inches and a half long. Of 
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the two pencils which diſtinguiſh the ears, and which 
conſiſt each of five or fix feathers, the one is emerald- 
green and the other amethyſt-violet ; a ſtreak of vel- 


vet black ſtretches under the eye ; all the fore part of 9 


the head and body is of a bright gold- green, which 
changes on the coverts of the tail into a very lively 
bright green; the throat and under ſide of the body 
are of a fine white; of the tail-quills, the ſix lateral 
ones are of the ſame white, the four mid- ones black, 
inclining to deep blue; the wing is blackiſh, and the 
tail projects beyond it nearly one-third of its length. 
In the female, the pencils and the black ſtreak under 
the eye are leſs diſtin ; in other reſpects it reſembles 
the male. | | | 

Synonymes.---L'oiſeau-mouche a oreilles, Buff. 
Trochilus auritus, Gme!. Melliſuga Cayanenſis ma- 
Jor, Briff. Violet-eared humming- bird, Lath. 


Tas COLLARED HUMMING-BIRD. 


THIS bird is four inches eight lines in length; its 
bill ten lines; its head throat, and neck, of a fine ob- 
{cure blue, gloſſed with green; on the back of the 
neck, and near the back, is a white half collar; the 
back is gold-green ; the tail white at the end, and 
edged with black; its two middle quills, and their 
coverts, gold-green ; the breaſts and ſides the fame ; 
the belly white. The two middle feathers of the tall 
are ſhorter than the reſt, and the wing, when cloſed, 


does not project beyond it. This ſpecies is found at 


Cayenne and Surinam. 

Specific character of the frochilus mellivorus : © Its 
tail-feathers are black, the lateral ones white; the 
head blue; the back green; the belly white.“ Syno- 
nymes.---Trochilus mellivorsus, Linn. Gmel. and 
Browſz. Melliſuga Surinamenſis torquata, Brif. 
White · bellied humming- bird, Edu. and Loth. 
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THE BROAD-SHAFTED HUMMING-BIRD. 


THIS bird and the preceding are the two largeſt of 
the genus. The preſent is four inches eight lines long; 
all the upper fide of the body is a faint gold- green; 
the under fide grey ; the middle feathers of the tail 
are like thoſe of the back; the lateral ones white at 
the tip, the reſt of a brown reſembling poliſhed ſteel. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the other birds humming-birds 
by the protuberance of three or four great wing-quills, 
whoſe ſhafts appear ſwelled and dilated, bent near the 
middle, which gives the wing the ſhape of a broad ſabre. 

Specific character of the trochilus campylopterus: 


« It is gold- green; below grey; its lateral tail- feathers 


brown, tipt with white; the ſhafts of three or four of 
the middle feathers of the wings curved in the mid- 
dle.“ Synonymes.---L'oifeau mouche à larges tuyaux, 
Buff. Trochilus campylopterus, Gme/. Trochilus 
latipennis, ZLath, Ind. Broad - ſhafted humming bird, 
Lath. Syn. 


Tur BLACK HUMMING BIRD. 
LENGTH two inches and a quarter: bill five lines 


and a half, and black; the head, and from thence to 


the tail, above, the parts are browniſh black with a 
copper glols ; ſides and thighs grey-brown, gloſſed with 
the ſame; the throat, fore part of the neck, breaſt, 
and belly, whitiſh grey: on the throat are ſome mi- 
nute brown ſpecks; under tail-coverts white ; tail 
ſteel black; legs covered to the toes with grey brown 
feathers ; toes and claws black. Inhabits St. Domingo. 

Synonymes.---Trochilus niger, Zinu, L'oiſeau- 
mouche de St. Domingue, Bra. 


Tye BROWN-CROWNED HUM MING-BIRD. 


LENGTH three inches: bill trait, black, and 
three quarters of an inch in length : on the middle of 


the crown a ſpot of brown, reaching to the baſe of the 
bill; the plumage on the upper parts gloſſy brown: 
5 | 
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mw NATURAL HISTORY 


beneath dirty white; belly white ; down the middle of 
the throat and neck, as far as the belly, paſſes a green 
gold {tripe ; quills black; tail cinnamon- coloured at the 
baſe, and duſky at the ends; legs black. It inhabits 


Surinam, 


THE GRE Y-BELLIED HUMMING-BIRD. 


THIS ſpecies is green gold above, and beneath grey 
brown : bill ſeven lines and a halt long, and black; 
the tail has the lower half the colour of the back ; the 
end half purple black; the fide feathers grey at the 
tips ; the legs are feathered to the toes with grey brown; 
and the toes and claws are black. Inhabits Cayenne, 

Synonymes.--- T rochihus pegaſus, Liun. L'oiſeau- 
mouche a ventre gris de Cayenne, Þriff. 


Tur TOBAGO HUMMING.-BIRD. 


LENGTH four inches: bill three quarters; colour 
duſky ; the under mandible yellow, except at the tip; 
head, neck, back as far as the middle, and beneath 
as far as the belly, gloſſy green; lower part of the 
back, rump, and wing-coverts, green gloſſed with 
copper; acroſs the lower part of the belly a white 
bar ; thighs white; vent and under tail-coverts very 
pale brown; quills and tail blue black, the laſt ſome- 
what forked; legs black. Native of Tobago. 


THE GUIANA HUMMING-BIRD. 


LENGTH little more than two inches : the bill 
black, long, and flender ; the feathers on the neck, 
back, and upper edges of the wings, have a beautiful 
pea-green colour ; the top of the head is creſted with 
a {mall tuft of a variable crimſon colour; the feathers 
of the breaſt are likewiſe crimſon ; and the long fea- 
thers on the wings and tail are green, crimſon, and 
dark purple; the head is ſmall, with little, round, 
black, ſhining eyes. It is the moſt frequent of al 
the humming- birds in Guiana, and ſeems peculiar to it. 


3 Syno- 
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Synonyme. Small green and crimſon humming- 
bird, Banc. 


Taz COLIBRI, on HUMMING-BIRDS witn 


A CURVED BILL. 
THOUGH the colibri are ranged in the ſame ge- 


nus with the humming birds, they are nevertheleſs 
diſtinguiſhed by an obvious and permanent character: 
in the colibris the bill is equal and taper, inflated 
ſlightly near the end, and not ſtraight, as in the hum- 
ming- birds, but curved throughout, and longer alſo 
in proportion. All naturaliſts agree that the colibris 
and humming-birds have the ſame manner of living; 
and it is no leſs difficult to breed the young of the 
colibri than thoſe of the humming-bird ; they are as 
delicate, and confinement proves equally fatal to them. 
The parents have been ſeen, hurried on by the auda- 
city of affection, to ruſh with food for their progeny 
into the very hands of the plunderer. Labat relates 


an inſtance of this which deſerves our notice. 1 


ſhewed,” ſays he, © to Father Montdidier a neſt of 
colibris, which was placed on a ſhed near the houſe. 
He carried it off with the young, when they were a- 
bout fifteen or twenty days old, and put them in a cage 
at his room window, where the cock and hen continu- 
ed to feed them, and grew ſo tame, that they ſcarcely 
ever left the room; and though not ſhut in the cage, 
nor ſubjected to any reſtraint, they uſed to eat and 
fleep with their brood. I have often ſeen all the four 
fitting upon Father Montdidier's finger, ſinging, as if 
they had been perched upon a branch. He fed them 
with a very fine and almoſt limpid paſte, made with 
biſcuit, Spaniſh wine, and ſugar. They dipt their 
tongue in it, and when their appetite was ſatisfied they 
Hluttered and chanted, I never {aw any thing more 
lovely than thoſe four pretty little birds, which flew 
about the houſe, and attended the call of their foſter- 
father, He preſerved them in this way tive or fix 

<3 Þ months, 
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months, and we hoped ſoon to fee them breed, when 
F ther Montdidier, having one night forgotten to tie 
the cage in which they rooſted by a cord that hung 
from the ceiling, to keep them from the rats, had the 
vexation in the morning to find that they had been de- 
voured.” Voy. aux Iſles de ” Amerique, Paris, 1722. 

It does not appear that the colibris advance fo far 
into North America as the humming-birds ; at leaſt, 
Cateſby ſays that he ſaw only one ſpecies of theſe in 
Carolina, And Charlevoix, who pretends that he 
found a humming-bird in Canada, confeſſes that he 
never ſaw there a colibri. Yet it is not the cold that 
prevents it from viſiting that province in the ſummer, 
ſince it ſeeks a cold temperature at a conſiderable height 
among the Anies. M. de la Condamine never ſaw 
coiibris more numerous than in the gardens of Quito, 
where the climate is not hot. They prefer, therefore, 
a warmth of twenty or twenty-one degrees: there, in 
a perpetual round of pleaſures and joys, they fly from 
the expanded bloſſom to the open bud, and where the 
harmonious year for ever invites them, by its enchant- 
ing mildneſs, to love and fruition. 


Tus LONG-TAILED COLIBRI. 


THE two exterior feathers of the tail are near twice 
as long as the body, and project above four inches, 
T hele feathers, and all thoſe of the tail, of which the 
two middle ones are very ſhort, and not exceeding 
eight lines, are wonderfully beautiful, and mingled 
with reflections of green and of gold blue; the body 
is green; the wing is purple brown,--- This ſpecies oc- 


curs in Jamaica. | 
Specific character of the trochilus forficatus : © It 
is green, the lateral feathers of the tail very long, its 
cap and its tail-f-athers blue.“ Synonymes.--T rochi- 
lus forficatus, Laib. Gmel. and Browſe. Falcinellus 
vertice caudaque cyancis, Klein. — 
| cauda 
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cauda bifurca, Briſ. Long-tailed green humming- 
bird, Ed. Fork-tailed humming- bird, Lath, 


Z Taz LONG-TAILED BLACK-CAP COLIBRI. 
"= THIS hath a longer tail than any of the reſt; 
the two great feathers are four times as long as the 
body, which is ſcarcely two inches; theſe are alſo the 
two outer moſt; their webs conſiſt of parted downy fibres, 
3 A and they are black like the crown of the head ; the head 
is gold- brown- green; the fore ſide of the body green; 
the wings purple-brown. Albin found this bird in 
its neſt, which conſiſted of cotton. | 
p pecific character of the /rochilus polytmus ; © It is 
RE greeniſh, the lateral feathers of its tail very long, its 
cap and tail feathers brown.“ Synonymes.---Trochi- 
us polytmus, Linn. and Gmel. Falcinellus cauda ſep- 
Vs tem unciarum, Klein. Nelliſuga Jamaicenſis atrica- 
˙ᷣꝛpailla cauda bifurca, Briſſ. Long-tailed humming- bird, 
Albin. Long tailed black- cap humming- bird, Edw. 
and Hancroft. Black- capped humming- bird, Laib. 
E | Tue FORK-TAILED COLIBRI. 
TE beautiful violet blue, which covers the head, 
throat, and neck, would ſeem to indicate an analogy 
do the ſapphire, did not the great length of the tail 
IE <xhibit too obvious a difference. The two exterior 

gs quills are two inches longer than the two mid-ones ; 
tue lateral ones continually diminiſh, which makes the 
ail very much forked. The bird is dark blue, gliſten- 
ug like burniſhed ſteel; all the body, both above and 
= below, is of a ſhining gold- green; there is a white 
= | ſpot on the lower belly; the wings, when cloſed, reach 
j 1 only to the middle of the tail, which is three inches 
0 and three lines; the bill is eleven lines, and the total 
. length is ſix inches. . | | 

i Specific character of the frochilus macrourus : * It 
38 gold. green, its head and throat violet, its belly mark- 
ed with a white ſpace, its tail forked and ſteel- 
| coloured,” 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
coloured.“ Synony mes. T rochilus macrourus, Gel. 


Trochilus forcipatus, Latb. Ind. Melliſuga Cayanen— 


ſis cauda bifurca, BriJ. Cayenne fork-tailed hum- 


ming- bird, Lath. Syn. 


Tas LESSER FORK-TAILED ColIBRI. 


BESIDES the difference of ſize, which obtains be. 
tween this and the preceding ſpecies, there is alſo a 
difference of colours. In the former, the upper parts 
of the head and neck are brown, gloſſed with gold- 
green, whereas in the preſent, the back and breaſt are 
of a ihining violet blue; the throat and the lower part 
of the back are brilliant gold-green ; the ſmall coverts 
below the wings are of a fine violet, the great ones 
gold-green; their quilis black; thoſe of the tail the 
iame; the two exterior ones are the longeſt, which 
makes it forked ; it 1s only an inch and half long ; the 
bird meaſures four inches. | 

Synonymes.- L' oiſeau- mouche violet à queue four- 
chue, Buß. Trochilus furcatus, Melliſuga Jamacienſis 
violacea cauda biturca, Bri. Leſſer fork-tail hum- 
ming- bird, Lath. 


THE LONG-SHAFTED TOPAZ COLIBRI. 


THIS colibri is the largeſt of this diviſion of the 
humming- birds; and we might alſo call it the moſt 
beautiful, did not all theſe brilliant birds rival each 
other, and bewilder the imagination amid the blaze of 
their colours. Its form is delicate, ſlender, elegant, 
and rather ſmaller than the common creeper; its total 
length, from the point of the bill to the end of the 
true bill, being near fix inches ; the two long ſhafts 
project two inches and a half beyond it; the throat, 
and the fore ſide of the neck, decorated by the moſt 
brilliant topaz mark; that colour viewed obliquely 
changes into gold- green, ard from below it appears 
pure green; a hood of ſoft black covers the head, 3 
thread of the ſame black incloſes the topaz mark; the 

breaſt, 
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breaſt, the neck, the top of the back, are of a finer 
deep purple; the belly is of a ſtill richer purple, and 
dazzling with red and gold reffections; the ſhoulders, 
and the lower part of the back, are orange rufous; 
the great quills of the wing, violet- brown; the little 
quills, rufous; the colour of the ſuperior and inferior 
coverts of the tail, gold-green; the lateral quills ru- 
fous, the two middle ones, purple brown; theſe pro- 
jet into two long ſhafts, which are webbed with a 
ſmall edging a line broad on each ſide; theſe long 
ſhafts, in their natural poſition, croſs each other a little 
beyond the tail, and then diverge; they drop in moult- 
ing, and the male to which they belong would then re- 
ſemble the female, were he not diſcriminated by other 
Z characters. The female has not the topaz breaſt, but 
only a ſlight trace of red; and in place of the fine 
RE purple and flame rufous of the male's plumage, almoſt 
all that of the female is gold-green : in both the feet 
are white. 
bpphpecific character of the trochilus pella: It is red, 
its middle tail-feathers very long, its head brown, its 
RE throat golden, and its rump green.” Synonymes.--= 
TIrochilus pella, Linn. and Gmel, Polytmus Surina- 
= menſis longicaudus ruber, Bri; Falcinellus gutture 
viridi, Klein. Long-tailed red humming-bird, Edw. 
Topaz humming-bird, Lath. 


Tux GARNET COLIBRI. 


THE cheeks as far as under the eye, the ſides, and 
lower part of the neck and throat to the breaſt, are 
of a fine brilliant garnet; the upper fide of the head 
and back, and the under ſide of the body are of a ſoft 
black ; the tail and wings of the ſame colour, but or- 
namented with gold-green. The bird is five inches 
long, and the bill ten or twelve lines. Synonymes.-- 
Le grenat, Buy, Trochilatus auratas var, Gmel. 
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Tue SUPERCILIOUS COLIBRI. 


OF all the colibris this has the longeſt bill, which 
is twenty lines; the feathers of the tail, next the two 
long ſhafts, are alſo the longeſt, and the lateral ones con- 
tinually decreaſe, to the two outermoſt, which are the 
ſhorteſt, and this gives the tail a pyramidical ſhape ; 
its quills have a gold gloſs on a grey and blackiſh 
ground, with a whitiſh edge at the point, and the two 
ſhafts are white through the whole projecting portions; 
all the upper fide of the back and head, gold colour; 
the wing violet- brown; and the under ſide of the body 
white- grey. ä 

Specific character of the trochilus ſuperciligſus: © It 
is gloſſy brown; its middle tail. feathers very long; 
its belly ſomewhat fleſn- coloured; its eye - brows white.“ 
Synonymes.-=--Le brin blanc, Buff. T rochilus ſuper- 
cilioſus, Linn. and Gmel. Polytmus Cayanenſis longi- 
caudus, Briſſ. Supercilious humming- bird, Lath. 


Tre SPOTTED COLIBRI. 


THIS ſpecies is pretty large; its wings blackiſh, 
marked with white ſpots on the ſhoulders and back ; 
the tail is brown, and white at the tip. 

Synonymes.---Le zitzil, ou colibri piquete, Buff. 
Trochilus punctulatus, Gmel. Polytmus punctulatus, 
Briſ. Hoitzitziltototl, Fernandez. Spotted hum- 
ming- bird, Laib. 


1a: BLUE-TAILED COLIBRI. 


ACCORDING to Seba, the two long projections 
of feathers which decorate its tail are of a fine blue ; 
the ſame colour, only deeper, covers the ſtomach and 
fore part of the head ; the upper fide of the body and 
of the wings is light green ; the belly cinereous. 

Specific character of the trochilus cyanurus : It is 
green, below cinereous ; its front, its throat, and the 


two middle feathers of the tail longer than the wn 
an 


F) 3 
and blue.” - Synonymes.---Le brin bleu, Bu. Tro- 


chilus cyanurus, Gel. Polytmus Mexicanus longi- 
caudus, Br:fſ. Yayauquitototl, Seba and Klein. Blue- 
tailed humming-bird, Laib. 


Tux GREEN-axp-BLACK COLIBRI. 


IT is rather more than four inches long ; 1ts bill 
thirteen lines; its head, neck, and back, are gold co- 
lour and bronze; the breaſt, the belly, the ſides of the 
body, and the legs, are ſhining black, with a light 
reddiſh reflection; a little white bar croſſes the lower 
belly, and another of gold- green, gliſtening with live- 
ly blue, interſects tranſverſely the top of the breaſt; 
the tail is velvet black, with the blue gloſs of poliſhed 
ſteel. It is ſaid that the female may be diſtinguiſhed 
in this ſpecies by the want of the white ſpot on the 
lower belly. The bird is found both in Mexico and 
in Guiana. | 

Specific character of the trochilus holgſericus: © Tt 
is green; the quills of its tail equal, and black above; 
a blue bar on the breaſt; its belly black.” Syno- 
nymes.--- Trochilus holoſericeus, Linn. Gmel. and 
Borowſe, Polytmus Mexicanus, Brif/. Avis auricoma 
Mexicana, Klein. Black-bellied humming- bird, Ede. 
Baucroft, and Laib. | h 


Tus TUFTED oz PARADISE COLIBRI. 


THIS little bird has a fine red plumage, blue wings; 
two long feathers project from the tail; and on its 


head there is a tuft which is very long in proportion 


7 


to its thickneſs, and falls back on the neck ; the. bill 
is long and curved, including a ſinail bifid tongue, 
which ſerves to ſuck the flowers. It is near five inches 
{ix lines to the end of the tail. | 


. 7 pe ,* Ni 
Specific character of the trechilus paradiſeus: It 


is red, its wings blue, its head creſted; its middle 
tail-feathers very long.“ Synonymes.---Trochilus 


paradiſeus, Lian. Gel, and Borowh, Polytmus Mexi- 
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canus longicaudus ruber criftatus, Bri. Paradiſe hum- 
ming- bird, Lath. 


Tur VIOLET-TAILED COLIBRI. 
THE bright pure violet which paints the tail of this 


colibri, diſcriminates it from the reſt ; the four middle 
feathers are of a violet colour, melted under brilliant 
reflections of gold- green; the ſix outer ones, viewed 
from below, preſent a white point, with a violet ſpot 
that ſurrounds a ſpace of dark blue like burniſhed ſteel ; 

all the under fide of the body is richly gilded in the 
front view, and when held obliquely it appears green; 
the wing, as in all theſe birds, 1s brown, verging on 
violet ; the fides of the throat are white, and, in the 
middle, there is a longitudinal ſtreak of brown, mixed 


with green ; the ſides are coloured with the ſame ; the 


breaſt and belly are white. This ſpecies 1s pretty large, | 


it being five inches; and has one of the longeſt bills, 
which is ſixteen lines. 


Specific character of the frochilus albus: It is 


gold-green; its under ſurface, the ſides of the neck, 
and the tips of the ſix outer tail feathers, white; its 
tail violet.” Synonymes.---Trochilus albus, Gmel. 
Trochilus nitidus, £2th, ſad. Violet-tailed humming- 
bird, Laty. Syn, 


Tur GREEN-THROATED COLIBRI. 


A STREAK of very bright emerald- green is traced 
on the throat of this colibri, which "He ſpreading on 
the fore fide of the neck; there is a black ſpot on the 
breaſt ; the fides of the rot and neck are rufous, 
mixed with white; the belly is pure white; the up- 
per fide of the body, and of the tail, dull gold-green; 
below the tail, are the ſame violet, white and pact 
ed ſteel ſpots, as in the violet-tailed colibri. The! 
two ſpecies appear analogous, and they are of the "wi 
ſize, but the bill of the green-throated colibri is not 
fo long. 


7 3 Syno- 
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Synonymes.---Trochilus maculatus, Gmel, Tro- 
chilus gularis, Lat. Ind. Green-throated humming- 
bird, Lath. Syn. 


TRE CARMINE-THROATED COLIRRI. 
IT is four inches and a half in length; its bill thir- 


teen lines, much curved, and therefore analogous to 
that of the creepers ; the throat, the cheeks, and all 
the fore part of the neck, carmine red, with a ruby 
luſtre; the upper fide of the head, body, and tail, 
of a ſoft blackiſh brown, with a flight fringe of blue 
on the edge of the feathers; a deep gold-green ſhines 
on the wings ; the inferior and ſuperior coverts of the 
tail are of a fine blue. This bird was drought from 
Surinam into England. 

Specific character of the frochilus jugularis: It is 
bluiſh, its tail-feathers equal, its neck below blood - 
coloured.“ Synonymes.-Trochilus jugularis, Linn. 


and Enel. Red- breaſted humming- bird, Edw. and 


Latbam. 


TE VIOLET COLIBRI. 
THIS bird is four inches and two lines in length; 


its bill eleven lines; the whole head, neck, and belly, 
covered with purple violet, which is brilliant on the 
throat and on the fore ſide of the neck, and diluted 
on all the reſt of the body with a mixture of velvet 
black; the wing is gold-green; the tail the ſame, with 
a changing reflection of black. It is found in Cay- 
enne; its colours reſemble thoſe of the garnet colibri; 
but the difference of ſize is too great to admit of their 
being claſſed together. fs 

Specific character of the trochilus violaceus : © Tt is 
violet; its wings and tail gold-green.“ Synonymes. -- 
Trochilus violaceus, Gel. Polytmus Cayanenſis 
violaceus, Bri. Violet humming- bird, Latb. 
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Tux GREEN-GORGET COLIBRI. 


IT is rather larger than the violet-tailed colibri, but 
its bill is not ſo long; all the fore part and ſides of the 
neck, with the lower part of the throat, emerald 
green,; the top of the throat, or the ſmall portion be- 
z3eath the bill, of a bronze colour; the breaſt velvet 
black, tinged with dull blue; green and gold appear 


on the flanks, and cover all the upper fide of the body; 


the belly White; the tail purple blue, with the reflec- 
tion of burniſhed fice] l, and exceeds not the wing. 
We conceive. the female to be of the ſame ſize and 
diſtribution of colours, xcept that the green, on the 
fore part of the neck, is interſected by two white 
ſtreaks, and that the bl ack, on the throat, is neither 
fo broad nor fo deep. 

Specific character of the frochilus gramiueus: © It 
8 green, below white; its throat emerald ; its 
breaſt bl. Ack; its tail purple.“ Synonymes.---Le 
haufie-col vert, Buff. Trochilus gramineus, Gmet, 
Black- breaſted humming-bird, Laib. 


TRE RED-COLLARED COLIBRI. 


THIS is of the middle ſize, being four inches and 
five or ſix lines in length; on the lower and fore part 
of the neck, there is a Banden red collar, of conſi- 


— wad 


derable breadth ; the back, the neck, the head, the 


throat, and the been ſt, are of a bronze and gold- green; 
the tuo middle feathers of the tail are of the ſame 
colour; the eight others are white, and this is the cha- 
racter by Which Edwards diſcriminates the bird. 
Specific character of the trochilus leucurus : © It is 
gold green, its tail-feathers equal, its collar red.” 
Sy nonvmes.---Trochilus leucurus, Linn. and Gmet. 
Poiytmus Surinamenſis, Brif}. \V hite-tailed hum- 


ming- bird, Eg, and Laib. 


TE 


N 


| necked humming-bird, Lath. : 
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THE MANGO COLIBRI. 
THE throat, the fore ſide of the neck, the breaſt, 


and the belly, of this colibri, are of the moſt beautiful 
velvet black; a freak of brilliant blue riſes from the 
corners of the bill, and, deſcending over the ſides of 
the neck, ſeparates the black plaſtron, or breaſt- piece, 
from the rich gold green, with which all the under 
ſurface of the body is covered; the tail is of a purple 
brown, gloſſed with ſhining violet, and each quill is 
edged with the blue of burniſhed ſteel. Theſe colours 
reſemble thoſe of Marcerave's fiftli ſpecies, only the 
bird is rather ſmaller ; it is four inches long; the bill 
one inch; the tail eighteen lines. It is found equally 
in Brazil, in St. Domingo, and in Jamaica. | 
Specific character of the trochilus mango: © It is 
gloſſy green; its tail-feathers ſomewhat equal and fer- 
ruginous; its belly black.” Synony mes. rochilus 
mango, Linn, and Gmel. Guainumbi minor, roſtro 
nigro, Ray and Mill. Polytmus Jamaicenſis, Brif. 
Mango humming- bird, Latb. | 


TRE GREY-NECKED COLIBRI. 


ALL the under fide of the body, from the throat 
to the lower belly, is white pearl grey; the upper fide 
of the body is gold green ; the tail is white at the tip, 
then croſſed by a bar of black burniſhed ſteel, and af- 
ter that by one of purple brown; and it is black with 


a blue ſteel caſt at its origin. It is four inches long, 


and its bill an inch. | 
Synonymes.--Trochilus margaritaceus, Gmel, Grey. 


* 


Tur CRIMSON-HEADED BLUE COLIBRI. 


IHE wings and tail are of a bluiſh black; the 
whole of the back is azure ; the head, the throat, and 
the fore part of the body, as far as the middle of the 


belly, are velvet crimſon, which, if held in different 


poſitions, 
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politions, is enriched with a thouſand beautiful refle-. 
tions. Dutertre adds, that it is about half the ſixe of 
the little crowned Wren. 

Specific character of the trochilus venuſtiſſimus: © It 
is red; its back blue; its wings black.” Synonymes, 
--- Trochilus venuſtiſſimus, Gmel. Trochilus cyaneus, 
Lath. ſad. Polytmus Mexicanus cyaneus, Bri. 
Crimion headed blue humming-bird, Lath. Syn. 


Tas St. DOMINGO COLIBRI. 


THIS is one of the {ſmalleſt of the tribe, and alſo 
one of the moiſt elegant; all the upper fide of the 
head, body, and tail, are of a faint gold-green, which 
is intermix<d, on the fides of the neck, and more and 
more on the throat, with pear] white-grey ; the wing 
is brown, as in the ret, and tinged with violet; the 
tail is white at the end, and of the colour of poliſhed 
ſteel below. 

Specific character of the trochilus Dominicus: © It 
is ſhining green, below ſomewhat cinereous; its tail- 
feathers ferruginous in the middie, and white at the 
tips.” Synonymes.---Trochilus Dominicus, iz, 
and Gmel. Polytmus Dominicenſis, Briff, St. Do- 
mingo humming-bird, Lath. f 


Tax RUFOUS-BELLIED COLIBRF. 


THIS ſpecies muſt be very ſmall, fince Marcgrave 
ſays it is inferior to that which he had formerly ſtated 
as the leaſt, All the upper fide of the body 1s gold- 
green ; all the under fide ruſty blue ; the tail is black, 
with green reflections, and the point is white; the 
lower mandible is yellow at its origin, and black to the 
extremity ; the fect are yellowiſh white, | 

Synony mes. Frochilus hirſutus, Gmel. Polytmus 
Braſilienſis, Bri. Guainumbi minor, roſtro incurvo, 
Ray and Will, Rutous-bellied humming-bird, Lab. 
T x8 
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Tax LITTLE COLIBRI. 
THIS is the ſmalleſt of all the colibris at preſent 


known; it is only two inches and ſix lines in length; its 
bill eleven lines, and its tail twelve or thirteen; it is en- 
tirely gold- green except the wing, which is violet or 
brown: there is a ſmall white ſpot on the lower belly, 
and a ſmall border of the ſame colour on the feathers 
of the tail, broader on the two outer ones, which it 


half covers. Marcgrave again ftops to admire the 


brilliant plumage with which nature has decked theſe 


= charming birds. The little colibri in particular, he 
= obſcrves, dazzles like the ſun. 


Specific character of the frochilus thaumantias : It 


WT is ſhining green; its tail-feathers equal and fringed 
BS with white, the outermoſt white exteriorly.”” Syno- 
nymes. - Trochilus- thaumantias, Linn. and Emel. 


Guainumbi minor toto corpore aureo, Ray and Will. 
| Polytmus, Briſſl. Melliſuga ronckje dicta, Klein. A- 


vicula Americana colubritis, Seba. Adnurable hum- 
ming- bird, Latham. 


THE ASH-BELLIED COLIBRI. 5 


LENGTH fix inches; bill a little bent, and black; 
the under mandible yellow almoſt to the tip; the plu- 


! : mage on the upper parts of the body is of a fine gloſſy 


green, beneath aſh- colour; quills duſky ; two middle 
W tail-teathers green; the next on each fide black; the 
chbree outer ones ſteel black at the baſe, and the end 


haf white, deepeſt on the outer feathers; the tail 
= onde at the end; legs black. From a ſpecimen in 


E 4 back, green; from the bill, through the eye, is a 


| the poſſeſſion of Sir Joſeph Banks. 


Tur HARLEQUIN COLIBRI. 


LENGTH four inches and a half: bill bent, an 
inch and a quarter in length, and of a brown colour; 
crown of the head, chin, breaſt, and middle of the 


ſtripe 
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ſtripe of fine blue, paſſing behind almoſt to the nape ; 
the lower part of this is edged with black ; the upper 
parts of the body and wings are brown ; the belly and 
vent of the colour of cinnabar, but not gloſſy like the 
reſt of the plumage: the tail even at the end, and of 
a brown colour; the legs are alſo pale brown. Prefery- 
ed in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


Tur YELLOW-FRONTED COLIBRI. 


FOREHEAD yellow; body and wing coverts 
green ; primaries and tail black. Synonyme.---Yel- 
low fronted honey-ſucker. 


TRE PURPLE-CROWNED COLIBRI. 


CROWN purple; throat green; round the whole 
of the lower part of the neck a collar of rich deep 
blue; back green; wings, and tail, which is 3 
of a deep purple. Synonyme. -Purple-crowned ho- 
ney- ſucker. 


Tux ORANGE-HEADED COLIBRI. 


HEAD orange; throat and breaſt yellow; back 
and belly deep brown ; wings purple ; tail bright fer- 
ruginous. Synonyme. Orange. headed honey- 
ſucker. Theſe three are from Mr. Pennant's laſt 
Genera of Birds; the whole of whoſe deſcription we 
have here copied. 


Tas LITTLE CRESTED COLIBRT. 


HIS is a very ſmall ſpecies, being in gen only 
an inch and a half, and weighing, when comp! lete, fre- 
quently leis than fifty grains. The bill is black, 2 
little bent at the end, and half an inch in length ; the 
body greeniſh brown, with a red, ſhining, inimitable 
gloſs; the head 1x ende with a 1 1 tuft, green at 
bottom, but of a ſparkling gold- colour at top; quilis 
and tail fine black. I his 3 und at Guiana; and the 
velocity of it in fly ing is to rer at, that the eye can 
{carcely 


LESS 
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Humming- bird of a black colour, Bancroft. 
TRE GOLDEN COLIBRI, Marz AND FEMALE. 


and one-third long; bill three quarters of an inch. 
The male is elegantly ſpangled with gold on the upper 
part, with a changeable copper gloſs ; the under parts 
mottled grey; the throat and tore partof the neck and head 
of a ruby colour, in ſome lights as bright as fire itſelf; 
viewed ſide ways appears mixed with gold, and beneath 
looks of a dull garnet colour. The female differs 
chiefly in not having the red or garnet colour, but is 
ſpangled 'with gold and green on the head and back, 
mottled with a filvery white on the breaſt and belly, 
and a green ſpot on the top coverts of the wings. 
They are natives of Surinam. 


headed humming- bird, trochilus collaris; length three 
inches and three quarters; from Nootka Sound. The 
patch- necked humming- bird, zrochilus maculatus; 
from Peru. | ; 


BIRDS or Tus ORDER or ANSERES. 


HIS order is the third, in Linnæus's diviſion -of 
L birds, which are diſtinguiſhed by the following 
general characters: Bill, ſmooth, covered with an epi- 
dermis, enlarged at the tip. Feet, adapted for ſwim- 
ming, the toes palmated by a membrane; legs ſhort 
and compreſſed. Body, plump; fkin adheſive; plu- 
mage valuable or uſeful to man ; often rankiſh. Food, 
procured in the water from plants, fiſn, &c. . Neſt, 
| uſually on land. The mother rarely nurſes her young. 
For the moſt part polygamous. This order compre- 
| hends thirteen genera, viz. Anas, Mergus, A ca, 
| Aptenodytes, Procellaria, Diomedea, Pelecanus, Plo- 
tus, Phaeton, Colymbus, Larus, Sterna, and Ryn- 


ſcarcely keep pace with its motion. Synonyme. 
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THIS ſingularly beautiful ſpecies is three inches 


The laſt-diſcovered ſpecies are as follow: The n | 
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chops. Of theſe, four have the bill terminating in a 


nail or tooth ; in the other nine 1t is plain. : 
ANAS, THE SWAN, GOOSE, and DUCK, : 
"TRIBE ” Y 


THE characters of this genus are: Bill, lamelar 
and toothed, convex, obtuſe. Tongue, ciliate, obtuſe. 
This very extenſive genus includes the ſwans, the geeſe, 
the ducks, the ſheldrakes, the ſhovelers, the gadwalls, 
the wigeons, the garganeys, and the teals; forming 
no leſs than one hundred and twenty-four ſpecies, 14 


TAE CYGNUS, ox SWAN. 

IN Greek, tunes; in Latin, clor; in Arabic, baſkak; 
its name in Hebrew is uncertain; in Italian it is called 
eino or cyno ; and at Venice, ce/ano ; at Ferrara, ciſans; 
in Spaniſh, c;/r-; and in Catalonia, figne; in German, 
febwan ; in Saxony, and in Switzerland, oelb, elb/ch, 
etbiſh, which Friſch derives from albus (white); in 
Swediſh, ſwan; in Illyrian, labut; in Poliſh, labec ; 
in the Philippines, and particularly in the iſle of Lu- 
gon, tagac. It has been ſhewn, that the lion and the 
tiger on earth, the eagle and vulture in the air, aſſume 
their reign amid the horrors of war, and extend their 
dominion by cruelty and rapine, while the ſtately (war 
upholds his empire on the water in gentleneſs and peace. 
Endowed with ſtrength and vigour, but reſtrained by 
a ſenſe of moderation and juſtice, he knows to fight 
and to conquer, yet never urges an attack. Pacific 
king of the water-fowls, he braves the tyrants of the 
air: he awaits the attack of the eagle, without pro- 
voking and without fearing the rencounter. He repels 
his affault, and oppoſes to his talons the rapid ſtrokes 
of a vigorcus wing, which ſerves him as a ſhicld; and 
often does victory crown his exertion. This is his only 
formidable enemy; all the other ravenous birds reſpect 
him; and he is at peace with all nature. Indeed the 
ſwan is the only bird we know of that dares * 
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with the eagle. He lives rather the friend than the 
monarch, amidſt the numerous tribes of aquatic birds 
which ſubmit to his law. He is only the chief, the 
principal inhabitant, of a peaceful republic ; nor have 
his citizens aught to fear from a ruler who exacts no 
more than he grants, and whoſe ſole wiſh is to enjoy 
tranquillity and freedom. | | 

The graces of figure, and the beauty of ſhape, cor- 
reſpond in the ſwan to the mildneſs of his diſpoſition: 
he pleaſes every eye; he decorates every place that 
he frequents; he is beloved and admired; and no ſpe- 
cies more deſerves our applauſe. On none has nature 
diffuſed ſo many of thoſe noble and gentle graces, 
which recal the image of her moſt charming 3 
tions: elegant faſhion of body; roundneſs of form; 
ſoftneſs of outline; whiteneſs reſplendent and pure; 
motions full of flexibility and expreſſion; attitudes, 
ſometimes animated, ſometimes gently languiſhing: all 
the features and actions of the ſwan breathe the volup- 
tuouſneſs, the enchantment, which wrap our ſoul at the 
ſighr of grace and beauty; all declare and paint it the 
bird of love; all juſtify the ingenious and ſprightly fa- 
ble, that made this delightful bird the father of the 
moſt beautiful of women. | 

The noble eaſe and freedom of its motions on the 


water beſpeak it not only the firſt of the winged ſailors, 


but the fineſt model preſented by nature for the art of 
navigation, Its raiſed neck and its round ſwelling 
breaſt exhibit the prow of a ſhip cleaving the waves ; 
its broad ſtomach repreſents the keel; its body, preſ- 


ſed down before, riſes behind into the ſtern ; the tail is 


a genuine rudder; its feet are broad qars; and its wings, 
half opened to the wind, and gently inflated, are the 
fails which impel the animated machine. Thus ſhe is 
finely deſcribed by our poet Milton: | 

The ſwan, with arched neck | 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her ſtate with oary feet. | . 
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NATURAL HI ON 
Proud of its ſuperiority, and emulous of diſtinction, 
the ſwan ſeems forward to unveil its beauties; ſeeks 

to charm the ſpectators, and to command their applauſe. 
And the ſight indeed captivates the eye, whether we 
behold the winged fleet at a diſtance gliding through the 
water, or view one, invited by ſignals, approach the 
ſhore and diſplay its elegance and grace by a thouſand 
pleaſing undulating motions. To theſe endowments 
beſtowed by nature, the ſwan joins the poſſeſſion of li- 
berty. He is none of thoſe ſlaves which we can con- 
ſtrain or impriſon. Even on our artificial lakes, he 
retains ſo much of the ſpirit. of independence as to 
exclude every idea of ſervitude and captivity. He 
roves at will on the water, lands on the ſhore, wanders 
to a diſtance, or ſhelters himſelf under the brink; lurks 
among the ruſhes, or retires to the remoteſt inlets: 
then, leaving ſolitude, he returns to ſociety and to the 
enjoyment which he receives by approaching man ; 
provided we are hoſpitable and friendly, not harſh and 
tyrannical. Among our anceſtors, too ſimple, or too 
wiſe, to fill their gardens with the frigid beautics of 
art inſtead of the lively beauties of nature, the ſwans 
formed the ornament of almoſt every piece of water, 
They cheered the gloomy ditches round caſtles, they 
decorated moſt of the riyers, and even that of the ca- 
pital, the ſtately-rolling T hames, which even to this 
day affords an anniverſary to ſome of its magiſtrate, 
to ſurvey and protect their ſwannery. The ſwan ſwims 
ſo faſt, that a man, walking with haſty ſtrides along 
the banks, can hardiy keep pace with it. What Albin 
ſays of this bird * that it ſwims well, walks ill, and 
flies indifferently,“ is true only of the flight of the 
ſwan degraded by domeſtication; for when free, and 
eſpecially when wild, it flies very loftily and vigoroul- 
ly. Heſiod gives it the epithet of aigrirdis, or bird 
that ſcars above the clouds; Homer claſſes it with the 

reat migratory birds, the cranes and the geeſe ; and 
Plutarch attributes to two ſwans what Pindar ſung of 
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two eagles, that Jupiter diſpatched them from the op- 
polite extremities of the world, to diſcover the middle 


to the gooſe, which lives only on herbs and grain, pro- 
cures itſelf a rarer and more delicate food. It continu- 
ally practiſes wiles to enſnare and catch fiſh; it aſſumes 
a thouſand different attitudes, and draws every poſſible 
advantage from its dexterity and ſtrength. It evades 
and reſiſts its enemies: an old ſwan fears not in the 
water the ſtrongeſt dog: a ſtroke of 1ts wing has been 
known to break a man's leg; and they will eaſily beat 
down and trample on youths of thirteen or- fourteen 
years of age. Nor does the ſwan dread the ambuſh 
olf any foe, for its courage equals its addreſs and 
its force. | + 3 Wt. 
BE The wild ſwans fly in great flocks, and the tame 
BE ſwans walk and ſwim in company. Every thing marks 
their ſocial inftin&t ; and that inſtinct, the moſt agree« 
able in nature, beſpeaks innocent manners, peaceful 
ha bits, and that delicate and ſenſible diſpoſition which 
ſeems to beſtow on the actions that flow from it, the 

merit of moral qualities. The ſwan alſo prolongs its 
placid exiſtence to extreme old age. All obſer bers 

WW aſcribe to it prodigious longevity: ſome repreſent it as 
even paſſing the term of three centuries; which muſt 
certainly be an exaggeration. But Willughby ſaw a 
gooſe, which was proved to have lived an hundred 
= cars; and he concludes from analogy that the period 
of the (wan muſt extend farther ; both becauſe it is 
WE larger, and becauſe its eggs require longer time to 
batch: for incubation in birds correſponds to geſtation 

in quadrupeds, and bears ſome relation, perhaps, to 
_ tc body's growth, which is proportional to the dura- 
We ton of life. The ſwan requires two years to attain 
iss full ſize, which is a very conſiderable time; ſince, 
in birds, the developement is much quicker than in 
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NATURAL. HISTORY 
with the gooſe, there is a day's interval between the 
dropping of each egg. She lays from five to eight, 
but moſt commonly ſix or ſeven; they are white and 
oblong, covered with a thick ſhell, and are of a very 
conſiderable fize. The neſt is placed ſometimes on a 
bed of dry herbs on the bank; ſometimes on a heap 
of broken reeds, heaped and even floating on the wa- 
ter. The amorous pair laviſh the ſweeteſt careſſes, 


and ſeem in their pleaſures to ſeek all the gradations of 


voluptuouſneſs. They begin by entwining their necks; 
and thus breathe the intoxication of a long embrace; 
they communicate the fire which kindles in their veins; 
and, after the male has fully indulged his appetite, the 
female ſtill burns; ſhe purſues, and even excites him 
anew ; and then leaves him, with regret, to waſh in 
the water, and quench her remaining ardour. Th: 
fruits of theſe embraces are tenderly cheriſhed and 
foſtered. The mother gathers, night and day, the 


| young under her wings, and the father is ready to de- 


fend them with intrepidity againſt every aſſailant. But his 
courage, on ſuch occaſions, bears no compariſon to the 
fury with which he attacks a rival that intrudes on the 
volteſon of his beloved object. He then forgets his 
mildneſs, becomes ferocious, and fights with obſiinate 
rancour ; and a whole day 1s often inſufficient to ter- 
minate the quarrel. They begin with ſtriking violent!y 


their wings, then join cloſe, and perſiſt till commonly 


one of them is killed; for they ftrive to ſtifle each 
other by locking the neck, and forcibly holding the 
head under water. It was probably theſe combats that 
made the ancients imagine that the ſwans devoured one 
another. Nothing is wider of the truth; only in this, 
as in other caſes, furious paſſions originate from a pal- 
ſion the moſt delicious; and it is love that begets war. 
At every other time, their habits are peaceful, and all 
their ſentiments are attuned to love. As attentive to 
neatneſs as they are addicted to pleaſure, they are aſſi- 


duous each day in the care of their perſon : they ar- 


range 
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range their plumage, they clean and ſmooth it; they 
take water in their bill, and ſprinkle it on their back 
and wings with an attention that implies the deſire of 
pleaſing, and which can only be repaid by the conſci- 
= ouſneſs of being loved. The only time when the fe- 
i male neglects her attire, is that of incubation ; her 
maternal folicitude then entirely occupies her thoughts, 
and hardly does ſhe ſpare a few moments for the relief 
and ſupport.of nature. | | 

The cygnets are hatched very ugly, and covered 
only with a grey or yellowiſh down like goſlings. 

Their feathers do not ſprout till a few weeks after, and 
are ſtill of the ſame colour. This unſightly plumage 
changes after the firſt moult, in the month of Septem- 

ber: they aſſume many white feathers, and other ra- 

ther flaxen than grey, eſpecially on the breaſt and the * 

back. This laced plumage drops at the ſecond moult, 
and it is not till eighteen months, or even two years, 
that theſe birds are inveſted with their robe of pure 
and ſpotleſs white; nor before that age can they have 
young. The cyguets follow their mother the firſt ſum- 
mer, but they are compelled to leave her in the month 
of November, being chaſed away by the adult males, 
who wiſh to enjoy entirely the company of the females, 
Theſe young birds, thus exiled from their family, 
unite in one body, and never ſeparate till they pair. 

As the ſwan often eats marſh-plants, and particularly 
the algæ, it prefers rivers of a ſmooth and winding : 
courſe, whoſe banks are well clothed with herbage. : 
The ancients have cited the Meander, the Mincio, the 
Strymon, the Cayſter, as ſtreams covered with ſwans. 

Paphos, the loved iſle of Venus, was filled with them. 

Strabo ſpeaks of the ſwans of Spain; and according to 

Alian they were ſeen, at times, on the ſea of Africa. 

From this and other accounts, we may conclude, that 

the ſpecies penetrates into the regions of the ſouth: | 11 

yet the north ſeems the true country of the ſwan, where | + 

it breeds and multiplies. With us wild ſwans are 1 
| 5 ſcarcely ö | q 
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ſcarcely ever ſeen, but in the hardeſt winters. Geſner 
ſays, that in Switzerland, a long and ſevere winter is 
expected, when many ſwans arrive on the lakes. In 


the ſame cold ſeaſon, they appear on the coaſts of 


France and of England, and on the Thames, Many 
of our tame ſwans would then join the wild ones, did 
we -not clip the great feathers of their wings. Yet 


. ſome ſwas neſtle and paſs the ſummer in the northern 
parts of Germany, in Pruflia, and Poland; and on 


nearly the ſame parallel of latitude, they are found on 
the rivers about Azof and Aſtracan; in Siberia, among 
the Jacutes; in Seleginſki, and as far as Kamtſchatka. 
During the breeding ſeaſon, they-are found in immenſe 
numbers on the ſtreams and lakes of Lapland: there 
they feed on the larvæ of the gnat, which cover the 
ſurface of the water. The Laplanders ſee them arrive 
in the ſpring from the German ocean : part ſtop in 


Sweden, and eſpecially in Scania. Horrebow affirms 


that they continue the whole year in Iceland, and in- 
habit the ſea when the freſh waters are frozen. But, 
if a few do remain, the bulk of them follow the com- 
mon law of migration, and fly from a winter, which, . 
F ice are driven from Greenland, is at- 

tended with greater rigour in Iceland than in Lapland. 
In Auguſt they loſe their feathers, and are not able to 
fly, when the natives of Iceland and Kamtſchatka hunt 
them with dogs, which catch them by the neck, and 
eafily ſecure them in this defenceleſs ſtate. The eggs 
are accounted good food, and the fleſh is much eſteem- 
ed by the inhabitants. Theſe birds are as numerous 
in the northern parts of America as in thoſe of Eu- 
rope. They inhabit Hudſon's Bay, and are likewiſe 
very numerous in Canada, from whence they appear 
to migrate for winter quarters into Virginia and Louiſiana, 
The differences which ſubſiſt between the wild or 
whiſtling ſwan, and the tame or mute ſwan, which is 
bred in England, have led to the opinion that they form 
two diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies. The whiſtling ſwan 
1 | carries 
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carries its neck quite erect, the other ſwims with it 
arched. It is alſo far inferior in fize, and has twelve 
ribs on a ſide, the mute only eleven. But the moſt 
remarkable is the ſtrange figure of the windpipe ; 
which falls into the cheit, then turas back like a trum- 
pet, and afterwards makes A ſecond bend to join the 
lungs; Thus it is enabled to utter a loud and fhrill 
note. The mute ſwan, on the contrary, is the moſt 
ſilent-of birds: it can do little more than hiſs, which 
it does on receiving any provocation. The vocal kind 
emits its loud notes only when flying or calling. Its 
ſound is very loud and ſhrill, but not diſagreeable when 
heard far above one's head and modulated by the winds: 
The natives of Iceland compare 1t to the notes of a 
violin. In fact, they hear it, ſays Mr. Pennant, at 
the end of their long and gloomy winter, when the re- 
turn of the ſwans announces the return of ſummer ; 
every note mult be therefore melodious which preſages 
the ſpeedy thaw, and the releaſe from their tedious 
confinement. The tame ſwan 1s, however, regarded 
as a breed derived anciently and originally from the 
wild ſpecies. Klein, Friſch, and Linnæus, have form- 
ed this opinion; though Willoughby and Ray pretend 
the contrary, The figure of the wild ſwan given in 
the annexed plate, may be depended upon as an exact 
copy of nature. The drawing was made from the 
real bird by the ingenious Mr. Edwards, and placed 
in his valuable and elegant collection of ſubjects in na- 
tural hiſtory. 

Belon reckons the ſwan to be the largeſt of the 
aquatic birds ; which 1s true, excepting, however, that 
the pelican has a much greater alar extent, that the 
albatroſs is as bulky, and that the flamingo is taller on 
its legs. The tame ſwans are invariably thicker and 
larger than the wild ſort: ſome of them weigh twen- 
ty five pounds, and meaſure, from the bill to the tail, 
four feet and an half; the breadth of the wings eight 
feet. The female is, in every dimenſion, rather ſmal- 
Vor. V. No. 70. 8 ler 
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NATURAL HISTORY XP 
ter than the male. The bill uſually exceeds two in- 
ches length, and, in the tame kind, has above its baſe 
a fleſhy tubercle, inflated and prominent, which gives 
a ſort of expreſſion: this tubercle is covered with a 
black ſkin; and the ſides of the face, under the eyes, 
are covered with a ſkin of the ſame colour. In cyg- 
nets of the domeſtic breed, the bill is of a leaden caſt, 
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black. In the wild kind, the bill is entirely black, 
with a yellow membrane on the front; its form ſeems 
to be copied in the two moſt numerous families of the 
palmipede birds, the geeſe and ducks. In all of theſe 
the bill is flat, thick, indented on the edges, rounded 
into a blunt tip, and terminated on the upper mandi- 
ble by a nail of horny ſubſtance. 

Swans, almoſt mute, like ours in the domeſtic ſtate, 
could not be thoſe melodious birds which poets and 
orators have celebrated and extolled. But the wild 
ſwan appears to have better preſerved its prerogatives; 
and, with the ſentiment of entire liberty, it has alſo 
the tones. The burſts of its voice form a ſort of mo- 
dulated ſong ; yet the ſhrill and ſcarcely diverſified 
notes of its loud clarion ſounds, differ widely from the 
tender melody, the ſweet and brilliant variety, of our 
ſinging birds, But it was not enough that the ſwan 
ſung admirably ; the ancients aſcribed to it a prophetic 
{pirit. It alone, of all animated beings, chanted in the 
moment of its agony, and, with harmonious ſounds, 
prepared to breathe the laſt ſigh. When about to ex- 
pire, they ſaid, and to bid a ſad and tender adieu to 
life, the (wan poured forth thoſe accents ſo ſweet, fo 
affecting, and which, like a gentle and doleful mur- 
mur, with a voice low, plaintive, and melancholy, 
formed its funeral ſong. I his tzarful muſic was heard 
at the dawn of day, or when the winds and the waves 
were ſtill: and they-have been ſeen expiring with the 
notes of their dying kymn. No fiction of natural hil- 
tory, no fable of antiquity, was ever more celebrated, 
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oftener repeated, or better received. It occupied the 
ſoft and lively imagination of the Greeks : even pht- 
loſophers and hiſtorians adopted it as a truth too plea- 
ſing to be doubted. And well may we excuſe ſuch 
fables; they were amiable and affecting; they were 
worth many dull inſipid truths; they were pleaſing 
emblems to feeling minds. The ſwan, doubtleſs, chants 
not its approaching end; but, in ſpeaking of the laſt 
flight, the expiring effort of a fine genius, we ſhall 
ever, with tender melancholy, recal the claſſical and 
"+ pathetic expreſſion, It is the ſong of the ſwan ! 
In former times, ſwans were ſerved up at every great 
feaſt, when the elegance of the table was meaſured by 
the fize and quantity of the good cheer. Cygnets are 
to this day fattened at Norwich about Chriitmas, and 
22 are ſold for a guinea a-piece. Indeed ſwans were for- 
"© merly held in ſuch great eſteem in England, that by an 
act of Edward IV, c. 6. © no one that poſſeſſed a free- 
hold of leſs clear yearly value than five marks, was 
permitted to keep any, other than the ſon of our ſo- 
vereign lord the king.” And by the eleventh of Henry 
VII. c. 17. the puniſhment for taking their eggs was 
ER impriſonment for a year and a day, and a fine at the 
WW king's will. 
—_ pecific character of the wild ſwan, anas cygnus * 
=» | © Its bill is ſemicylindrical and deep black, its cere 
bright yellow, its body white.“ - Specific character of 
the tame or mute ſwan, anasoler: © Its bill is ſemicy- 
W lindrical and deep black; its cere black, its body 
= White,” | 
HFynonymes.—--Anas-olor, Gmel. Anas-cygnus 
wanſuetus, Linn. Cygnus, Geſner, Jobnſt. Charl. &c. 
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E | anſer cygnus, Klein. Cygnus manſuetus, Mill. Ray, 


= and SiC. &c, Tame ſwan, Edw. and Penn. &c. 
màu Mute ſwan, Laib. Anas-cygnus, Gmel. Anas-cygnus 


WW rus, Linn. Cygnus ferus, Briſſ. Ray, Will. Klein, 


e. Wild Gan, elk, or hooper, Will. Alb. Edu. and 
Fenn. Whiſlling ſwan, Laib. 
1 82 | Tae 
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THE GOOSE. 
IN Greek, „n,; in modern Greek, „u; in Latin, 
anſer; in Arabic, uze, avaz, Kaki; in Italian, oca, Pa- 
para; the wild gooſe oca ſulvatica, the tame one oc do. 
meſtica; in Spaniſh, ganſo, pato; the gander, anſar, 
anſarea, or bivar ; the goſling, patico, or bio de pato; 
the wild gooſe, anſar bravo; in Cataloman, Hoca; in 
German, ganz, ganſer, ganſerech; the gofling, ganſelin; 
the wild gooſe has the epithets wilde, graue (grey), 
and /chnee (inow). In Flanders, the gander is called 
gans, and the gooſe goes; in Switzerland, ganſs ; in 
Swediſh, gous, and the wild kind wille goas; in Da- 
niſn, gaas; in Poliſh, ges, gafior, and the wild one 
ger azika; which by the Greenlanders is named zer- 
lech; by the Hurons, honque; by the Mexicans, La- 
lacatl. The negroes on the gold coaſt call the tame 
ſort apatta. 8 | 
The gooſe appears to be in the ſame predicament 
with regard to the ſwan, as the aſs when viewed beſide 
the horſe ; neither of them is eſtimated at its true va- 
lue. The firſt ſtep of inferiority, appearing a real de- 
gradation, and recalling, at the ſame time, the idca of 
a more perfect model, exhibits, inſtead of the abſolute 
qualities of the ſecondary ſpecies, only an unfavoura- 
ble contraſt with the primary. Laying aſide, then, for 
a moment, the noble image of the ſwan, we ſhall find, 
that, among the inhabitants of our court-yards, the 
gooſe holds a diſtinguiſhes rank. Its corpulence, its 
erect carriage, its grave demeanour, its clean gloſſy 
plumage, and its ſocial diſpoſition, which renters it 
ſuſceptible of a ſtrong attachment and a durable grati- 
tude ; finally, its vigilance, celebrated in high anti. 
quity : all concur to recommend the gooſe as one of 
tae moſt engaging, and even of the moſt uſctu!, of 
our domeſtic birds. For, beſides the excellence of its 
fleſh nd of its fat, with which no bird is more abun- 
dantly provided, the gooſe furniſhes the delicate — 
$: l 18 | UE TT = 5 
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for the beds of the luxurious, and the quill, the in- 
ſtrument of our thoughts, which now writes its eulogy. 

The gooſe may be maintained at no great expence, 
and reared with moderate attention. It is reconciled 
to the ordinary life of poultry, and ſuffers itſelf to be 
incloſed with them in the ſame court; though that 
mode of exiſtence, and eſpecially that conſtraint, is 
little ſuited to its nature: for to raiſe numerous flocks 
of large geeſe, it is requiſite that they be kept near 
pools or ſtreams, ſurrounded with ſpacious margins, 
with graſiy patches or waſte grounds, where they may 
feed and ſport at liberty. They are not permitted to 
enter meadows, becauſe their dung burns up the good 
. herbage, and becauſe they dig into the foil with their 
bill. For the ſame reaſon, they are carefully removed 
from green corn, and are not permitted to range the 
fields till after harveſt, Though the geeſe can feed on 


grass and moſt herbs, they prefer trefoil, fenugreek, 


RE vetches, ſuccory, and eſpecially lettuce, which is the 
greateſt regale of the little goflings. We ſhould care- 
fully extirpate from their walk, henbane, hemlock, 
and nettles, whoſe ſtings are very pernicious to the 
young birds. Pliny aſſerts, perhaps on flight founda- 
tion, that the geeſe eat iron- wort for a purge. 

The Comeſtication of the gooſe is neither ſo ancient 
nor fo complete as that of the hen. The latter lays 
at ail ſeaſons, more in ſummer, leſs in winter ; but 
the former are unproductive in the winter, and ſeldom 
baue eggs before the month of March. Yet ſuch as 

are well fed begin to lay in February, and thoſe which 


V bite, the grey, the yellow, and tne black forts, fol- 
WE low that rule; only the white ones ſcem to be more 
delicate, and are really more difficult to rear. 1 hey 
lay only every two days, but always in the ſame place. 
If their eggs be removed, they make a ſecond and a 
third depoſit, and even a fourth in warm countries. 
It is, no doubt, by reaſon of theſe ſucceſſive layings, 
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ms NATURAL HISFORY 
that Salerne ſays they continue till June. But if the 
eggs be conſtantly withdrawn, the gooſe will till per- 
fiſt to lay, till at laſt ſhe waſtes away and dies. For 
the eggs, particularly thoſe of the firſt laying, amount 
to a large number; at leaſt ſeven, and commonly ten, 
twelve, or fifteen, and even ſixteen, according to Pliny, 
Such may be the caſe in Italy; but in England and 
France the greateſt neſts contain but twelve eggs, 
Ariftotle obſerves, that often young geeſe, like pullets, 
lay addle eggs before having intercourſe with the male. 
This fact is applicable to all birds. 

But if the domeſtication of the gooſe is more mo- 
dern than that of the hen, it ſeems to have been more 
ancient than that of the duck, whoſe original features 
are leſs changed, ſo that the interval is greater between 
the wild and the tame gooſe, than between thoſe two 
breeds of ducks. The tame gooſe is larger than the 
wild, the parts of its body are more extended and more 

hant, its wings are neither ſo ſtrong nor ſo Riff, the 
whole colour of its plumage is changed, and it retains 
ſearcely any trace of its primitive condition; it ſeems 
to have even forgotten the ſweets of its ancient free- 
dom, at leaſt it ſeeks not, like the duck, to recover 
them. Servitude appears to have enfeebled it; it no 
longer has ftrength to accompany or follow the flight 
of its ſavage brethren, who, proud of their force, ne- 
glect and even deſpiſe it. 5 


That a flock of tame geeſe proſper and increaſe by 


a quick multiplication, it is requiſite, ſays Columella, 
that the number of the females be triple that of the 
males. Aldrovandus allows ſix geeſe to one gander. 
Theſe birds prepare for the congreſs of love by firit 
ſporting in the water. They come out to copulate, 
and continue longer united and in cloſer embrace than 
moſt others; for the act is not a ſimple compreſſion, 
but areal intromiſſion, the male being provided with the 


proper organ; and hence the ancients conſecrated the 


gooſe to Priapus. The male ſhares with the _ 
| : only 
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only the pleaſures of love; he devolves on her the 
whole care of incubation. She covers conſtantly and 
aſſiduouſly, and would even neglect to eat and drink, 
were not food placed near the neſt. Economiſts adviſe, 
however, to entruſt the incubation and rearing of the 
goſlings to a hen; ſo that the gooſe may have a ſecond 
and even a third hatch. The laſt one is left to the 
proper mother ; and ſhe can hatch ten or twelve eggs, 
whereas a hen cannot ſucceed with more than five. It 
= would be curious to know, whether, as Columella aſ- 
LL + ſerts, the gooſe, wiſer than the hen, will cover no eggs 
but her own. 

= _ Thirty days are required for incubation, as in moſt 
of the large birds; unleſs, as Pliny remarks, the wea- 
ùöäas ther be very hot, and then it ſucceeds in twenty-five 
RX days. During the fitting, a veſſel filled with grain, 
== and another with water, are placed at ſome diſtance 


RE 3 little food. It has been remarked, that ſhe {ſeldom 
ever lays on two conſecutive days, and that there is 
always an interval of at leaſt twenty-four hours, and 
ſometimes of two or three days, between the exclufion 
of each egg. The callow goſlings are fed firſt with 
the refuſe of the mill, or with rich bran kneaded with 
haſhed ſuccory or lettuce. This is the receipt of Co- 
lumella, who recommends befides to fill the young 
ones bellies before they are ſuffered to follow their 
mother to the paſture-ground ; for otherwiſe, if they 
are tormented with hunger, they will ſet obſtinately on 
WE the talks of herbs and little roots, and in ſtraining to 
tear them up, will diſlocate or break their neck. The 
common practice is to feed the newly-hatched goſlings 
with haſhed chervil ; eight days after a little bran, 
ſlightly moiſtened, is to be added: and care taken to 
ſeparate the parents when the proviſions are ſerved, for 
they would ſcarcely, it is ſaid, leave any thing to their 
brood. They afterwards have oats given them; and, 
as ſoon as they can eaſily follow their mother, they are 
1 conducted 


r 


RE from the eggs, which the gooſe never quits but to take 
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. conducted to the green- ſward near the water. Natu= |} 
1 raliſts do not ſeen to have noticed the ſingular expreſ= | 

By fions of joy which the gander feels for his young the 

iþ firſt times he ſees them eat. This animal ſhews its 
14 ſatisfaction by raiſing his head with a dignified air, and 
1 ſtamping with his feet, ſo that one ſnould imagine that 
1 he dances. Theſe ſigns of contentment are not equi» | 
#8 vocal, ſince they have place only in this circumſtance, Þ} 
1 and are repeated almoſt each time that the goſlings are 
. fed in their tender age. The father neglects his own 1 1 
| ſubſiſtence, to give vent to the joy of his heart: this al: 
| dance is ſometimes of long duration, and if any inci- 


dent occaſions an interruption, as when he chaſes the 
„ poultry to a diſtance from his young, he reſumes it 
* with new ardour. „ 


6.1 Monſtrous births are perhaps more common in gecſs 
i than in other domeſtic birds. Aldrovandus has cauſed 
5 j to be engraved two of theſe monſters ; the one has 
"Þ N two bodies joined to a ſingle head, the other has two WR 
1 : 7 „ 
4 heads and four legs proceeding from the fame body. 
* The exceſſive corpulence to which the gooſe is natu- 
3 rally inclined, and which we ſeek to promote, muſt nn 


produce in its conſtitution alterations ſufficient to affect 
its generative powers, In general, very fat animals 
are little prolific ; for the over proportion of adipoſe 
ſubſtance changes the quality of the ſeminal fluid, and 
even that of the blood. When the head of an ex- 
tremely fat gooſe is cut off, nothing but a white liquor 
flows, and, upon opening it, not a drop of red blood 


1 can be ſeen. In ſuch caſcs the liver, from the obſtruc- 
1 tion occaſioned by the groſſneſs, ſwells to a prodigious 
1 ſize; nay, in a fatted gooſe, the liver is often more 
Wo bulky than all the other bowels together. Theſe fat 
7 livers, on which our gluttons ſet fo high value, agreed 
Fi: 1 alſo with the taſte of the Roman Apiciuſes, P lin 
117: deems it an important queſtion, to know what citizen 
1 invented that diſh. I hey fed the gooſe with figs, t0 
18 ö make the fleſh more exquiſite; and they had diſcovered 
. that 
"| 
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| OF BIRDS. 145 
that it fattens much quicker in a narrow dark place, 
But it was reſerved for our more modern refinement 
in pampering the belly, to nail the feet, to put out or 
ſew up the eyes, of theſe unhappy animals ; cramming 
them at the ſame time with little balls, and denying 
them drink, that they might ſuffocate in their fat. 
J. B. Porta, refining on this cruelty, dares to give 
a horrible receipt, of roaſting the gooſe alive, and eat- 
ing it limb by limb, while its heart ſtill beats. See 
Aldrovandus, lib. iii. p. 133. Uſually and more hu- 
manely we are contented with ſhutting them up for a 
month; and a buſhel of oats is ſufficient to make a 
gooſe very fat. It is eaſy to know, by a very manifeſt 


external ſign, when we ſhould diſcontinue the feeding, 


and when the bird has received its due fat; for under 
each wing there is then a very diſtinct pellct of fat. 
It has been remarked, that the geeſe bred near the 
margin of water are leſs expenſive to maintain, lay 
earlier, and fatten more eafily, than others. 

Gooſe-fat was much eſteemed by the ancients for 
topical applications, and as a coſmetic. They recom- 
mended it for rendering women's breaſts firm after de- 
livery, and for preſerving the ſkin freſh and ſleek. 
That prepared with a mixture of aromatics, was 
boaſted as a medicine. Aldrovandus gives a liſt of 
recipes, where this fat enters as a ſpecific in all diſeaſes 
of the matrix; and Willughby aſſerts that gooſe-dung 
is the moſt certain remedy for the jaundice, The fleſh 


WE itſelf is not very falubrious ; it is heavy, and difficult 


to digeſt : yet was the gooſe the chief diſh at the ſup- 


W pers of our anceſtors ; and not till after the introduc- 


tion of the turkey from America, did the gooſe, in 


_ our court-yards and in our kitchens, hold only the ſe- 


cond place. 


The moſt valuable article furniſhed by the gooſe, is 
its down : this is plucked more than once a-year. As 
ſoon as the goſlings are grown ſtout and well feather- 


ed, and the quills of the wing begin to croſs on the 
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tail, which happens at the age of ſeven weeks or two 
months, thev are ſtript under the belly, under the 
wings, and on the neck. Their firſt feathers are there- 
fore plucked in the end of May, or the beginning of 
June: and five or ſix weeks after, that is, in the courſe 
of July, there 1s a ſecond plucking ; and again a third 
in the beginning of September. During all that time, 
they are lean, their nouriſhment being diverted to the 
growth of the new feathers. But if they be left to re- 
cover their plumage carly in autumn, or even at the 
Cloſe of ſummer, they will ſoon gain fleſh, and after- 
terwards grow fat, and by Michaelmas they will be 
very good for eating. The breeders are not plucked 
till a month or five weeks after incubation ; but the 
ganders and geeſe which do not hatch may be ſtript 
twice or thrice annually, In cold countries, the down 
Is richer and finer. The eftimation in which the Ro- 
mans held that brought from Germany, was more than 
once the cauſe of the ſoldiers neglecting their poſts in 
that country; for whole cohorts diſperſed in purſuit 
of geeſe. | 
It has been obſerved, that of tame geeſe the great 
quills of the wings drop almoſt in a cluſter in one 
night. They ſeem then baſhful and timorous : they 
fly from a perſon's approach. Forty days are required 
for the protruſion of the new feathers ; and at this 
time they continually eſſay their vigour and flap their 
wings. Though the ſtep of the gooſe is flow, ob- 
lique, and heavy, flocks may be led to a vaſt diſtance, 
by ſhort journies. Pliny ſays, that, in his time, they 
were conducted from the heart of Gaul to Rome, and 
that, in theſe long marches, thoſe moſt fatigued took 
the front ranks, they might be ſupported and puſh 
forward by the body of the troop. When they are 
collected cloſer together to paſs the night, the lighteſt 
noiſe wakes them, and they all ſcream at once. They 
alſo make a loud clamour when food is given them; 
whereas the dog is mute, if offered this boon. Hence 
| N PO Columelh 
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Columella is led to ſay, that geeſe are the ſureſt guar- 
dians on a farm; and Vegetius does not heſitate to aſ- 
ſert, that they are the moſt vigilant ſentinels that can 
be planted in a beſieged city. Every body knows, 
that, on the Capitol, they diſcovered to the Romans 
the aſſault attempted by the Gauls, and thus faved 
Rome. In memory of that important and falutary 
ſervice, the cenſor allowed ech year a ſum of money 
for maintaining geeſe ; while, on the ſame day, dogs 
were whipt in public, as a puniſhment for their erimi- 
nal filence in ſo critical a moment. 

The natural cry of the gooſe is very noiſy, like the 
clangor of a trumpet or clarion; it is very frequent, 
and may be heard at a great diſtance. But the bird 
has alſo other ſhort notes, which it often repeats. If 
aflailed or frighted, it ſtretches out its neck and gab- 
bles with open mouth, and hiſſes like an adder. The 
Romans have expreſſed that odd ſort of noiſe by the 
imitative words ſrepit, gratitat, ffridet, Whether 
from fear or vigilance, the gooſe repeats every minute 
its loud calls: often the whole flock anſwer by a gene- 


ral acclamation; and of all the inhabitants of the 


court- yard, none is fo vociſerous or bluſtering. This 
great loquacity induced the ancients to give the name 
of gooſe to indiſcreet prattlers, bad writers, and low 
informers; as its awkward pace and its uncouth geſ- 
tures make us appiy the ſame appellation to filly and 
ſimple perſons. But beſides the marks of ſentiment 
and of underſtanding which we diſcover in it, the cou- 
rage with which it protects its young, and defends it- 
ſe;f againſt the ravenous birds, and certain very ſingu- 
lar inſtances of attachment and even gratitude, which 
the ancients have collected, demonſtrate that this con- 
tempt is ill-founded: and we ſhall here add, from the 
Count de Buffon, an example of the firmeſt affection. 

We give this in the artleſs and animated ſtyle of the 
keeper of Ris, an eſtate belonging to M. Aniſon Du— 


Peron, in France. Emmanuel was aſked how the 
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white gander called Jacquot was tamed with him. It 
1s proper to obſerve that there were two ganders, a 
grey and a white, with three females : theſe two males 
were perpetually contending for the company of theſe 
three dames ; when one or the other prevailed, he aſ- 
ſumed the direction of them, and hindered the other 
from approaching. He who was maiter during the 
night, would not yield in the morning; and the two 
gallants fought ſo furiouſly, that it was neceſſary to run 
and part them, It happened one day, that, being drawn 
to the bottom of the garden by their cries, I found 
them with their necks entwined, ſtriking their wings 
with rapidity and aſtoniſhing force; the three females 
turned round, as wiſhing to ſeparate them, but without 
effect; atlaſt the white gander was worſted, overthrown, 
and maltreated by the other: I parted them, happily 
for the white one, which would have loſt his life. Then 
the grey gander ſet a ſcreaming and gabbling and clap- 
ping his wings, and ran to join his miſtreſſes, giving 
each a noiſy ſalute, to which the three dames replied, 
ranging themſelves at the ſame time round him. Mean- 


while poor Jacquot was in a pitiable caſe, and, retiring, 


ſadly he vented at a diſtance his doleful cries : it was 
ſeveral days before he recovered from his dejection, 
during which time I had occaſion to paſs through the 
court where he ſtayed ; I faw him always thruſt out 


from ſociety, and each time I paſſed he came gabbling 


to me, no doubt to thank me for the ſuccour which I 
had given him on his defeat. One day he approached 


ſo near me, ſhowing ſo much friendſhip, that I could 


not help careſſing him by ſtroking with my hand his 
back and neck, to which he ſeemed fo ſenſible as to 
follow me into the entrance of the court. Next day, 
as I again paſied, he ran to me, and I gave him the 
fame careſſes, with which he could not be ſurfeited ; 
but he ſeemed by his geſtures to defire that I ſhould 
lead him to his dear mates; I accordingly did lead him 
to their quarter, and upon his arrival he began his vo- 
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ciferations, and directly addreſſed the three dames, who 
failed not to anſwer him. Immediately the grey victor 
ſprung upon Jacquot: I left them for a moment; he 
was always the ſtronger; I took part with my Jacquot 
who was under; I ſet him over his rival, he was thrown 
under; I ſet him up again: in this way they fought 
eleven minutes, and, by the aſſiſtance which I gave, he 
obtained the advantage over the grey gander, and got 
poſſeſſion of the three dames. When my friend Jac- 
quot ſaw himſelf maſter, he would not venture to leave 
his females, and therefore no longer came to me when 
J paſſed ; he only gave me at a diſtance many tokens 
of friendſhip, ſhouting and clapping his wings, but 
would not quit his prey, for fear that another ſhould 
take poſſeſſion. Things went on in this way till the 
breeding ſeaſon, and he never gabbled to me but at a 
diſtance : when his females however began to fit, he 
left them and redoubled his friendſhip to me. One 
day having followed me as far as the ice-houſe at the 
top of the park, the place 'where I muſt neceſſarily 
part with him in purſuing my way to the Wood of 
Orang!s, at half a league's diſtance, I ſhut him in the 
park: he no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſeparated from me 
than he vented ſtrange cries. However, I went on my 
road, and I was about a third advanced, when the noiſe 
of a heavy flight made me turn round my head; I faw 
my Jacquot four paces from me : he followed me all 
the road, partly on foot, partly on wing, getting be- 
fore me and ſtopping at the croſs paths, to ſee what 
way I ſhould take. Our expedition laſted from ten 
o'clock in the morning till eight in the evening, and 
yet my companion followed me through all the wind= 
ings of the wood, without ſeeming to be tired. After 
this he followed and attended me every where, fo as 
to become troubleſome, I not being able to go to any 


| Place without his tracing my ſteps, ſo that one day 


he came to me in the church : another time, as he 
ho paſling by the rector's window, he heard me talk- 
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ing in the room ; and, as he found the door open, he 
entered, climbed up the ſtairs, and, marching in, he 
gave a Joud burſt of Joy, to the no ſmall affright of 
the rector, 

« I am ſorry, in relating ſuch pleaſing traits of my 
good and faithful friend Jacquot, when I think that 


it was myſelf that firſt diſſolved the ſweet friendſhip : 


but it was neceſſary that I ſhould ſeparate him by force: 
poor Jacquot fancied himſelf as free in the beſt apart- 
ments as in his own, and, after ſeveral accidents of that 
kind, he was ſhut up, and I ſaw him no more. His 
inquietude laſted above a year, and he died from vexa- 
tion; he was become as dry as a bit of wood, as I am 
told; for I would not fee him, and his death was con- 
cealed from me more than two months after the event. 


Were I to recount all the friendly incidents between 


me and poor Jacquot, I ſhould not, in four days, have 
done writing : he died in the third year of the reign of 
friendſhip, aged ſeven years and two months.“ 

We have alſo received from St. Domingo an account 
pretty ſimilar, and which ſhows that, in certain cir- 
cumftances, the gooſe appears capable of a very lively 
and ſtrong perſonal attachment, and even of a ſort of 


paſſionate friendſhip, which waſtes and deſtroys it, when 


removed from the object of its affection. 

As early as the time of Columella, the domeſtic 
geeſe were diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; that with the 
white and that with the variegated plumage, the for- 
mer more anciently domeſticated than the latter. Thc 
freckled geeſe, according to Varro, were not fo prolific 
as the white ones, which the farmer was adviſed by them 
to keep, as being alſo the largeſt. Belon agrees en- 
tirely with the ancient writers on rural ceconomy ; but 
Geſner, who was almoſt his contemporary, aſſerts, that 
in Germany the grey ſort are, for good reaſons, pre- 
ferred, being hardier and not leſs prolific; and Aldro- 
vandus confirms the remark for Italy. It would ſeem 


as if the moſt ancient breed were emaſculated by long 
domeſti- 
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 comeſtication; and indeed the grey or variegated geeſe 
are now inferior neither in ſize, nor in fecundity, to the 
_ whit ones. Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of two breeds or ſpe- 
_ cics of geeſe, a greater and a lefler, which are grega- 


2 rious, ſeems by the latter to mean the wild gooſe. And 
5 Pliny treats particularly of this under its name anſer 
45 ferus. In fact, the geeſe form two great tribes; of 


which the one, long ſince domeſticated, is attached to 
our dwellings, and multiplies and varies in our hands; 
the other, much more numerous, has eſcaped from us, 
and remains wild and ſavage: for the whole difference 
reeſults from the ſlavery of man on the one hand, and 
= from the liberty of nature on the other. The wild 
2 ooſe is lean, and flenderer than the tame one: and 


1 che fame may be obſerved of ſeveral breeds, according 
as they approach the primitive ſtem, as between the 
common and the ſtock pigeons. The wild gooſe has 


RE al its back browniſh-grey, its belly whitiſh, and all 
tits body clouded with ruſty-white, and the tip of each 
feather fringed with the fame. In the domeſtic gooſe, 
SS £5 ruſty colour has varied, has aſſumed ſhades of 
3 brown or of white, or has even diſappeared entirely in 
_ © white fort. Some have a tuft on the head. But 
= tc changes are inconſiderable, if compared with thoſe 
—_ ch the hen, the pigeon, and many other ſpecies, 
have undergone in the domeſtic tate. The gooſe and 
the other water-fowls which we have tamed, are much 
less removed from the wild ſtate, and much leſs ſubdued 


the native citizens of our court-yard. In countries 
. where multitudes of geeſe are raiſed, the whole atten- 
tion needed, during the ſummer months, conſiſts in 
calling them and conducting them to the farm, where 
_ cy have convenient and undiſturbed retreats for neſt- 
lng and educating their young ; and theſe advantages, 
ogether with the aſylum and food afforded them in 
Winter, attach them to the abode, and reſtrain them 
from deſerting. The reſt of their time is ſpent beſide 
L 55 brooks 


or enſlaved, than the gallinaceous, which ſeem to be 
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brooks and pools, where they play and reſt on the 
banks. In a mode of life fo nearly approaching to the 
liberty of nature, they reſume almoſt all its advantages, 
ſtrength of conſtitution, thickneſs and elegance of plu. 
mage, vigour and extent of flight. In ſome regions 
even, where man, leſs civilized, that is leſs ty rannical, 
allows the animals ſtill: to enjoy freedom, there are 


geeſe really wild the whole ſummer, which become do- 


meſtic in the winter. We have learnt this fact from Dr. 
Sanchez, and we ſhall here give the intereſting account 
which he communicated, 
ce ſet out from Azof,” ſays that learned phyſician, 
ein autumn in 1736. Being fick, and afraid of falling 
into the hands of the Cuban Tartars, I reſolved to 
walk, following the courſe of the Don, and to ſleep 
every night in the villages of the Coſſacs, who are ſub- 
ject to the Ruſhan dominion. In the firſt evenings of 
my journey, I remarked a great number of geeſe in the 
air, which alighted and diſperſed through the hamlets, 
The third day eſpecially, I ſaw ſuch a multitude at ſun- 
ſet, that I enquired of the Coſſacs, among whom ! 
lodged that night, whether they were tame geeſe ; and 
if they came from a diſtance, as their loſty flight ſeem- 
ed to indicate. Surpriſed at my ignorance, they re- 
lied that theſe birds came from the remote northern 
akes ; and that every year, on the breaking up of the 
ice, in the months of March and April, fix or ſeven 
Pair of geeſe leave cach hut of the village, which all 
take flight in a body, and return not till the beginning 
of winter, as it is reckoned in Ruſſia, that is, at the 
firſt ſnow; that theſe flocks arrive then, increaſed ſome. 
times an hundred-fold, and, dividing themſelves, each 
little party ſeeks, with its new progeny, the houſes 
where they lived the preceding winter. I had conſtant- 
ly that ſpectacle every evening, for three weeks : tis 
air was filled with infinite multitudes of geeſe, which 
diſperſed in bands: the girls and women at the doors 
of their huts, looking at the flight, were r 0 
| There 
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© There go my geeſe,” © There go the geeſe of ſuch a 
one:? and each of the bands alighted in the court 
where they ha ſpent the preceding winter. I continu- 
ed to ſee theſe birds till I reached Nova-Pauluſka, 
where the winter was already intenſe.” The inhabi- 
tants make a ſlaughter among theſe geeſe while their 
feathers are in down ; they cut them in two and dry 
them; the down, famous for its goodneſs, is the ſub- 
ject of a great trade; the dry tleſh is carried to the 
Ukraine, where the Coſſacs barter it for ſpirituous li- 


quors and ſome clothes. 4 | 
It is probable from ſome ſuch relations that the wild 


geeſe which viſit us in winter are ſuppoſed to be do- 
maſtic in other countries. But this notion is, as we 
8 learn from Belon, devoid of foundation; for the wild 
geeſe are of all birds, perhaps, the moſt completely 
flavage; and beſides, winter, the ſeaſon of their arri- 
val, is the very time they ſhould be tame. 


In England, the wild geeſe paſs in November. 


Winter, which then begins its reign in the north, de- 
termines their migration: and, what is remarkable, 
the domeſtic geeſe, at this ſame time, ſhew by their 


5 inquietude, their frequent and long flights, a ſimilar 


85 deſire to journey, the evident remains of original in- 


. | ftinct, The flight of the wild geeſe is always very 


; : elevated; their motion is ſmooth, accompanied with 
uo noiſe or ruſtling, and the play of the wings, in 


ſtriking the air, ſeems never to exceed one or two in- 


ches. The regularity and conduct with which they are 
wWarſhalled, implies a fort of intelligence ſuperior to 
that of other birds, which migrate in confuſed and 
_ orderly flocks. The arrangement obſerved by the 
_ gcc ſeems dictated by a geometrical inſtinct: it is at 
once calculated to preſetve the ranks free and entire, to 


| break the reſiſtance of the air, and to leſſen the exer- 
tion and fatigue of the ſquadron, They form two 
oblique lines, like the letter V ; or, if their number 


4 be ſmall, they form only one line: generally they 
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amount to forty or fifty, and each keeps its rank with 
admirable exactneſs. The chief, who occupies the 
point of the angle, and firft cleaves the air, retires, 
when he is fatigued, to the rear; and the reft, by turns, 
aſſume the ſtation of the van. Pliny deſcribes the 
wonderful order and harmony that prevail in theſe 
flights; and remarks that, unlike the cranes and the 
ſtorks, which journey in the obſcurity of the night, the 
geeſe are ſeen purſuing their route in broad day. 

Several ſtations have been noticed where the larger 
flocks divide, and diſperſe into different countries, 
The ancients mentioned Mount Taurus as the rendez- 
vous of ſuch as ſpread through Afia Minor; and alto 

Mount Stella, now called Coſſonoſſi (in Turkiſh Fields 
cf Geeſe}, whither prodigious flocks of theſe birds re- 
pair in the fall, and thence ſcatter through the whole 
of Europe. Several of theſe ſmall bodies, or ſecon- 
dary flocks, unite again, and form larger ſquadrons, 
amounting to four or five hundred; which ſometimes 
alight in the fields, where they are very deſtructive, 
paſturing on the green corn, which they ſcrape from 
under the ſnow, For tunately, the geeſe are very un- 
ſteady and roving, remain a ſhort while in one place, 
and ſeldom return to the ſame diſtrict. They ſpend 
the whole day on the ground, among the cultivated 
fields or meadows; but retire every evening to the ri- 
vers or large pools. There they paſs the w hole night, 
but arrive not till ſvn-ſet, and ſome after twilight: 
each party is received by loud acclamations, to ! hich 
it replies; fo that, at eight or nine o' clock, in the dark- 
eſt nights, they make ſuch noiſy and multiplied cla- 
mours, that we ſhould ſuppoſe them to be aſſembled 
by thouſands. The wild N might, at this ſeaſon, 
be ſaid to be birds of the plain rather than birds of the 
water; ſince they never reſort to the ſtreams and pools 
but at night. Their habits are the reverſe of thoſe of 
the ducks, which leave the water at that time, and 
diſperſe to feed in the meadows, and do not 2 
Qre 
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fore the geeſe repair to their diurnal haunts. On their 
arrival in the ſpring, the wild geeſe depart, and return 
by different routes. : 

As the wild geeſe fo frequently ſhift their place, and 
as they have an acute ear, and are miſtruſtful and cir- 
cumſpect, they are difficult to catch, and elude moſt 
kinds of ſnares. That which Aldrovandus deſcribes, 
is perhaps the ſureſt and the beſt contrived. “ When 
the fields,” ſays he, © are kept dry by the froſt, a pro- 
per place is choſen for ſpreading a long net faſtened and 
ſtretched with cords, fo that it may quickly drop: it 


_ is nearly like a lark's net, but extends over a longer 
1 ſpace, which muſt be covered with duſt. A few tame 
gebeſe are ſet beſide it, to ſerve as calls. It is requiſite 


ttmat all theſe preparations be made in the evening, and 
that the net be not afterwards touched; for, if in the 
bg morning the geeſe perceive the dew or rime bruſhed, 
they will grow ſuſpicious, They come to the cackling 
of the calls, and after long circuits, and many wind- 
ings in the air, they alight: the fowler, concealed in 
a ditch at fifty paces diſtance, pulls the cord, and takes 
the whole flock, or part of it, under his net.“ Fow- 
lers employ all their ſtratagems to ſurpriſe the wild geeſe. 
If the ground be covered with ſnow, they throw a 
white ſhirt over their clothes. At other times, they 
=_ diſguie themſelves with branches and leaves, ſo as to 
5 appear a walking buſh. They even cover themſelves 
_ ith a cow's ſkin, and advance on all- four, holding 
their gun under them: and, with all theſe wiles, they 
often cannot approach the geeſe, even during the night. 
It is faid, that one always ſtands ſentinel, with its neck 
extended and its head raiſed, and which, on the leaſt 
ſymptom of danger, ſounds an alarm to the flock. But 
as they cannot ſuddenly mount, but run three or four 
paces clapping their wings, the fowler has time to fire 

on them. 
The wild geeſe do not remain with us the whole 
winter, unleſs the ſeaſon is mild; for in ſevere winters, 
12 when 
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when the rivers and pools are frozen, they advance 
farther ſouth, whence ſome return about the end of 
March, in their progreſs to the northern countrics. 
They frequent, then, the hot and even the temperate 
climates 1n the time of their paſſages only; for we are 
not informed WH ther they breed in France. A few 
breed in England d, as well as in Sileſia and Bothnia : a 
larger number breed in ſome cantons of Poland and 
Lithuania: but the bulk of the ſpecies ſettle not till 
they have advanced farther north; nor do they ſtop on 
the coaſts of Iceland, or on the extenſive ſhores of 
Norway. They migrate in immenſe flocks as far as 
Spitz. Een, Greenland, and the tracts adjoining to 
Hudſon's Bay, where their fat and their dung prove 
reſources to the miſerable inhabitants of theſe frozen 
countries, who ſcaſon their food with gooſe-fat inſtead 
of butter. There are alſo innumerable flocks on the 
lakes and rivers of Lapland, as well as on the plains 
of Mangaſea, along the Jeniſea; and in many other 
parts of Siberia, as far as Kamtſchatka, whither they 
arrive in the month of May, and whence they depart 
in November, after having hatched. Steller ſaw them 
paſs Bering's Ifland, flying in autumn towards the 
eaſt, and in ſpring towards the weſt; and he thence 
infers that they come from America to Kamtſchatka. 
Certain it is, the greateſt part of theſe geeſe, on the 
north-eaſt of Aſia, puſh ſouthwards to Peli, India, 
and Japan, where their migrations are remarked as in 
Europe: we are aſſured even that in Japan they enjoy 
ſo much ſecurity, as to have forgotten their natural 
ſhyneſs. 
A fact which ſeems to corroborate the opinion that 
the geeſe paſs from America into Aſia, i is, that the ſame 
ſpecics which is ſcen in Europe and in Aſia, occurs 
like iſe in Louiſiana, in Canada, in New Spain, and 
on the weſt coaſt of North America. We know not 
whether the ſame e be found equally in the whole 
extent of South America. We learn, however, ys 
the 
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the tame gooſe, introduced from Europe into Brazil, 
js reckoned to have improved the delicacy and flavour 
of its fleſh. At St. Domingo is ſeen a migratory 
gooſe, which, as in Europe, is ſomething ſmaller than 
the tame kind; and hence it would appear, that theſe 
birds of paſſage advance far into the ſouthern regions 
of the new world, as in thoſe of the old continent, 
where they have penetrated under the torrid zone, and 
ſeem even to have traverſed its whole extent; for they 
are found in Senegal, in Congo, in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and perhaps in the lands of the 
ſouthern continent. In fact, we conceive the geeſe 
which navigators have met with in the Magellanic 
lands, at Tierra del Fuego, in New Holland, &c. 
to be nearly a-kin to our ſpecies of geeſe, ſince they 
have received no other name. 

Great flocks of geeſe are kept in the fens of Lin- 


colnſhire, which are plucked about the neck, breaft, 


and back, once or twice a-year, The feathers form 
a conſiderable branch of trade; thoſe from Somerſet- 
ſhire are eſteemed the beſt, and thoſe from Ireland are 
reckoned the worſt.--- The following is an extract from 
Mr. Pennant's firſt tour in Scotland: „The fens near 


Reveſby Abby (in Lincolnſhire) eight miles beyond 


Horncaſtle, are of vaſt extent; but ſerve for little other 
purpoſe than the rearing great numbers of geeſe, which 
are the wealth of the fenmen. During the breedin 
ſeaſon, theſe birds are lodged in the ſame houſes with 
the inhabitants, and even in their very bed-chambers : 
in every apartment are three rows of coarſe wicker pens 
placed one above another ; each bird has its ſeparate 
lodge divided from the other, which it keeps poſſeſſion 
of during the time of ſitting. A perſon, called a goz- 
Zard, (gooſe-herd,) atfends the flock, and twice a- day 
drives the whole to water; then brings them back to 
their habitations, helping thoſe that live in the upper 
tories to their neſts without ever miſplacing a ſingle 
bird, The geeſe are plucked five times a-year ; the 
5 | firſt 
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firſt plucking is at Lady-day, for feathers and quills; 


and the ſame is renewed, for feathers only, four times 
between that and Michaelmas. The old geeſe ſubmit 
quietly to the operation, but the young ones are very 
noiſy and unruly. I once ſaw this performed, and ob- 
ſerved that the goſlings of fix weeks old were not ſpar- 
ed ; for their tails were plucked, as I was told, to ha- 
bituate them early to what they were to come to, If 
the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers of geeſe die by this 
barbarous cuſtom. Vaſt numbers are driven annually 
to London, to ſupply the markets; among them, all 
the ſuperannuated geeſe and ganders (called here cag- 
mags.) which ſerve to fatigue the jaws of the good ci- 
tizens, who are ſo unfortunate as to meet with them.” 

Specific character of the wild gooſe, anas anſer: © Its bill 
is ſemi-cylindrical ; its body cinereous above, and paler 
below; its neck ſtriped.” Synonymes.---L'oie, B. 


Anas anſer, ferus, Linn. and Gmel, Anſer ſylveſtris, 


Brif]. and Fri iſch. Anſer ferus, Geſner, Aldrov. Fohnft, 
Will. Sibb. &c. Wild goole, Albin and Will. Gray- 
lag gooſe, Penn. and Lath. Anas anſer domeſticus, 
Linu. and Gmel, Anſer domeſticus, Geſner, Aldrcy, 
Jobnſt. Sibb. &c. Tame gooſe, Penn. and Latb. 


TRE MAGELLANIC GOOSE. 


THIS large and beautiful ſpecies, which ſeems pe- 
culiar to the country contiguous to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, has the lower half of its neck, its breaſt, and 
the top of its back, richly enamelled with black feſ- 
toons on a rufous ground: the plumage of the belly 
is worked with the ſame feſtoons on a whitiſh ground: 
the head and the top of the neck are of a purple rec. 
There is a large white ſpot on the wing: and the black- 
1ſh colour of the mantle is ſoftened by a purple glols. 

It would ſeem that theſe beautiful geeſe are what 
Commodore Byron ſtiles the painted geeſe, which are 
found at Sandy Point, in the Straits of Magellan. 


Perhaps this ſpecies is the ſame with that which Cap- 
tain 
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tain Cook calls a new ſpecies of gooſe, and which he 
met with on the eaſtern coaſts of the Straits of Magel- 
jan, and of Tierra del Fuego, which are ſurrounded 
by immenſe floating beds of ſamphire. 
Synonymes.--L'oie des Terres Magellaniques, Buff. 
Anas Magellanica, Gmel. 


TRE GOOSE or FALKLAND ISLANDS. 
« OF ſeveral ſpecies of geeſe,” ſays M. Bougainville, 


te on which we partly ſubſiſted in Falkland iſlands, the 


firſt only grazes. It is improperly called the rd. 
Its tall legs are requiſite for wading through the large 
herbs, and its long neck is uſeful for deicrying danger. 
Its pace is nimble, as is its flight ; and it has not the 
diſagreeable cackle of its family. The plumage of the 
male is white, with a mixture of cinereous on the back 
and the wings: the female 1s. fulvous, and her wings 


decorated with changing colours ; ſhe uſually lays fix 


eggs. Their fleſh, which is falubrious, nutritive, and 
well-taſted, became our principal food, and was ſel- 


dom out of our reach. Befides thoſe bred on the 


"land, the winds in autumn bring large flocks, no 
doubt from ſome deſert country, for ſportſmen eaſily 
diſtinguiſh theſe new-comers by their indifference at 
the ſight of men.“ The ſame geeſe ſeem to be met 
with in Chriſtmas Sound upon Tierra del Fuego, in 
Shag Iſland, and on other iſlands near Staten Land: 
at leaſt Captain Cook ſeems, on this head, to refer 
to Bougainville's deſcription, when he ſays, © The 
geele ſeem to be very well deſcribed under the 
name of buftards, They are mpch ſmaller than 
our Engliſh tame geeſe, but eat as well as any I 
ever taſted, They have ſhort black bills, and yellow 
legs. The gander is all white; the female is ſpotted 
black and white, or grey, with a large white ſpot on 
each wing.” And a few pages before he gives a fuller 
deſcription, in the following terms: © Theſe birds ap- 
peared remarkable for the difference of colour * 
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the male and the female. The male was ſomèthiug 
leſs than an ordinary tame gooſe, and perfectly white: 
the female, on the contrary, was black, with white 
bars acroſs, the head grey; ſome feathers green, and 
others white. This difference ſeems to be fortunate ; 


for, the female being obliged to lead her young, the 


dark colour of her plumage conceals her better from 
the falcons and other birds of prey.“ Theſe three de- 
ſcriptions ſeem to belong to the ſame ſpecies, and dif- 
fer not eſſentially from each other. Th-ſe geeſe affor- 
ded Captain Cook's crew as acceptable repaſts as thoſe 
at the Falkland iſlands did the French. 

Synonymes, --- Anas Leucoptera, Gmel. Whhite- 
winged antarctic gooſe, Browns. Sea gooſe, Buſtard 
gooſe, Lath. 


TRHE GUINEA, ox SWAN-GOOSE. 

THE appellation of ſtoan- gooſe, given by Willugh- 
by to this large and beautiful bird, is very apt; but 
the Canada gooſe, which is at leaſt as beautiful, has 
an equal right to the name; and beſides, all compoun- 
ded epithets ought to be baniſhed from natural hiſtory. 
The Guinea gooſe exceeds all others in ſtature; its 
plumage 1s a brown grey on the back, and light grey 
on the fore fide of the body, the whole equally clou- 
ded with ruſty grey, and with a brown caſt on the 
head and above the neck: it reſembles therefore the 
wild gooſe in its colours; but its magnitude, and the 
prominent tubercle at the root of its bill, mark a ſmall 
affinity to the {wan ; yet it differs from both by its in- 
flated throat, which hangs down like a pouch or little 
dewlap : a very evident character, which has procur- 
ed to theſe birds the denomination of jabotieres. Africa, 
and perhaps the other ſouthern countries of the old 
continent, ſeem to be their native abodes; and, though 
Linnæus has termed them Siberian geeſe, they are not 
indigenous in Siberia, but have been carried thither 


and multiplied in a ſtate of domeſtication, as in . 
1 all 
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and Germany. Friſch relates that, having repeatedly 
hown to Kuſſians geeſe of this kind, which were 
care in his court yard, they all, without heſitation, 
alled them Guinea geeſe, and not Ruſſiag or Siberian 
eeſe. 

Not only does this gooſe, though a native of the hot 
countries, multiply when domeſticated in the coldeſt 
ciimates; it alſo contracts an affinity with the common 
ſpecies, and the hybrids which are thus bred take the 
red bill and legs of our gooſe, but retain of their fo- 
reign parent the head, the neck, a 14 the ſtrong hollow 
loud voice. The clangor of the large geeſe is more 
noiſy than that of the ordinary kind, and they have 
many characters in common: the ſame vigilance ſeems 
natural to them. Nothing, fays Friſch, “ can ſtir 
in the houſe during the night, but the Guinea geeſe 
will ſound an alarm: and in the day-time they give the 
ſame ſcreams if any perſon or animal enter the court; 
and often will purſue, pecking the legs.“ The bill, 
according to the remark of this naturaliſt, is armed at 


C 
2 


3 7 K a . 

the cdges with ſmall indentings, and the tongue is be- 
4 ſet with harp papillæ; the bill is black, and the tuber- 
. cle which riſes upon it is vermillion. This bird car- 


ries its head high as it Walks; and its fine carriage and 
its great bulk give it a noble air, According to Friſch, 
the ſkin of the little dewlap or pouch under the throat 
is neither {oft nor flexible, but firm and hard. This 
account, however, ſcarcely agrees with the uſe which, 
Kolben tells us, the ſailors and foldiers at the Cape 
make cf it, which is for tobacco pouches, * I received 
a head and neck of one of theſe geeſe, and, at the root 
of the lower mandible, this pouch or dewlap was viſi- 
ble: but, as theſe parts were half burnt, we cannot de 
ſcribe them exactly. The Guinea geeſe occur in France, 
as well as in Germany, Sweden, and Siberia. Specific 
character of the Guinea gooſe, Anas cygnoides : © Its 
bill is ſemi-cylindrical ; its cere bunched ; its eye-lids 
Welled.“ 
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Synonymes. --- Anas cygnoides, Linn. and Gmel. 
Anſer Guineenſis, Bri. Anſer Hiſpanicus, five cyg- 
noides, Marſigl. Danub. The Spaniſh gooſe, Albin. 
The {wan gooſe, Ray and Will. The Chineſe gooſe, 
Penn. and Lath. 


True GAMBIAN GOOX*E. 


T HIS ſpecies is the only one of all the palmiped 
birds, which has ſpurs on the wings, a ſingular cha- 
racter, which nature has ſeldom repeated. With re- 
ſpe& to ſize, this gooſe may be compared to the Muſ- 
covy duck ; its legs are tall and red; its bill is of the 
ſame colour, and has, on the front, a little caruncle; 

the tail and the great quills of the wing are black ; their 
great coverts are green, the ſmaller white, and croſſed 
by a narrow black ribband ; the mantle is rufous, with 
reflections of dull purple ; the ſpace round the eyes is 
of the ſame colour, which tinges alſo, though faintly, 
the head and the neck; the fore fide of the body is 
finely fringed with ſmall grey zig-zags, on a yellowih 
white ground. It is a native of Africa, and is found 
particularly about Senegal. Specific character of the 
Anas Gambenſis : © Its bill is ſemi-cylindrical; its cere 
bunchy ; its ſhoulders ſpurred.” 

Synonymes.---Anas, Gambenſis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Anſer Gambenſis, Briſſ. Will. and Ray. Anſer chi- 
lenſis, Klein. T he ſpur-winged gooſe, Lath. 


Taz BLACK-BACKED GOOSE. 


THIS is allo a large and beautiful ſpecies, which 1s 
remarkable by a great fleſhy excreſcence of a comb- 
ſhape above the bull, and by the refle&ions of gold and 
bronze, gliſtening like burniſhed ſteel, with which its 
mantle ſhines on a black ground: the head, and the 
upper half of the neck, are ſpeckled with black amidſt 
the white, by means of little reflected feathers, that 
ſeem buckled on the back of the neck: all the fore fide 


of the body is white, tinged with grey on the 2 72 
| This 
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This gooſe appears to have a thinner body and a flen- 
derer neck than the common wild gooſe, though it is 
at leaſt as large. It wes ſent from the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel: and perhaps the creſted gooſe of Madagaſ- 
car, mentioned by the navigators Rennefort and 
Flaccourt, under the name of raj/angue, is only the 
ſame bird; which we recognize alſo with all its cha- 
racers in the ipecali apoa of the Brazilians, of which 
Marcgrave has given a figure and deſcription. Thus 
this aquatic ſpecies is one of thoſe which nature has 
; diſtributed in both con:inents. 

. 1 Synony mes. -L'oie bronzeẽ, Buff. Anſer Me- 
n lanotos, Gmel. | 


TRE EGYPTIAN GOOSE. 


” THIS bird is probably what Granger, in his travels 
RE to Egypt, calls the Nile gooſe. It is not ſo large as the 
 Þ wild gooſe ; its plumage is richly enamelled, and agree- 
8 ably variegated; a broad ſpot of bright rufous is con- 
bſpicuous on its breaſt; and all the fore ſide of the body 
3 is decorated, on a light grey ground, with a very de- 
licate hatching of ſmall zig-zags, cinereous, and tinged 

with ruſty ; the fide of the back is worked in the ſame 

way, but with cloſer zig-zags, which produce a deeper 
ruſty-grey ; the throat, the cheeks, and the upper fide 

of the head, are white; the reſt of the neck, and the 

ſpace round the eyes, are fine rufous or bay colour, 

which alſo tinges the quills of the wing next the body ; 
the other quilis are black; the great coverts are cover- 
4x ed with a reflection of bronze-green on a black ground, 
and the ſmaller and middle ones are white; a little 
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black ribband intercepts the extremity of the latter. 
Specific character of the Anas Agyptiaca: © Its 
bill is ſomewhat cylindrical ; its bozy waved; its top 
white; a bright white ſpangle, with a black bar, on 
its wing.” Synony mes. -A nas MÆgyptiaca, Linn. and 1 
Gel. Anſer Ægyptius, Brij. Anſer Hiſpanicus par- 1 
vus, Kay. The ganſer, Albin. TH 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Tur ESQUIMAUX GOOSE. 
BESIDES the ſpecics of wild: e. which migrate 


in ſuch numbers during the ſummer to the. north of our 
continent, it appears that there are alſo ſome kinds pe- 
culiar to the northern parts of the new world. The 
preſent frequents Hudſon's Bay and the country of 
the Eſquimaux: it is ſomewhat ſmaller than the com- 
mon wild gooſe ; its bill and legs a re red ; the rump, 
and the upper fide of the wings, are pale blue; the 
tail is of the ſame colour, but duller; the belly is 
white, clouded with brown ; the great quills of the 
wing, and thoſe next the back, are blackiſh ; the up- 
per fide of the back is brown, and alſo the lower part 
of the neck, of which the under fide is ſpeckled with 
brown on a white ground ; the top of the head is of a 
burnt rufous. Specific character of the Anas cœru- 
te leſcens : © It is brown, below white ; the coverts of 
its wings, and the hind part of its back, are white.” 

Synonymes.--- Anas cœruleſcens, Linn. and Gmel, 
Anſer ſylveſtris Freti Hudſonis, Bri. The blue- 
winged gooſe, Edw. Penn. and Lath. 


TRE LAUGHING GOOSE. 


EDWARDS give the name of laughing gooſe to 
this ſpecies, which, like the preceding, occurs in 
North America. It is as large as our wild gooſe; its 
bill and legs are red; its front is white; all the plum- 
age above the body is brown, more or leſs intenſe, and 
below white ſprinkled with a few blackiſh ſpots. The 
one deſcrived by Edwards was ſent to him from Hud- 
ſon's Bay; but he ſays, that he has ſeen ſuch birds in 
London during hard winters. Linnæus deſcribes a 
gooſe found in Helfingia, which ſeems to be the ſame: 
whence it follows, that, if this ſpecies be not entirely 
common to both continents, it paſſes, at leaſt in cer- 
tain circumſtances, from the one to the other. Specific 
character of the Auas Albifrous : © It is brown; 85 
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OF BIRDS. 


low white ſpotted with black; its front and rump 
white; its bill and legs flame-coloured.” | 
Synonymes.---Anas albifrons, Gmel. Anſer Sep- 


ler, Kramer, and Brow/ſke. The white fronted gooſe, 
Peun. and Laib. 


Tux CANADA GOOSE. 


A WHITE half-collar round its black neck, diſ- 
tinguiſhes this gooſe, which is alſo one of thoſe pecu- 
liar to the northern parts of the new world, where at 
leaſt it derives its origin. It is ſomewhat larger than 
our domeſtic gooſe, and has its neck and its body ra- 
ther longer and more ſlender; its head and neck are 
black or blackiſh, which fets off the white that covers 
the throat. The prevailing caſt of its plumage is dull. 
brown, and ſometimes grey, This gooſe has even 
multiplied under domeſtication, and occurs in ſeveral 
parts of England. This beautiful ſpecies may be 
viewed as forming the intermediate gradation between 
the ſwan and the gooſe. Theſe geeſe migrate ſouth- 
wards in America, for they appear during winter in 
Carolina; and Edwards relates, that in the ſpring 


they paſs in flocks to Canada, and tnence return to 
1 Hudſon's Bay, and the other. more northern parts of 


America. | 

Mr. Pennant fays, the Engliſh of Hudſon's Bay 
depend gr-atly on theſe geeſe for their ſupport ; and, 
in favourable years, kill three or four thouſand, which 
= they ſalt and barrel. Their arrival is impatiently at- 
tended; it is the harbinger of thę ſpring, and the 
month named by the Indians the gooſe moon. 
They prefer iſlands to the continent, as further from 
the haunts of men. The Eng liſh ſend out their ſer- 
Vants, as well as the Indians, to ſhoot theie birds on 
their paſſage, It is in vain to purſue. them; they 
therefore form a row of huts made of boughs, at 
mulſquet:. hot diſtance from each other, and place them 
| 111 
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166 NATURAL HISTORY 


In a linè acroſs the vaſt marſhes of the country. Each 
hovel, or, as they are called, ſtand, 1s occupied by only 
a ſingle perſon : theſe attend the flight of the birds, and 
on their approach mimic their cackle ſo well, that the 
geeſe will anſwer, and wheel and come nearer the Rand, 
The ſportſman keeps motionleſs, and on his knees, 
with his gun cocked the whole time, and never fires till 
he has ſeen the eyes of the geeſe. He fires as they are 
going f:om him, then picks up another gun that lies 
by him, and diſcharges that. The geeſe which he has 
killed he {ets up on ſticks as if alive, to decoy others; 
he alſo makes artificial birds for the ſame purpoſe. In 
a good day (for they fly in very uncertain and unequal 
numbers) a ſingle Indian will kill two hundred. Not- 
withſtanding every ſpecies of gooſe has a different call, 
yet the Indians are admirablein their imitation of every 
one. The vernal flight of theſe geeſe laſts from April 
to the middle of May. Their firſt appearance coin- 
cides with the thawing of the ſwamps, when they are 
very lean. The autumnal, or the ſeaſon of their return, 
with their young, is from the middle of Auguſt to the 
middle of October. Thoſe which are taken in the 
latter ſeaſon, when the froſts uſually begin, are preſerv- 
ed in their feathers, and left to be frozen for the freſh 
proviſions of the winter ſtock. The-feathers conſti- 
tute an article of commerce, and are ſent to England. 
Specific character of the Anas Canadenſi 7s : © Its 
cinereous; its head and neck are black; its checks and 
throat white. It breeds in Hudfon' s Bay, and lays fix BW - 
or ſeven eggs. . 
Synonymes.---Anas Canadenfis, Linn. and Gm.. . 
Anſer Canadenſis ſylveſtris, Briſſ. and Will. The Ca- , 
nada gooſe, Cateſby, Ede. Penn. and Lath. "I 
The following varieties of this ſpecies we find met” Wl 
tion made by different travellers : = 
The Icclandic gooſe, of which 0 ſpeaks 
under the name of Marpee : they are not a great deal 


larger than a duck. In that iſland they appear fa val 
cks 
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OF BIRDS 167 


flocks. -The gooſe, called Helſinguer, deſcribed by 
Anderſon in his Natural Hiſtory of Iceland and Green- 
land; and which he ſays comes to ſettle on the eaſt of 
the iſland, and is ſo fatigued on its arrival, that it may 
be knocked down with ſt:cks.---The Spitzbergen 
gooſe, called the red gooſe by the Dutch.---The Zooke 
of the Oſtiacs, a ſmall gooſe, deſcribed by De PIfle, 
from one killed on the banks of the Oby. Theſe 
geeſe, he ſays, have their wings and their back of a 
deep ſhining blue; their ſtomach is reddiſh, and on 
the top of their head is a blue oval ſpot, and a red ſpot 
on each ſide of the neck. From the head tothe ſtomach 
extends a filvery ſtripe as broad as a quill, which pro- 
duces a fine effect. In Kamtſchatka are found, accord- 
ing to Kracheninikoff, five or fix varieties of geeſe, 
beſides the common wild gooſe, viz. the Gumeniſk1, 
the ſhort-necked gooſe, the ſpotted grey gooſe, the 
white-necked gooſe, the little white gooſe, and the 
foreign gooſe, This traveller has mentioned no more 
than their names; and Steller ſays only that theſe geeſe 


arrive in Kamtſchatka in the month of May, and retire 
in October. | | 


34 THE MOUNTAIN GOOSE. 

3 THIS ſpecies is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Cape furniſhes three kinds of wild geele, 
deſcribed by Kolben; the Mountain Geeſe, the Crop 
Geeſe, and the Water Geeſe : not but all of them are 
very fond of that element ; yet they differ much both 
in colour and in fize. The Mountain Gooſe is larger 
than the gooſe reared in Europe: the feathers of its 
wings, and thoſe on the crown oft its head, are of a 
very beautiful and ſhining green: this bird retires of- 
teneſt into the vallies, Where it paſtures on herbs and 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


| THE BRENT GOOSE. 
THE colour of this bird is brown grey or blackiſh, 


and pretty uniform over its whole plumage ; is has the 
high head and the other proportions of other geeſe, on 
a ſmaller model, and with a thinner body. Its bill is 
rather narrow, and ſhort; its head is ſmall, ang its 
neck long and flender ; theſe two parts, and alſo the 
top of the breaft, are of a blackiſh brown, except a 
very narrow white band, which forms a half-coljar 
under the throat; a character which leads Belon to find 
a name relating to this bird in Ariſtophanes. All the 
quills of the wings and of the tail, and alio the upper 
coverts of the latter, are likewiſe of a blackiſh brown; 
but the lateral feathers, and all thoſe of the upper 
ſurface of the tail, are white. The plumage of the 
body is cinereous grey on the back, on the flanks, and 
above the wings; but it is dapple grey under the belly, 
where moſt of the feathers are edged with whitiſh; 
the iris of the eye is browniſh yellow; the legs and the 
membranes which connect the toes, are blackiſh, and 
alſo the bill, in which large noftrils are perforated and 
expoſed. 

The Brent gooſe has long been confounded with the 
bernacle. Willughby owns, that he once ſuppoſed 
they were only the male and female, but afterwards 
perceived diſtinctly, from many characters, that theſe 
birds really formed two different ſpecies. Belon ſtiles 
the Brent the'collared ſea duck; and, in another place, 
he calls the bernacle, the cravant ; and the people on 
the French coaſts make the ſame miſtake. The great 
reſemblance in the plumage and ſhape of the body, 
which obtains in theſe two birds, has given occaſion to 
the confuſion : yet the bernacle 1s jet black, while the 
brent is anly dark brown; and beſides, the latter fre- 
quents the coaſts of temperate countries, while the 
bernacle appears only in the moſt northern climates. 


And | 
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And that circumſtance alone convinces us that they are 
really two diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies. 

The cry of the brent gooſe is a dull hollow ſound, 
which the bird frequently utters. It has alſo, when 
purſued or even approached, a hiſs, like that of the 
common gooſe. It has been kept in a domeſtic ſtate for 
ſeveral months. Its food was grain, bran, or ſoaked 
bread. It conſtantly ſhowed a timid ſhy diſpoſition, 
and avoided all familiarity 3 and, though ſhut up in a 
garden with ſheldrakes, it always lived apart from 
them : it was even ſo cowardly, that a garganey, which 
had before lodged with it, made 1t run. It was ob- 
ſerved to eat as much, perhaps even more, in the night 
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than in the day. It was fond of bathing, and it ſhook 

RS its wings upon coming out of the water. Yet freſh | 

- water 1s not its native element ; for all thoſe which are 9 
5 ſeen on our coaſts, arrive from the ſea. | 
£ The brent geeſe were hardly known on the coaſts of 


Picardy before the winter of 1740. The north wind 
then brought a prodigious number, and the ſea was 
covered with them : all the marſhes being frozen, they 
ſpread over the land, and committed great deſtruction 
among the tender corn, which was not ſheltered by the 
ſnow; they devoured the . ſhoots to the very roots. 
The country people, whoſe fields were expoſed to this 
devaſtation, declared a general war againſt theſe birds. 
They approached them verv near the firſt days, and 
killed many with ſticks and ſtones. But they ſeemed 
as it were to riſe again; for new flocks continued to 
pour in from the ſea, and to deftroy what plants the 
froſt had ſpared. Others appeared in 1765, and the 
ſea-ſhore was covered with them. But the north wind, 
which had brought them, ceaſing to blow, they did not 
diſperſe in the fields, but departed a few days after, 
Since that time, they have been ſeen every winter when 
the north winds blow conſtantly twelve or fifteen days. 
Many appeared in the beginning of 1776 ; but, the 
ground being covered with ſnow, moſt of them re- 
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170 OF BIRDS: 


mained on the fea ; and the reſt, which had entered 


the rivers, or ſpread on the banks, a ſhort diſtance from 
the coaſt, were compelled to return by the ice floated 
in the ſtreams or heaped up by the tide. They have 
never ſince appeare] in ſuch great numbers. 

Speciſic character of the brent gooſe, au- bernicla: 
ce It is brown; its head, its neck, and its breaft, black; 
a white coliar.”* The name breut or brand 8 be 

erived from the Saxon brennen, to burn, and thence 
transferred to ſignity marking or ſtamping of any kind; 
in the preſent caſe i it refers to the white ſpot 1 Im, riuted 
on each fide of the neck, which is black. 

Synonymes.- Le cravant, Buff, Anas bernicla, 
Linn. and Gmel. Brenta, Briſſ. and Klein. Aras 
torquata, Aldrov. Jobnſt. and Will. 


THE BARNACLE. 


OF the. marvellous productions which cre dulity has 
ſo long ſubſtituted for the ſimple operations of natute, 


the moſt abſurd perhaps, and yet tne moſt celebrated, 


is the growth of barnacles and ſcoters in certain ſh-lls 
called the conche anatifere, or duck-bearing ſhells; 
on certain trees on the coaſts of Scotland and the Ork- 
nies, or even on the rotten timbers of old ſhips. Some 
authors have written that fruits, whoſe ſtructure al. 
ready exhibited the lineaments of a fowl, being drop: 
nto the ſea, turned into birds. Mun ſter, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, and Scaliger, aſſert this; F ulgoſus even affirms, 
that the trees which bear theſe fruits reſemble willows, 
and produce at the end of their branches ſmall ſwelled 
balls containing the embryo of a duck, whic!: hangs 
by the bill, and, when ripe and ed. falls into the 
ſea, and takes to its wings. Vincent of Beauvais chuſes 
rather to attach it to the trunk and bark, whoſe ſap it 
ſucks, till, grown and completely feathered, it buris 
from its impriſonment, 
Biſhop Leflie, Majolus, Odericus, Torquemada, 
Chavaſſeur, the biſhop Olaus Magnus, and a learned 
| cardinal, 


* 
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cardinal, all atteſt this ſtrange generation. Hence, the 
bird has been called tree gocſe ; and one of the Ork- 
nies, the ſcene of the prodigy, has received the ap- 


pellation of Pomona. 


This ridiculous notion was jadged not ſufficiently 
marvellous by Camden, Hector Boece, and Turne- 
bius ; for, according to them, the old maſts and beams 
of ſhips, fallen to pieces and rotting in the water, be- 
came cruſted with embryos, in form of little muſh- 
rooms, or big worms, which were covered by degrees 
with down or feathers, and at laſt completed their 
metamorphoſis by changing into birds. Peter Daniſi, 
Dentatus, Wormivs, Duchene, talk much of this ab- 
ſurd prodigy ; which even Rondelet, notwithſtanding 


his good ſenſe, ſeems to credit. According to Cardan, - 


Gyraldus, and Maier, who has written a treatiſe ex- 
preſsly on this bird, without father or mother, it ori- 
ginates neither from fruits nor worms, but from ſhells : 
and, what is ſtil more wonderful than the prodigy it- 
ſelf, Maier opened an hundred of theſe gooſe-bearing 
ſhells, and found in all of them the rudiments of the 
bird completely formed. Such chimeras have been re- 
tailed concerning the origin of the barnacles : but as 
theſe fables once enjoyed great celebrity, and were ad- 
mitted by many authors, we have thought proper to 
relate them, in order to ſhow how contagious are the 
errors of ſcience, and how prone are men to the faſci- 
nations of the marvellous. Gerard, though in other 
re: pects a good author, has very gravely aſſerted his 
belief in this abſurdity, in the following narrative: 

« But what our eyes have ſeen, and hands have 
touched, ve (hall declare. There 1s a ſmall iſland in 


Lancaſhire called the Pile of Foulders, wherein are 
tound broken pieces' of old and bruiſed ſhips, ſome 
whereof have been caſt thither by ſhipwracke, and 
alio the trunks and bodies with the branches'of old and 
rotten trees, caſt up there likewiſe ; whereon is found 
2 certain ſpume or froth that in time breedeth unto 
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certain ſhels, in ſhape like thoſe of the muſkle, but 
tharper pointed, and of a whitiſh colour, wherein is 
contained a thing in form like a lace of filke finely 
woven as it w ere together, of a whitiſh colour ; one 
end whereof is faſtened unto the inſide of the ſhell, even 
as the fiſh of oifters and mufkles are; the other end is 
made faſt unto the belly of a rude maſſe or lumpe, 
which in time commeth to the ſhape and form of a 
bird: when it is perfectly formed, the ſhell gapeth 
open, and the firſt thing that appeareth is the foreſaid 
lace or ſtring; next come the legs of the bird hanging 
out, and as it groweth greater it openeth the ſhell by 
degrees, till at length it has all come forth, and hangeth 
only by the bill: in ſhort ſpace after it cometh to full 
maturitie, and falleth into the fea, where it parc 
feathers, and groweth to a fowle bigger than a mallard 
and leſſer than a gooſe, having black legs, and bill or 
beake, and feathers black and white, ſpotted in ſuch 
manner as Our mag pie, called in ſome places pie-annel, 
which the people of Lancaſhire call by no other name 
than tree-goole; which place aforeſaid, and all thoſe 
places achoining, do ſo much abound therewith, that 
one of the beſt is bought for three- pence. For the 
truth hereof, if any doubt, may it pleaſe them to re- 
paire to me, and I ſhall ſatisfy them by the teſtimonie 
of good witneſſes.” Few miracles are related more 
circumſtantiall „ Or reſt on better evidence. So na- 
tural to man is credulity ! which paſſes all bound, 
when the prodigy of an event takes firm hold of the 
1magina! ion, and lavs the underſtanding aflez | 
Areas Sylvius relates, that, chancing to be in n Scot- =—_ 
land, he inquired particularly for the place of the won- ! 
derful metamorphoſis of the barnacle, but was referred  t 
to the remote Hebrides and Orknies ; and he adds 
pleaſantly, that, as he ſought to advance, the miracle 
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birth, or even ſeen their neſts; and the Dutch, in a 
voyage which extended to the eightieth degree of lati- 
tude, were the firſt who diſcovered their place of re- 
tirement for the purpoſes of incubation. Yet the 
barnacles muſt neſtle in Norway, if it be true, as 
Pontoppidan relates, that they are ſeen the whole 
ſummer. They appear in autumn and winter on the 
coaſts of Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, where they are 
eaſily caught with nets, and ſhew none of the ſhyneſs 
and cunning natural to birds of their kind. They oc- 
cur alſo in Ireland, particularly in Lough-foyl, near 
Londonderry, where they are obſerved diving inceſ- 
ſantly to crop the roots of the large reeds, whoſe 
ſweet pith nouriſhes them, and, it 1s ſaid, makes their 
fleſh well-taſted. They generally appear firſt in great 
numbers on the north of Ireland in Auguſt, and retire 
in March. They are caught in their paſſages, by nets 
ſtretched acroſs the rivers. They very rarely viſit 
France. | 

The barnacle is certainly of the family of the geeſe; 
though Geſner has ranged it with the ducks, It 1s 
rather ſmaller and lighter, and has a ſlenderer neck, a 
ſhorter bill, and legs proportionally taller, than the 
common gooſe. But it has its figure, its port, and 
all its ſhapes ; its plumage is agreeably broken with 
large white and black ſpaces ; and hence Belon has 
ſtiled it the nun (nonette, ou religieuſe). Its face is 
white, and two ſmall black ſtreaks join the eyes with 
the noſtrils : a black domino covers the neck, and falls 
with a round edge on the top of the back, and of the 
breaſt ; all the mantle is richly waved with grey and 
black, with a white fringe, and all the under fide of 
the body is of a fine clouded white. 
There is another ſpecies of barnacle, exactly like 
the other, only ſomewhat ſmaller. But this difference 
| of ſize is too inconſiderable to conſtitute two ſpecies ; 
and we are of the ſame opinion with Klein on this ſub- 
Ject, who, after a compariſon of theſe two barnacles, 
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concluded that they were only varieties. Specific cha- 
racer of the barnacle, {nas Erythropus: © Tt is cine- 
reous, its front white.” Its length twenty-five in- 
ches, its alar extent fifty-three, and its weight five 
pounds. It 1s frequent likewiſe on the coafts of Hud. 
fou's Bay. | | 
Synonymes.---La bernache, Buff. Anas erythro- 
pus, Linn. and Gmel. Bernicla, Briſſ. Mill. Ray, 
Sibb. &c. Anſer brenta, Klein. In Scotland, clakis, 


Tux EIDER DUCK. 
SOMETIMES the eider is reckoned a ſpecies of 


gooſe, Thus, in German eider gans, and in Daniſh 
edder gaaſen : ſometimes a duck ; as in German eider 
ente, and in Daniſh edder anden: at other times it has 
general names ; in German eidor vogel: in Swediſh 
ad, aed, aeda, cider, gudunge : in Daniſh edder fugler, 
aer fugl, aer bolte : in Icelandic cedar fugl, adar, aed- 
der, edder fugl : in Norwegian edder, edder fugl. On 
the Iſle of Feroe it is called eider, eder fugl, and eider- 
blicke or aerblick when its plumage has become white: 
at Bornholm aer boor : in Greenland mittek or merkit, 
according to Anderſon, and the female arnaviak : in 
Lapland /:ikka. | - | 
It is this bird that furniſhes the ſoft, warm, light, 
down which bears its name. It is nearly as large as a 
ooſe: the principal colours of the male are white and 
lack ; and, different from the uſual diſpoſition, the 
former covers the back, and the latter the belly; and 
the ſame obſcure black appears on the top of the head, 
and on the quills of the tail and of the wings, except 
the feathers next the body, which are white. Below 
the nape of the neck there is a broad greeniſh plate; Wl 
and the white of the breaſt is waſhed with a brick ot 
wine tint, The female is not ſo large as the male, 
and all its plumage is uniformiy tinged with ruſty and 


grey ground. In both ſexes, we perceive e. _ 
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traced by little cloſe feathers like velvet, which extend 
from the front on both ſides of the bill, and almoſt 
under the noſtrils. 

The eider down is highly eſteemed ; and even on 
the ſpot, in Norway and Iceland, it ſells very dear. 
This ſubſtance is ſo elaſtic and ſo light, that two or 
three pounds of it, though preſſed into a ball that may 
be held in the hand, will fo ſwell as to fill and diſtend 
the foot-covering of a large bed. The beſt down, 
which is called live down, is what the eider pulls to 
line her neſt, and which is gathered in the neſt itſelf ; 
for, beſides the reluctance to kill ſo uſeful a bird, the 
down taken from the dead body is inferior; either be- 
cauſe the down is in full perfection at the breeding ſea- 
ſon, or becauſe the bird plucks only the fineſt and moſt 
delicate, that which covers the ſtomach and belly. Care 
muſt be taken not to ſeek and gather the down in the 
neſts, till after ſome days of dry weather; nor muſt 
the birds be driven haſtily from their neſts, for in 
the fright they drop their excrements, with which the 
down is often fouled. To clear it of the dung, the 
feathers are ſpread upon a fieve of ſtretched cords, 
which arc beat with a ſtick ; ſo that the heavy clots fall 
through, and the light down remains above. 

The eggs are five or ſix in number, of a deep green, 
and very good to eat. If they be ſtolen, the female 
{trips her plumage again to make a ſecond hatch, which 
is ſmalier than the firſt. If the neſt be again plunder- 
ed, as the female can furniſh no more down, the male 
lens his aid, ard plucks the feathers from his breaſt ; 
wich is the reaſon that the lining of the third neſt is 
whiter than that of.the firſt. But before we ſeize the 
Ipoils, we muſt now wait till the mother has hatched 
her eggs, which at moſt are only two or three, perhaps 
but one : for, if her hopes of progeny are daſhed a 
third time, ſhe will for ever abandon the place ; but, if 
ſhe be permitted to rear her family, ſhe will return the 
following year, and bring with her the young eiders. 
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In Norway and Iceland, the diſtricts to which the 
eiders habitually reſort to build their neſts, are conſi- 
dered as a valuable ſpecies of property, which 1s care. 
fully preſerved, and tranſmitted by inheritance. There 
are ſpots that contain many hundred of theſe neſts ; and 
we may judge, from the high price of down, what 
profit the proprietor muſt draw. To take an eider's 
neſt on another's lands, 1s reputed theft in Iceland, 
The Icelanders are at the utmoſt pains to invite the 
eiders, each into his own eſtate; and, when they per- 
ceive that theſe birds begin to haunt ſome of the iſlets 
which maintain herds, they ſoon remove the cattle and 
dogs to the main land, and procure the eiders an un- 
diſturbed retreat. Theſe people have even formed, by 
art and perſevering labour, many ſmall iſlands, by diſ- 
joining from the continent ſeveral promontories that 
ſtretch into the ſea. It is in theſe retreats of ſolitude 
and tranquillity that the eiders love to ſettle ; though 
they are not averſe to neſtle near habitations, if no- 
thing moleſt them. A perſon,” ſays Horrebow, © as 
I myſelf have witneſſed, may walk among theſe birds 
while they are fitting, and not ſcare them ; he may even 
take the eggs, and yet they will renew their laying as 
often as three times.“ | 

All the down that can be collected is fold annually 
to Daniſh or Dutch merchants, who come to buy it at 
Drontheim, and other parts of Norway and Iceland, 
« A female in her neſt gives commonly half a pound of 
down, which is reduced to one half in cleaning. The 
cleaned down is valucd by the Icelanders at forty-five 
#/þ (of which forty-eight make a rix-dollar) the pound; 
the raw down at ſixteen fiſh, The Icelandic company 
ſold, in 1750, down amounting in value to 37 57 T1x- 


dollars (about 85ol. ſterling,) beſides what was ſent 


directly to Gluckſtad,” Little or none of it is leſt in 

In that rough climate, the robuſt hunter, covered 
with bear's {kin, enjoys, in his ſolitary hut, a peaceful, 
perhaps 
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OF BIRDS. 177 
perhaps a profound fleep; while in poliſhed nations, 
the man of ambition, ſtretched upon a bed of eider 
down, and under a gilded roof, idly ſeeks to procure 
the ſweets of repoſe. 

We ſhall here add ſome facts relating to the eider, 
extracted from a ſmall work of M. Brunnich, written 


in Daniſh, and travſlated into German. 


In the breeding feaſon, ſome male eiders are ſeen 


flying ſingle: the Norwegians call them gield fugl, 


gield ace, or free-bird. They are ſuch as have not 
obt ined mates, and have been worſted in the ſtruggles 
for ths poſtefſion of the females, which are fewer in 
this ſpecies than the males. Yet they ſooner arrive at 
maturity, fo that the old males and the young females 
pair together, and hence their firit hatch is ſmaller than 
the ſubſequent. At the time of pairing, the male 
continually ſcreams, with a raucous and moaning 
voice; that of the female reſembles the cry of a com- 
mon duck. The firſt object of theſe birds is to place 
their neſt under ſhelter of ſome ſtones or buſhes, and 
particularly of junipers. Both male and female labour 
in concert; and the latter pulls the down from her 
breaſt, and heaps it, fo as to form quite round the neft 
a thick puffed roll, which ſhe preſſes on the eggs, 
when ſhe goes in queſt of food: for the male aſſiſts 
not in covering, but keeps watch in the vicinity, and 
gives notice if an enemy appears; the female then 
conceals her head, and, if the danger is urgent, the flies 
to her mate, who treats her harſhiv, it is faid, if any 
accident happen to the brood. The ravens ſuck the 
eggs, and kill the young; the mother therefore haſ- 
tens to remove them from the nef, and, a few hours 
after they are hatched, ſhe takes them on her back, 
and, with an eaſy flight, tranſports them to the ſea. 
The male now leaves her, and neither of them returns 
more to land. Several hatches unite at ſea, and form 
tiocks of twenty or thirty with their mothers, which 
lead them, and continually daſh the water, to bring up, 
Vol. V. No. 71. 2 with 
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with the mud and ſediment, inſects and ſmall ſhell. 
fiſh for ſuch of the young as are too weak to dive 
themſelves. This happens from the month of July, 
or even June; and the Greenlanders reckon the time 
of ſummer by the age of the young eiders. It is not 
until the third year that the male acquires regular and 


diſtinct colours: thoſe of the female are much ſgoner 


unfolded ; and in every reſpect the growth of the male 
is more rapid than that of the female. Both of them 
are at firſt covered or clothed with a blackiſn down. 
The eider dives very deep after fiſh, and feeds alſo 
on muſcles and other ſhelt-fiſh, and ſeems very keen 
upon the garbage which the fiſhermen throw out of 
their barks. Theſe birds remain on the ſea the whole 
winter, even near Greenland, ſeeking the parts of the 
coaſt moſt clear of ice, and returning to land only in 
the evening, or previous to a ſtorm, which their flight 
to the coaſt during the day, it is ſaid, infallibly fore- 
bodes. Though the eiders journey, and not only ſhift 
from one place to another, but venture fo far on ſea, 
that they have been ſuppoſed to paſs from Greenland 
to America; yet they cannot properly be ſaid to be 
birds of paſſage, ſince they feldom leave the frozen cli- 
mates, which their cloſe down ſo well fits them to bear. 
T hey can procure ſubſiſtence wherever the ſea is open: 
they advance from the coaſt of Greenland to the iſland 
of Diſco, but no farther ; becauſe, beyond it, the ſea 
is covered with ice; and it appears even that they re- 
fort thither leſs than formerly. Yet they are ſome- 
times found at Spitzbergen; at Bering's land, and 
at the point of the Kuriles. In our ſeas, the moſt 
ſouthern parts which theſe birds viſit, are the iſlands 


 Kerago and Kona, near the coaſts of Scotland; Born- 


holm, Chriſtianſoë, and the province of Gothland in 
Sweden. Specific character of the eider, anas molliſ- 
lima Its bill is cylindrical; its cere cleft behind, 
and wrinkled.” The male is twice as large as a com- 
mon tame duck ; the female weighs three pounds and 
an 
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an half. The eiders occur in the northern parts of 
both continents: in Greenland they build their neſts 
among the graſs, and in Sweden among the juniper 
buſhes. They dive to great depths for their food, 
which conſiſts of various ſorts of ſhell-fiſh : the Green- 
landers purſue them, and dart them as they rife fa- 
tigued. Their fleſh is good, and their ſkin is eſteem- 
ed an excellent inner garment. The moſt ſouthern re- 
treats of theſe birds are the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
Inch-colm in the Firth of Forth, and the Farn ifles on 
the Northumbrian coaſts, On the latter Mr, Pennant 
landed, 15th July 1769; and gives the following ac- 
count of theſe birds: © We found the female eider 
ducks now fitting : the lower part of their neſts was 
made of ſea plants; the upper part was formed of the 
down which they pull off their own breaſts, in which 
the eggs were ſurrounded, and warmly bedded : in 
ſome were three, in others five eggs, of a large ſize, 
and pale olive colour, as ſmooth and gloſſy as if var- 
niſhed over. The neſts were built on the beach, among 
the looſe pebbles not far from the water. The ducks 
fit very cloſe, nor will they riſe till you almoſt tread 
on them. The drakes ſeparate themſelves during the 
breeding ſeaſon. We robbed a few of their neſts of 
the down, and, after carefully ſeparating it from the 
tang, found that the down weighed only three quar- 
ters of an ounce, but was ſo elaſtic as to fill the crown 
of the largeſt hat. The people of this country call 
_ theſe St. Cuthbert's ducks, from the ſaint of the 
lands.” It appears from this extract, that the quan- 
tity of down which lines the eider's neſts, is much 
{maller on the Farn iſles than in Iceland; a proof that 
theſe birds accommodate themſelves according to ſitua- 
tion and chmate. _ * ; | | 
; Synonymes. -- Anas molliſſima, Linn. Gmel. Muller, 
and Klein. Anſer lanuginoſus, Bri, Anas Sancti 
Cutberti, ſeu Farnenſis, Will. and Ray. Eider anas, 
Sibbald. The colk, Martin's Weſt. i. The eider, 
Z 2 or 
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or ſoft-feathered duck : --- The Cuthbert duck, i. 
The great black and white duck, Edw. The ory or 
Cuthbert duck, Penn. and Lath. 


Taz COMMON Dück, sud and; Tau, 
THE Greek name of the duck, „ee, is derived 


from », to ſwim ; and the Latin anas has the ſame 


origin. In Italian it is calle * anitra, anatre, anadra ; 
the wild kind anitra ſalvatica, cgſone: in _ 
anande: in Portugueſe aden: in Catalonian anech: 

Genoele ania: in Parmeſeſaſſa: in German ente, fo To 
merly ante; the male racha, racktſcha, words imitative 
of his hoarſe voice, and corrupted into entrach or en- 
trich; the wild fort wilde ente mertz ente, gros ente, 
hag ente in Sileſian hat/ſche, and the wild raet/ch 
endte: in Flemiſh gente or gende: in Dutch the 3 
is called wWoordt or waerdt, and the duck cendt: 

Swediſh the wild duck is named graes end, or ales 
nacke ;- the tame ancka : in Ruſſian outha: in Green- 
landic kacheltcng : in Poliſh rackzka ; the wild kind 


 kaczke dZika : in Illyrian kazier. The modern Greeks 


call the ducks pappi, or, according to ſome, papitra or 


chena : the people of India bebe, according to Aldro- 


vandus : the inhabitants of the iſle of Lugon alivis : 
the natives of Barbary brack : thoſe of the Society 
Iſlands mora : the Mexicans metzcanaubtli. 

Man certainly made a double conqueit, when he at 
once ſubdued inhabitants of the air and of the water. 


Free in both theſe vaſt elements, equally fitted to roam 


in the regions of the atmoſphere, to glide through the 
ocean, or. plunge under its billows, the aquatic birds 
ſeemed deſtined to live for ever remote from our ſoci- 
ety, and from the limits of our dominion. Their only 
tie to the land is the neceſſiiy of depoſiting the fruit 
of their loves. By availing ourſelves of that neceſſity, 
and of the feeling which ſo powerfully animates all 
creatures, we have enſlaved them without impoling 


conſtraint ; and by their n to their offspring we 
have 
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have been enabled to attach them to our abodes. Their 


eogs, taken from the reeds and ruſhes amidſt the wa- 


ter, and ſet under an adopted mother, firſt produced 
in our farm- yards theſe wild, ſny, fugitive, birds, per- 
petually roving and unſettled, and impatient to regain 
the abodes of liberty. But, after they had taſted the 
pleaſures of a domeſtic aſylum, the {ame fowls, and 
more eſpecially. their deſcendants, grew gentler and 
more tractable, and, under our care and protection, 
came the tame ſorts : for it is a general remark, that, 
till animals propagate in the domeſtic ſtate, ſome indi- 
viduals may be enſlaved, but the ſpecies at large will 
preſerve their independence. It, in ſpite of their bon- 
cage, the paſſion, which unites the ſexes, kindles and 
dilates, it will ſweeten their condition, and impart all 
the charms of freedom : they forget, they relinquiſh, 
the wildneſs of a ſavage ſtate: and the ſcene of their 


firſt pleaſures, of their early loves, that ſcene, ſo dear 
to every feeling creature, becomes their favourite- 


abode. The education of the family farther augments 
this attachment, and, at the ſame time, communicates 
it to the young, which, being citizens by birth of the 
reſidence adopted by their parents, never ſeek to change 
it. They know not other ſituations, and they con- 
tract a warm predilection for the place of their nati- 
vity; a paſſion felt even by flaves. 

The ſp<cies of the duck, and that of the gooſe, are 
thus divided into two great tribes ; of which the one, 
long ſince tamed, propagates in our court- yards, 
forming one of the moſt uſeful and moſt numerous 
families of our poultry ; and the other, no doubt {till 
more extenſive, conſtantly avoids us, and lives on the 
water, only viſiting us in winter, and retiring in the 
ſpring, to breed in the diſtant ſequeſtered regions of 
the north. - 

It is in the month of October that the wild ducks 
begin to appear in this country. At firſt, their flocks 
are {mail and unfrequent; but theſe are ſuccceded in 
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182 NATURAL HISTORY 
November by more numerous bodies. Theſe birds 


are diſtinguithed by the oblique lines and regular tri. 


angles which they form in the air. After they have all 
arrived from the northern countries, they are ſeen con- 
tinually flying from one pool or river to another. At 
this time the fowlers make great captures, by watching 
in the day, by lying in ambuſh at night, or by employ- 
wg different ſnares or nets. But all theſe methods of 
furprizing or decoying, muſt be dextroufly managed, 
fince ducks are exceedingly miſtruſtful. They never 
alight till after making ſeveral wheels round the ſpot; 
as if their intention were to ſurvey it, and diſcover 
whether an enemy lurked in it. And when they ſettle, 
they take every precaution : they bend their flight, 
and dart obliquely on the ſurface of the water, which 


they raze and ſkim; then they ſwim at large, keeping 


always at a diſtance from the banks. At the ſame time, 
fome of them watch for the public ſafety, and give 
alarm when they apprehend danger; inſomuch that the 
ſportſman is often deceived, and ſees them riſe before 
he can fire. Yet, if he judges himſelf ſufficiently near, 
he need not be precipitate; for, as the wild duck 
ſprings vertically, it does not get fo ſoon out of reach 
as a bird that fhoots directly onwards, and it allows as 
much time for taking aim when fluſned at the diſtance 
of fixty paces, as a partridge at that of thirty. 

It is in the evening, by the edge of the water, into 
which female domeſtic ducks are turned to attract 
them, that the fowler lies in his hut, or covered and 
concealed any other way, and fires on them with ad- 
vantage. He knows the arrival of theſe birds by the 


ruſtling of their wings, and he makes haſte to kill the 


firſt comers ; for in this. late ſeaſon the night creeps faſt 
on, and, as the ducks alight only in the duſk, the time 
is precious. But a greater capture may be made by 
ſpreading a net over the ſurface of the water, and lead- 
ing the drag into the hut ; in this way the whole flock 


of wild ducks decoyed by the domeſtic calls "_ be 
| | taken, 
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taken. This ſport requires a ſtock of patience ; and 
the fowler, motionleſs and half-frozen, is more likely 
to catch cold than game. But the idea of pleaſure or 
profit uſually predominates, hope urges him to renew 
his application ; and the ſame night, that, blowing his 
fingers, he ſwears never to return to his frozen poſt, 
he lays projects for the ſucceeding evening. In Lor- 
raine, on the pools which border on the Sarre, ducks 
are caught with a net ſtretched vertically, and like the 
draw-net uſed for woodcocks. In many other places, 
the fowler ſitting in a boat, covered with boughs and 
reeds, approaches ſlowly the ducks that are diſperſed 
on the water, which he colle&s together by ſetting a 
little dog after them : the fear of an enemy prompts 
them to aſſemble, and they gradually join. They may 
be fired at one by one, as they come near; and, to pre- 
vent noiſe, a ſort of trunk guns are uſed, or a diſcharge 


may be made on the whole flock with a large blunder- 


buſs, which ſcatters the ſhot, and which will kill or. 
wound a good number ; but no more than one fire can 
be given, for thoſe which eſcape know ever after the 
boat, and carefully avoid it. This amuſing ſport is 
called h frolic. The wild ducks are alſo caught with 
hooks baited with calves lights, and faſtened to floating 
hoops. Indeed the fowling for ducks 1s every where 
one of the ſports of autumn, and the beginning of 
winter. In Somerſetſhire and Lincolnſhire vaſt quan- 
tities art taken in decoys, The ſeaſon of catching: them 
in this manner is fixed by act of parliament, from the 
end of October to the beginning of February; and fo 
great are the quantities viſiting the fens, that we are 
aſſured no leſs than 31,200 were taken in one ſeaſon in 
the neighbourhood of Wainfleet, and ſent to the Lon- 
don market. G | YE el 

In the autumnal paſſage, the wild ducks roam at 
large on the lakes, and remote from the ſhores ; and. 
there they ſpend a great part of the day reſting them- 


ſelves, or ſleeping, for the ducks ſhow more activity 
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in the night than in the day: they feed, they jour- 
ney, they arrive and depart, chiefly in the evening, 
and in the night; and moſt of thoſe which are ſcen 
m broad day have been forced to fly by ſportſmen or 
birds of prey. In the night, the ruſtling of their 
wings marks their courſe. The clapping of their wings 
is the moſt noiſy at their riſing; and hence Varro 
gives the duck the epithet guaſſagipenen. 

As long as the ſeaſon continues mild, the aquatic in- 
ſects and ſmall fiſh, the frogs which have not yet crept 
under the mud, the feeds of the bull ruſh, the water 
lentil, and ſome other bog plants, afford abundant 
ſubſiſtence to the ducks. But towards the end of De- 
cember or the beginning of January, if the great pieces 
of ſtanding water are frozen, they remove to running 


rivers, and afterwards reſort to the edge of woods to 


gather acorns, and ſometimes even they alight among 
the fields ſown with corn ; and if the froſt laſt eight or 
ten days they diſappear, and return not till the thaws 
in the months of February: at that time, they are teen 
to arrive in the evening with the ſouth winds, but in 
{ſmaller numbers, their flocks being probably thinned 
by the loſſes ſuſtained during the winter. Their ſocial 
inſtinct ſeems to be impaired by the diminution of their 
numbers ; and they no longer keep company with each 
other. They - paſs diſperſed, fly in the night time, 
lurk among the ruſhes during the day. They halt no 
longer in a place than a contrary wind conſtrains them. 
They ſeem already to join in pairs, and they haſten to 
the northern countrics, where they breed and ſpend 


the ſummer. In that ſeaſon, they may be ſaid to cover 


all the lakes and all the rivers of Siberia and Lapland: 


- they advance as far north even as Spitzbergen and 


Greenland. When the winter, ſetting in earlier than 
uſual, ſurprizes them in theſe inhoſpitable ſhores, great 
numbers periſn. In the winter of 1751, the iſlands 
round the Daniſh miſſion at Greenland were ſo cover- 


ed with wild ducks, that they were taken by the hand, 
1 = Rar 
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having been driven to the coaft,---* In Lapland,” ſays 
M. Hogftroem, © theſe birds ſeem diſpoſed, if not 


to drive away the men, at leaſt to fill up their place: 


for, as ſoon as the Laplanders go in the ſpring to the 
mountains, the flocks of wild ducks fly. to the weſtern 
ſea ; and, when the Laplanders deſcend again in au- 
tumn to inhabit the plain, theſe birds have already re- 
tired.” Many other travellers give the ſame account. 
« .] do not believe,” ſays Regnard, © that there is a 
country in the world more abounding with ducks, 
teals, and other water fowls, than Lapland. The ri- 
vers are all covered with them ; and in the month of 
May their neſts are in ſuch plenty, that the deſert 
ſeems filled with them.” Yet ſome pars of theſe 
birds, which circumſtances have prevented from join- 
ing the bulk of the ſpecies, remain in our temperate 
countries, and breed in our marſhes. It 1s only on 
theſe ſtragglers that obſervations could be made with 
regard to the peculiarities in the amours of theſe birds, 
and the attention they beſtow on rearing their young 
in the wild ſtate. = : 

Towards the end of February, the males begin to 
court the females, and ſometimes fight with each other 
through rivalſhip, The pairing laſts about three weeks. 
The male ſeems diligent in ſeeking out a proper place 
tor depoſiting the eggs; he points it out to the fe- 
male, who conſents, and takes poſſeſſion. The ſpot 
is generally a thick tuft of ruſhes, raiſed and inſulated 
in the middle of the marſh. The female pierces this 
tuft, deepens it, and moulds it into the ſhape of a 
neſt, by preſſing down the ruſhes which incumber it. 
But though the wild ducks, like other water-fowls, 
prefer the vicinity of water for breeding, yet ſome neſts 
are found pretty remote, among heaths, or in the cul- 
tivated fields, on the cocks of ſtraw gathered by the 
labourer, or even in the foreſts on mutilated oaks, and 
in old forſaken neſts. Each neſt contains uſually from 
ten to fifteen eggs, and ſometimes eighteen : their al- 
Vol. V. No. 1. A a | bumen 
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bumen is greeniſh, and their volk red. It is remarked 
that the old ducks lay more, and begin earlier, than the 
young ones. Every time the female riſes from her 
eggs, ſhe covers them with the down that te pulls 
from her body to clothe her neſt. She never deſcends 
upon them from the wing, but alights an hundred 
paces beyond the ſpot, and walks to it warily, obſerv- 


ing whether any foes be nigh ; but, when once ſhe is 


ſeated on the eggs, the approach of man will not eaſily 
fluſh her. 

The male ſeems to take no (hare in covering the 
eggs; only he keeps at a ſhort diſtance, and accompa- 
nies the female when ſhe goes in ſearch of food, and 
protects her from the importunities of other males, 
The incubation laſts thirty days: all the young are 
hatched in one day; and on the ſucceeding the mother 
deſcends from the neſt, and calls them to the water, 
Timorous or chilly, they heſitate to enter, and ſome 
even retire; but the boldeſt plunges after its mother, 
and the reit ſoon follow, When they have once quit- 
ted their neſt, they return no more. It it is ſituated 


far from the water, or too elevated, the father and the 


mother take them in the bill, and tranſport them one 
after another. In the evening, the mother gathers them 
together, and withdraws them among the reeds, where 
ſhe cheriſhes them under her wings during the night. 
All day they watch, on the ſurface of the water, and on 
the graſſy mead, for gnats, which are their firſt 100d. 
They are ſcen to dive, to ſwim, and to make a thouſand 
evolutions on the water, with equal quickneſs and faci- 
lity. Nature, while ſhe early invigorates the muſcles 
neceſſary for ſwimming, ſeems to neglect for tome time 
the formation, or at leaſt the growth, of their wings: 
theſe continue near fix weeks ſhort und miſhapen. Une 
duckling has acquired half its ſize, is feathered under 
the belly and along the back, before the quills of the 
wings begin to appear; and it can hardiy attempt to 


fly till chree months. 
. So. The 
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The fame ſpecies of wild ducks which viſit us in 
winter, and inhabit the northern regions of our con- 
tin ent in ſummer, occurs in the correſponding regions 
of the new world; their migrations, and their autum- 
nal and vernal paſſages, ſeem to obſerve the ſame order, 
and to bs performed in the fame time: nor need we 
wonder that birds which prefer the ar&ic tracts, and 


* 


which poſſefs vigour of wing, ſhould tranſport them- 
ſelves from the boreal parts of the one continent into 
the other. But we ſuſpe& that the ducks ſeen by na- 
vigators, and found in many of the iſlands in the South 
Sea, are not of the common kind; and we apprehend 
that they belong rather to {ome of the ſpecies hereafter 
to be deſcribed, and which are indeed peculiar to thoſe 
climates ; at leaſt, we ſhould preſume that ſuch is the 
caſe, till we know more particularly the ſpecies of theſe 
ducks which occur in the ſouthern Archipelago. We 
are certain that thoſe which, at St. Domingo, have the 
name of wild ducks, are different from ours ; and from 
ſome hints given by Boſman, with regard to the birds 
of the torrid zone, we are perſuaded that the ſpecies of 
our wild duck has not penetrated there, unleſs the tame 
ſort has been introduced. But whatever be the ſpecies 
which inhabit theſe ſouthern regions, they ſeem not 
ſubje& to thoſe migrations, which, in our climates, re- 
ſult from the viciſſitude of the ſeaſons. 

In all countries, men have been ſolicitous to domeſ- 
ticate, to appropriate, a ſpecies ſo uſeful as that of our 
duck ; and not only has it become common, but fo- 
reten kinds, originally equally wild, have been multi- 
plied, and have produced new tame breeds. For ex- 
ample, that of the Muſcovy duck, from the double 
profit of its plumage and its fleſh, and from the faci- 
lity of raiſing it, has grown one of the moſt uſeful 
fowls, and one the moſt diffuſed in the new world. To 
rear ducks with profit, and form numerous and proſ- 
perous flocks, they require, like the geeſe, a place near 
Water, and where ſpacious open banks and turfy ſtrands 
A a 2 afford 
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afford them room to feed, reſt, and play. Not but 
ducks are often ſeen confined and kept dry within the 
incloſure of a court-yard ; but this mode of life is not 
congenital to their nature. Columella and Varro deſcribe 
at full length the diſpoſition of a yard proper for ducks. 
It contains a pond with a ſmall iſland ; the water 
branches in rills over the turf ; buſhes intermix their 
ſhade : and the whole is laid out in ſo artful and pic- 
tureſque a manner, that it might form an ornament to 
the fineſt country-houſe. The female lays every two 
days, and has ten, twelve, or fifteen, eggs; ſhe will 
even lay every day, and produce thirty or forty, if ſhe 
be abundantly fed, and the eggs repeatedly re- 
moved. She 1s of an ardent nature, and the male is 
Jealous. He uſually appropriates two or three fe- 
males, which he leads, protects, and fecundates, 
When the drake is unprovided with theſe miſtreſſes, 
his luſt often takes a wrong direction ; nor is the duck 
more reſerved in admitting the careſſes of ſtrangers, 
The time of incubation is above four weeks.; and that 
time is the ſame if a hen ſit on the eggs. The hen is 
no leſs tender to the ducklings than their proper mo- 
ther : when ſhe firſt leads them to the brink of water, 
they fondly recognize their element, and obey the im- 
pulſe of nature, regardleſs of the earneſt and reiterated 
calls of their nurſe, who remains diſconſolate and tor- 
mented on the bank. 

Ducklings are firſt fed with the ſeeds of millet or 
panic, and a little barley may ſoon be added. Their 
natural voracity diſplays itſelf almoſt at their birth; 
young or old, they are never ſated; they ſwallow what- 
ever they meet with, whatever is offered; they crop 
graſs, gather ſeeds, gobble inſets, and catch ſmall 
fiſh, their body plunged perpendicularly, and oniy 
their tail out of the water; they ſupport themſelves in 
this forced attitude more than half a minute, by conti- 
nually eg. with their feet. They acquire in ſix 


months their full ſize, and all their colours. The drake 
7 | 1 
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is diſtinguiſhed by a ſmall curl of feathers that riſes on 
the rump : his head, too, is gloſſed with a rich emerald 
green, and his wings decorated with a brilliant ſpan- 
ole. On the middle of the neck there is a white half 
collar ; the fine purple brown of the breaft, and the 
colours on other parts of the body, are diſpoſed in 
pleaſing gradations, and upon the whole form a beau- 


_ tiful plumage. Yet we muſt obſerve, that theſe choice 


colours never ſhew all their vivacity but in the males 
of the wild kind : they are always duller and 'more in- 
diſtin& in the tame ducks, as the ſhape is alſo heavier 
and leſs elegant; ſo that an eye a little accuſtomed may 
diſtinguiſh between them. | 

The male, in all the water-fowl with a broad bill 
and palmated feet, is always larger than the female ; 
contrary to what obtains among the birds of prey. In 
the ducks and teals alſo, the males are robed with the 


richeſt colours, while the females are only of an uni- 


form brown or grey ; and this difference, which is very 
conſtant in the wild kinds, remains impreſſed on the 
tame breeds, as far at leaſt as the variations and alter- 
ations of colour, occafioned by crofling the wild and 
the tame, have permitted. 5 

All of them, wild as well as tame, are ſubject to an 
almoſt ſudden moulting, in which their great feathers 
drop in a few days, and often in a ſingle night: indeed 
all birds with flat bills and palmated feet ſeem ſubject 


to a quick ſhedding of their plumage. This happens 


to the males after pairing, and to the females after 
hatching ; it appears to be occaſioned by the waſte of 
ſtrength in the amours, and in the jay ing and incuba- 
tion. M. Baillon ſays, © they were reſtleſs for ſome 
days previous to moulting, and ſeemed to be tormented 
with great itchings. They concealed themſelves to caſt 
their feathers. Next day and the following ones theſe birds 
were diſpirited and baſhful : they ſeemed conſcious of 
their feebleneſs, dared not to ſpread their wings, and 
when purſued they ſeemed to have forgotten the uſe of 
them. 
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them. This time of dejection laſted thirty days for the 
ducks, and forty for the barnacles and geeſe. Their 
cheerfulneſs was reſtored with their feathers, and then 
they bathed much, and began to flutter. More than 
once I loſt them for not having noticed the time when 
they eſſayed to fly ; they diſappeared during the night: 
1 heard them attempting the moment before; but [ 


avoided appearing, becauſe they would all have taken 


flight.” | | 

The interior organization of the ducks and geeſe 

exhibits ſome pecuharities. The Hacbea a7teria, be- 
fore it divides to enter the lungs, dilates into a {vit of 
bony and cartilaginous veſſel, which is properly a ſe— 
cond larynx, placed below the trachea, and which ſerves 
perhaps as an air- magazine, while the bird dives, and 
gives undoubtedly to its voice that loud and raucous 
reſonance which characterizes its cry. Both ſexes have 
two long cæca. The male organ of generation is 
twiſted into a ſpiral form. The bill of the duck, like 
that of the ſwan, and of the ſeveral kinds of geeſe, is 
broad, thick, indent:d at the edges, clothed within 
with a fort of fleſhy palate, filled with a thick tongue, 
and terminated at its point by a horny nail, of a harder 
fubſtance than the reſt of the bill. The tail in all theſc 
birds is very ſhort, the legs placed much back, and 
almoſt concealed in the abdomen. From this poſition 
of the legs, proceeds the difficulty of walking and of 
keeping their equilibrium on land, which occaſions auk- 
ward motions, a tottering ſtep, a heavy air which 
paſſes for ſtupidity ; whereas the facility of their evo- 
lutions in the water evinces the force, the delicacy, and 
even the ſubtlety, of their inſtinct. 

The fleſh of the duck is faid to be heating and of 
difficult digeſtion ; yet it is much uſed, and the fic 
of gthe wild duck is finer and better taſted than that of 
the tame. The ancients knew this as well as we do, 
for Apicius gives no leſs than four different ways of 
ſeaſoning it. Our modern Apiciuſes have not dege- 
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nerated, and a pie of Amiens ducks is a diſh familiar 
to all the gluttons of the kingdom. The fat of the 
duck is uſed in topical remedies; and its blood is ſaid 
to counteract poiſon, even that of the viper: this 
blood was the baſis of the famous antidote of Mithri- 
dates. It was indeed believed that the ducks in Pon- 
tus feeding on all the poiſonous plants which that 
country produces, their blood muſt have the virtue of 
countervailing the diſmal effects of venom. We ſhall 
obſerve by the way, that the denomination Anas Pon- 
ticus of the ancients refers to no particular ſpecies, as 
ſome naturaliſts have ſuppoied, but the common ſpe- 
cies of wild duck which frequented the borders of the 
Pontus Euxinus, as well as other ſhores. 

Naturaliſts have endeavoured to introduce order, 
and eflabliſh ſome general and particular diviſions in 
the great family of ducks. Willughby diſtributes their 
numerous ſpecies into the marine, or thoſe which in- 
habit the ſea, and the flaviatiles, or thoſe which fre- 
quent the rivers and freſh waters. But as moſt of theſe 
ſpecies live by turns both on ſalt and freſh water, and 
paſs indifferently from the one to the other, the divi- 
ſion of this author is inexact, and becomes defective in 
the application; nor are the characters which he gives 
ſufficiently conſtant. We ſhall therefore arrange them 
according to the order of their bulk, dividing them firſt 
into the ducks and teals; the former comprehending 
all the ſpecies of ducks which equal or ſurpals the com- 
mon jort, the latter including all the ſmall ſpecies, 
whoſe bulk exceeds not that of the ordinary teal. 

Specific character of the Mallard or Wild Duck, 
anas bejchas: © It is Cinereous ; the middle feathers 
of the tail (in the male) curled back; its bill ſtraight; 
its collar white,” Specific character of the Tame Duck, 
anas demeſtica: (c It is variegated : the middle feathers 
of tue tail (in the male) curled back ; its bill ſtraight.“ 

Synony mes-—-Le canard, Buff, * Anis boſchas, 


| Tom, and Gmel, Anas fera, Aldrov.. Charleton, and 
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iQ NATURAL HISTORY 
Brifj. Anas ſylveſtris, Nein. Boſchas major, Mil. 


Jobnſt. and Sibbb. Common wild duck and mallard, 


Will. Ray, Penn. and Lath. Anas domeſtica, Liyy. 
Gmel. Aldrov. Jobnſt. Briſſ. &c. Anas cicur, Geſyer, 
Common tame duck, Will. Ray, Penn. Latb. &c. 


Tue MUSK DUCK, 
THIS duck is fo denominated becauſe it exhales 2 


ſtrong ſmell of muſk. It is much larger than our 


common duck, and is even the biggeſt of all the ducks 
known: it is two feet long from the point of the bill 
to the end of the tail. All its plumage is of a brown 


black, gloſſed with green on the back, and interſected 


by a broad white ſpot on the coverts of the wing. But 
in the females, according to Aldrovandus, the fore 
ſide of the neck is mixed with ſome white feathers. 
Willughby ſays, that he ſaw one entirely white; yet 
as Belon has remarked, the fact is, that ſometimes the 
male, as well as the female, is entirely white, or more 
or leſs variegated with white: and this change of the 


colours into white is pretty frequent in the domeſir 


cated breeds. The character, however, that diſtin- 
guiſhes the muſk duck is a broad piece of naked ſkin, 
red, and ſprinkled with papillæ, which covers the 
cheeks, extends behind the eyes, and ſwells on the root 
of the bill into a red caruncle, which Belon compares 


to a cherry. On the back of the head of the male 


hangs a bunch of feathers ſhaped like a creſt; this 1s 
wanting in the female, which is alſo rather ſmaller, and 
has not the tubercle on the bill. Both have ſhort 
thighs and thick legs, the nails large, and that of the 
inner toe hooked : the upper mandiblz is marked on 
the edges with a deep indenting, and terminates ins 
ſharp curved nail. 

This large duck has a hollow voice, ſo low that it 
can ſcarce be heard, except when angry: Scaliger vas 
miſtaken in aſſerting that it is mute. It walks oO 


and heavily; yet in the wild ſtate it perches on * 
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Its fleſh is good, and even much eſteemed in America, 
where great numbers are raiſed ; which has giveu 
occaſion to its appellation in France, the Indian Duck. 
Yet we are uncertain from what country this bird was 
firſt introduced, ſince it was not a native of the north, 
and the name of Muſcovy duck is erroneous. 
Aldrovandus fays, they were brought from Cairo 
into Europe: and we may learn from Maregrave, that 
the ſpecies occurs in its wild ſtate in Brazil. Accord- 
ing to Pio, this large duck fattens equally well, whe- 
ther confined to our farm-yards, or permitted to en- 
joy freedom on the rivers. It is alſo recommended by 
its great fertility ; the female lays many eggs, and 
can hatch at almoſt every time of the year; the male 
is very ardent in his-amours. All females ſuit his ap- 
petite, nor does he deſpiſe thoſe of inferior ſpecies. He 
pairs with the common duck, and the progeny of this 
union are {aid to be unprolific, perhaps from prejudice. 
We have alſo been told of the copulation of the muſk 
drake with the gooſe : but that intercourſe is probably 
very rare, while the former is common in Cayenne and 
St. Domingo; where theſe large ducks live and pro- 
pagate like the others in the ſtate of domeſtication. 
Their eggs are quite round; thoſe of the young fe- 
males are greeniſh, but in the ſucceeding hatches they 
aſſume a paler colour. The odour of muſk which 
theſe birds diffuſe, proceeds, according to Barrere, from 
a yellowiſh liquor ſecreted by the glands of the rump. 
In the wild Rate, as they are found in the overflowed 
ſavannas of Guiana, they neſtle on the trunks of rotten 
trees; and, after the young are hatched, the mother 
takes them one after another by the bill, and throws 
them into the water. It appears that the alligators de- 
ſtroy many of them; for ſeldom do the families of 
ducklings contain five or ſix, though the eggs are 
much more numerous. They feed in the ſavannas 
upon the ſeeds of a graſs called wild rice; they fly in the 
morning to theſe immenſe overflow ed meadows, and 
Vor. V. No. 72. B b return 
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return in the evening to the ſea, They paſs the hot- 
teſt hours of the day perched on branching trees. They 
are ſhy and miſtruſtful; can ſcarcely be approached, 
and are as difficult to ſhoot as moſt of the other water- 
fowl, Specific character of the muſk duck, anas me/- 
chata: Its face is naked and pimpled.“ 

Synonymes. ---Le canard muſque, BH. Anas moſ- 
chata, Linu. Gmel. Ray, Briſſ. &c. Groſſe cane de 
Guinee, Be/on. Anas Indica, Geſner and Aldrovand!s, 
Anas lybica, Jehnf. Charl. Will. &c. Anas Cairina, 
Adrov. Johnſt. Charl. Anas Muſcovitica, Cbarleton. 
Muſcovy duck, Cairo duck, Guineaduck, Indian duck, 
Vill. Ab. and Lath. 


Tur WIGEON. 
A CLEAR whiſtling voice, compared to the ſhrill- 
eſt notes of a fife, diſtinguiſhes this duck from all the 


reſt, whoſe voice is hoarle and almoſt croaking. As it 


whiſtles on wing, and very frequently, it is often heard 
and diſcovered at a great diſtance. It flies uſually in 
the evening, or even the night. It has a ſprightlier 
air than the other ducks ; it is very nimble, and per- 
petually in motion. It is ſmaller than the common 
duck, and nearly equal to the ſhoveler. The bill is 
very ſhort ; it is blue, and its tip black: the plumage 
on the top of the head and neck 1s 'of a fine rufous; 
the crown of the head is whitiſh ; the back is fringed 
and wreathed delicately with little blackiſh lines, in 
Zig-zags on a white ground; the firſt coverts form on 
the wing a large white ſpot, and the following a little 
ſpangle of bronze-green ; the under ſurface of the bo- 
dy is white, but both ſides of the breaſt and the ſhoul- 
ders are of a fine purple rufous, | 
The wigeons fly and ſwim always in bodies. The 
north and north-eaſt winds bring over wigeons in great 
flocks. They fly very well during the night, unlels it 
is quite dark. They ſeek the ſame paſture as the wild 
ducks, and like them feed on the ſeeds of -ruſhes 5 
other 
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other herbs, inſects, ſnails, frogs, and worms. They 
retire regularly about the end of March, with tie 
ſouth winds ; none remain here. The wigeon, ſays 
M. Baillon, is cſily reconciled to domeſtication ; it eats 
readily bread and barley, and fattens when ſo fed; it 
requires much water, in which it inceſſantly frolics by 
night and by day. Specific character of the wigeon, 
anas Penelope + © Its tail is ſomewhat ſharp; us vent 
black; its head brown; its front white; its back 
waved with cinereous.“ | 
Synonymes, ---Le canard ſiffleur, et le vingeon, ou 
gingeon, Buff. Anas Penelope, Linn. Gmel. Geſu. and 
Aldrov. Anas fiſtularis, Geſn. Aldrov. Fohnſt. Klein. 
and Briſſ. Anas clangoſa, Barrere. The wigeon, 
whewer, or whim, Pill. Alb. Penn, and Lath. 


Tus CRESTED WHISTLER. 


THIS whiſtling duck has a creſt, and is as large as 
the wild duck ; all its head is clothed with fine rufous 
feathers, delicate and filky, raiſed on the front and the 
crown of the head in a hairy tuft; the cheeks, the 
throat, and the compaſs of the neck, are rufous like 
the head ;. the reſt of the neck, the breaſt, and the 
under fide of the body, are black or blackiſh, which on 
the belly is lightly waved or clouded with grey; ſome 
white appears on the flanks and the ſhoulders, and the 
back is brown grey; the bill and the iris are of a ver- 
milioa colour. This ſpecies, though leis common than 
the preceding, is ſometimes ſeen in our climates. 

Specific character of the Anas rufing : © It is black; 
its head, and the upper part of its neck, brick-colour- 
ed; its top ruſty and creſted (in the male) ; its wings 
white below, and at the margin; its tail duſky.“ 

Synonymes.---Anas ruſina, Gmel. Anas fiſtulari 
criſtata, Briff, Anas capite rufo major, Ray. Anag 
criſtata flaveſcens, Marſigli and Klein. Anas erythro- 
cephalos, Rzacynſti. Great red-headed duck, Vill. 
Red-creſted duck, Lath. 3 | a 
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TE RED-BILLED WHISTLER. 


IT is probable that this ſpecies, as well as the pre- 
. ceding, received the name of whiſtler from the whiſt- 
ling of its voice or of its wings. To the appellation 
given by Edwards of red-billed, we add the circum- 
ſtance that it has yellow noſtrils, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the foregoing ſpecies. This whiſtler is tall, but not 
larger than a coot. Though it has not vivid or brilli- 
ant colours, it is a very beautiful bird of its kind: a 
cheſnut brown ſpread on the back is clouded with flame- 
colour or deep orange ; the lower part of the neck has 
the ſame tint, which melts into grey on the breaſt; the 
coverts of the wings are waſhed with ruſty on the 
ſhoulders, next afſume an aſh hue, then a pure white ; 
its quills are blackiſh brown, and the primaries are 
marked on the middle of their outer ſurface with 
white; the belly and tail are black; the head is cover- 
ed with a ruſty cap, which ſtretches with a long black- 
1ſh track to the top of the neck ; all the circumference 
of the face and neck is clothed with grey feathers. 
This ſpecies is found in North and South America. 
Specific character of the anas autumnalis : © It is grey; 
Its wing-quills, its tail, and its belly, are black; there is 
a fulvous and white ſpangle on the wings.” 
Synonymes.---Anas autumnalis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Anas fiſtularis Americana, Bri. Anas fera mento 
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i | cinnabarino, Mar/gli and Klein, Red-billed whiſtling M 
14 duck, Z4w. and Latb. | | | ö 
„ Tu BLACK-BILLED WHISTLER. 7 
7 IT is thus named by Edwards, as more preciſe than i 
1 any indication drawn from climate. The legs and : 
| | neck appear proportionally longer than in the other 


1 ducks : its bill is black or blackiſh; its plumage is 
= brown, clouded with ruſty waves ; its neck is ſpeckled 
Mi with little white ſtreaks ; the front, and the fides of 
the head behind the eyes, are tinged with rufous; 3 
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the black feathers on the top of the head recline like a 
creſt. According to Sir Hans Sloane, this duck, which 
is ſeen frequently in Jamaica, perches and makes a ſort 


ſage in Guiana ; that it feeds in the ſavannas, and is 
excellent meat. Specific character of the auas arborea : 
« Tt is brown; its head ſomewhat creſted ; its belly 
ſpotted with white and black.” | 

Synonymes.---Anas arborea, Linn. and Gmel. Anas 


inſidens, Sloane. 


TRE GAD WALL. 


THIS is not ſo large as the wild duck; its head is 
finely ſpeckled or dotted with dark brown and white, 
and the blackiſh tint predominates on the top of the 
head and the upper fide of the neck; the breaſt is 


are all vermiculated with theſe two colours; on the 
wing there are three ſpots or bars, the one white, the 
other black, and the third of a fine reddiſh cheſnut. 
M. Baillon has obſerved, that of all the ducks, the 
cadwall preſerves the longeſt the fine colaurs of its 
plumage, but at laſt, like the others, it aſſumes a grey 
garb after the love ſeaſon. The cry of this duck re- 
ſembles much that of the wild duck ; nor is it more 
raucous or louder, though Geſner ſeems to have meant 
to characterize it by applying the epithet frrepera ; 
which has been adopted by ornithologiſts. 
The gadwall is as alert in diving as in ſwimming, 
and it eſcapes a ſhot by plunging under water: it ſeems 
timorous, and flies little during the day; it lurks 
among the ruſhes, and ſeeks not its food except early 
in the morning or in the evening, and even a good 
While after night has come on. They are then heard 
flying in company with the whiſtlers, and, like theſe, 
are caught by the decoy of tame ducks. The gad- 
walls arrive on our coaſts in the month of Noyember, 
with the north-eaſt winds, and about the end of Fe- 
bruary, 
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bruary, with the firſt ſouth winds, they are ſeen re. 
paſting on their return to the north. The male is al. 
ways larger and more beautiful than the female; like 
the male pochards and whiftlers, it has the under fide 
of the tail black, which part of the plumage is in the 
_ females conſtantly grey. The females bear great re- 
| ſemblance with each other in all theſe ſpecies ; yet ob- 
ſervation will enable us to diſtinguiſh them. The fe- 
male gadwalls become of an intenſe rufous as they 
grow old. Specific character of the gadwall, ans 
firepera : © It has on its wing a ſpeckle of rufous, of 
black, and of white.” 

Synonymes.---Chipeau, ou ridenne, Buff. Anas 
 firepera, Linn. Gmel. Geſn. and Klein. Anas platyrin- 
chos roſtro nigro & plano, Aldrov. Jobnſt. and Ray. 
Gadwall, or grey, Vill. Penn. and Latb. 


TAE SHOVELER. 


THIS duck is remarkable for its ſhort bill, round 
and ſpread at the end, like a ſpoon; whence are de- 
rived its various names. It is ſmaller than the wild 
duck'; its plumage is rich in colours, and ſeems to 
merit the epithet very beautiful, which Ray beſtows on 
it. The head and the upper half of the neck are of a 
fine green; the coverts of the wing, near the ſhoulder, 
are of a pale blue, the following are white, and the 
laſt form on the wing a bronze green ſpangle : the ſame 
colours mark, though more faintly, the wing of tie 
female, which has beſides only the dull colours of a 
white grey and ruſty, matled and feftooned with black- 
iſh; the breaſt and the under fide of the neck of 
the male are white, and all the under ſurface 
of the body is a fine rufous; yet ſometimes the belly 
is white. M. Baillon aſſures us, that the old ſhovel- 
ers retain ſometimes their beautiful colours, and that 
tinged feathers grow at the ſame time with the gre! 
which cover them every year after the love ſeaſon; and 
he obſerves juſtly, that this fingularity of the _ 
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ers and gadwalls may miſlead nomenclators with re- Ty 1 
ſpect to the number of the ſpecies of theſe birds. He 208 
fays alſo, that aged females, which he ſaw, had, like WH: 
the males, colours on their wings, but that, during Fa 
their firſt year, they were entirely grey. Their head | 
retains always its colour. The form of the bill of this 
beautiful bird denotes its manner of living; its two 
broad mandibles have edges furniſhed with a ſort of in- 
denting or fringe, that allows only the dirt to eſcape, . 000 
but holds the worms, the ſlender inſects, and the cruſta- 1:8 
ceous animals, which 1t fearches among the mud, upon | 
the margin of the water : it has no other food except +39 
flies, which it catches alertly as it flutters on the water. by 
The ſhovelers arrive in our climes about the month of 3 
February. They diſperſe in the fens, and a part of : 
them hatch there ; the reſt appear to advance towards 
the ſouth, becauſe theſe birds become very rare after 
the firſt northerly winds that blow in March. Thoſe 
which are bred in the country, depart about the month 
of September. They neſtle in the ſame places with 
the ſummer teals ; they chooſe, like theſe, large tufts 
of ruſhes in ſpots almoſt inacceſſible, and they arrange 
their neſt after the ſame faſhion. The female lays ten 
or twelve eggs, of a ſomewhat pate rufous: ſhe fits 
twenty-four or twenty-five days; theſe birds hold a 
middle rank between the ducks and the garganeys, 
with reſpe& to ſize. The young are hatched with a 
grey ſpotted down, like the ducklings, and are ex- 
tremely ugly. Their bill is then almoſt as broad as their 
body, whoſe weight ſeems to oppreſs them: they al- 
moſt conſtantly reſt on their breaſt, They run and 
| Iwim as ſoon as they burſt from the ell. Their pa- 
rents lead them, and appear attached to them; they in- 
ceeſſantly guard againtt the ravenous birds: on the 
beat apprehenſion of danger, the family ſquat among 
ke graſs, and the parents throw themfelves into the 
Vater, and plunge over head. The young ſhovelers 
ecome firſt grey like the females ; the firſt moulting 
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gives them their fine feathers, but they turn bright not 
until the ſecond ; the colour of the bill varies from age 
or other circumſtances. N 

The ſhoveler is the beſt and moſt delicate of the 
ducks ; it grows very fat in winter; its fleſh is tender 
and juicy ; and is faid to be always red, though ever 
fo well dreſſed. Specific character of the ſhoveler, ona; 
chypeata : The end of its bill is dilated and rounded; 
its nail curved inwards.” 

 Synonymes.---Le ſouchet, ou le rouge, Buff. Anas 
clypeata, Linn. Gmel. and Briſſ. Anas latiroſtra ma- 
jor, Gefner and Aldrov. Anas latiroſtra, Schwencif. 
and Klein. Anas platyrynchos altera (male), Ray and 
Will. Anas platyrynchos (female), Ray and Wil. 
' Anas vireſcens, Mar/ig. Phafianus marinus, Charle- 
Fon, Blue winged ſhoveler (female), Catz/by. 


TRE MEXICAN SHOVELER. 


THIS is a ſpecies of wild duck, having its bill long 
and broad, eſpecially at the extremity ; its wings partly 
white, partly glofly, and brown green. The Spaniards 
call it the royal duck; and ſome alſo give it the name 
of tempatlaboac. | 

 Synonymes---Anas Mexicana, Gmel. Anas cly- 
peata Mexicana, Bri. Mexican ſhoveler, Lath. 


| Taz PINTAIL. 

TI is a very beautiful bird. Though it has not 
the reſplendent colours of the ſhoveler, its plumage 
very handſome, of a light grey, waved with hitle 
black ſtreaks, which might be ſaid to be traced with i 

ncil: the great coverts of the wings are marked 
with broad ſtripes of jet-black and ſnowy-white ; on 
the ſides of the neck are two white bars like ribbands, 
which readily diſtinguiſh it, though at a diſtance. The 
proportions of its body are longer and more taper than 
in any other ſpecies of duck ; the neck is remarkad!y 


long, and very tender ; the head is ſmall and _— 
| , colour; 


Q-F-BI1 RD: 5; on 


colour; the tail is black and white, and terminates in 
two narrow filaments, which might be compared to 
thoſe of the ſwallow ; it is not carried horizontally, but 
half. cocked. Its fleſh is in every reſpect preferable to 
that of the wild duck; it is not fo black, and the thigh, 
which in the wild duck is commonly hard and tendi- 
nous, is as tender as the wing in the pintail. | 

The female differs from the male as much as the 
wild duck differs from the drake. Like the male, it 
has its tail long and pointed, and might otherwiſe be 
confounded with the wild duck ; but the length of 1ts 
tail is ſufficient alone to diſtingutſh it from all the other 
ducks. The two filaments which project from the 
tail, have given occafion to the German name, phea- 
fant-duck, and the Engliſh, ſea-pheaſant, which are 
very improperly applied. The appellation of win- 
ter-duck, which it receives in the north, ſeems to prove 
that it bears the moſt intenſe cold. The {pecies ſeems 
to be common to both continents : for it 1s evidently 
the Mexican 72:7zihoa of Fernandez; and Dr. Mau- 
duit received one from Louiſiana, under the name of 
pintailed duck. Thus, though a native of the north, 
it advances into the hot climates. Specific character of 
the pintail, anas acuta : © Its tail is ſharpened and 
elongated, black below; there is a white line on either 
fide behind the head; its back is cinereous and waved.” 
Great flocks of theſe ducks vifit the Orknies in winter; 
alſo the weſt of Ireland in the month of F _— and 
are there reckoned delicate food. 

Synony mes. ---Le pilet;, ou canard à longue queue, 
Buß. Anas acuta, Linn. and Gmel. Anas longicau- 
da, Briſ. Anas caudacuta, Cn. Aldr. Jobnſt. Will. 
Klein, & c. Tzitzihoa, Fernandez. Seca · pheaſant, or 
cracker, Will. and Alb. | 


Tur HONG: TAILED DUCK from 88 


LAND. 
THIS ; is very different from the preceding in its 
Vol. V. No. 72. Ce plumage, 
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plumage, and has no reſemblance to it, except in the 


long ſhafts that project from its tail. Ir poſſi fſes a fine 


diſpoſition of the colours: white covers the head and 
the neck as far as the top of the breaſt and ack; there 


1s only a band of orange fulvous, which deſcen is from 


the eyes on both ſides of the neck; the belly, and alto 
two bunches of long narrow feathers, lying etween 
the back and the wing, are of the ſame white wich the 


head and the neck; the reſt of the plumage is black as 


well as the bill; the legs are of a blackiih red, and a 
ſmall edging of membrane may be obſcrved running 


along the margin of the inner toe, and below the little 


hind-toe : the length of the two ſhafts of the tail in- 
crea'es the total bulk of this duck ; yet it is ſcarce equal 


to a common duck, Mr. Edwards ſuſpects, with 


every probability, that his long-tailed duck from Hud- 
ſon's Bay is the female of this. The ſize, the figure, 
and even the plumage, are nearly the ſame ; only the 
back of the latter is ie(s variegated with white and black, 
and the plumage is on the whole browner. This ſub- 
ject, which appears to be a female, was caught at 
Hudſon's Bay, and the other was killed in Newfound- 
land; and, as the ſame ſpecies is recognized in the ha- 
welda of the Icclanders and of Wormius, we may con- 
clude that, like many others of the genus, it is an in- 
habitant of the remoteſt countries of the north. 

Specific character of the long-tailed duck, anas gla- 
cialis : © Its tail is ſharpened and elongated ; its body 
black, and below white.” It breeds in the remoteſt 
parts of the north, and viſits our ſhores only in the 
ſevereſt winters, . | | | 

Syrony mes. —Anas glacialis, Linn. and Gme!. Anas 
longicauda ex inſula N. Terre, Brifſ. Swallow- tailed 
ſheldrake, Kay and Hill. | 


Tre SHELDRAKE. | 
IT is evident. that the fox- gooſe of the ancients 


(omanunt, or vulparjer) is the tame with 155 fher 
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drake. Belon has heſitated and even varied about the 
application of theſe names: in his obſervations, he re- 
fers them to the gooſeander, and in his book of the 
nacure of birds, he appropriates them to the barnacle. 
But we may eaſily aſcertain, from one of thoſe natural 
properties which are more deciſive than all the con- 
ſectures of erudition, that theſe names apply ſolely to 
the ſheidrake; for it is the only bird which reſembles 
the fox in a ſingular circumſtance, that of lodging in a 
hole: it uſually invades and poſſeſſes itſelf of the rab- 
bit borrows, and there it lays and breeds. Alan 
aſcribes alſo to the vulpanſer the inftin& of preſenting 
itſelf, like the partridge, before the feet of the ſportſ- 
man, to avert the danger from its young. This was 
the general opinion of the ancients; fince the Egypti- 
ans, who ranked this bird among the ſacred animals, 
fizured it, in their hieroglyphics, as the emblem of the 
tenderneſs of a mother. | - 

The appellations beſtowed on this bird in the north, 
that of fox-gooſe, or rather fox-duck in Germany, 
that of mountain duck in Saxony, and that of bur- 
row-duck in England, mark, equally with the ancient 
names, its ſingular habit of living in burrows the whole 

time of its incubation. Theſe appellations are even 
more accurate ; ſince the ſheldrake belongs to the ge- 
nus of ducks, not to that of geeſe. It is rather larger 
than the common duck, and its legs are ſomewhat 
taller ; but in other reſpects, in its figure, its port, and 
its ſtructure, it preſerves the reſemblance. It differs 
from the duck, only becauſe its bill is more raiſed, and 
the colours of its plumage more vivid and beautiful, 
and appear more brilliant at a diſtance. Its fine plum- 
age is broken into large ſpaces of three colours, white, 
black, and cinnamon yellow: the head, and as far as 
the middle of the neck, are black, gloſſed with green; 
the lower part of the neck is encircled by a white col- 
lar, and below is a broad zone of cinnamon- yellow, 
which covers the breaſt, and forms a little band on the 
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back; this fame colour tinges the lower belly; below 
the wing, on each fide of the back, a black bar extends 
on a white ground; the great and middle quills of the 
wing are black, the ſmall ones have the ſame ground 
colour, but are gloſſed with ſhining green; the three 
quills next the body have their outer edge of cinna- 
mon- yellow, and their inner of white ; the great co- 
verts are black, and the ſmall ones white. The fe- 
male is ſenſibly ſmaller than the male, which it reſem- 
bles even in the colours; only the greeniſh reffections 
of the head and wings are leſs intenſe than in the male. 
The down of theſe birds is very fine and ſoft: the 
feet and their membranes are fleſh-coloured ; the bill is 
red, but its tip, and the noſtrils, are black; the upper 
mandible is much arched near the head, deprefled into 
a concavity on the noſtrils, and raiſed horizontally at 
the end into a round ſpoen, edged with a pretty deep 
and ſemi-circular groove. Pliny commends the fleſh 
of the ſheldrake, and ſays, that the ancient Britons 
knew no better game. Athenzus ranks its eggs next to 
thoſe of the peacock, as being the ſecond in point of 
goodneſs. It appears that the ſheldrakes inhabit the. 
cold as well as the temperate climates, and that they 
have penetrated into the regions of the Pacific Ocean: 
| yet the ſpecies is not equally diſperſed through all the 
coaſts of our northern countries. Though the ſhel- 
drakes have been called fea ducks, and in fact prefer 
the ſea ſhores, yet ſome are found on the rivers or lakes 
conſiderably inland; but the bulk of the ſpecies never 
leaves the coaſts. 38 
The ſpring, ſays M. Baillon, brings to us the ſhel- 
_ drakes, but always in ſmall number. As ſoon as they 
arrive, they ſpread among the ſand plains near the fea : 
each pair wanders among the warrens, which are there 
interſperſed, and ſeek a burrow among thoſe of the 
rabbits. They ſeem very nice in chooſing this ſort of 
lodgement, for they enter an hundred before they find 


one to ſuit them. It is. remarked, that they never fix 
| | Fa. 
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on a burrow but ſuch as ſinks more than a fathom and 
a half deep, and runs with an aſcent into ridges or hil- 
locks, its mouth opening to the ſouth, and viſible from 
the top of ſome diſtant ſand-bank; The rabbits give 
place to theſe new gueſts, and enter no more. The 
ſheldrakes make no neft in theie holes. T he female 
lays her firſt eggs on the naked ſand, and after ſhe has 
extruded her complement, Which is ten or twelve for 
young birds, and twelve or fourteen for old ones, ſhe 
wraps them in a very thin down, which ſhe plucks from 
her own body. During the whole time of incubation, 
which is thirty days, the male remains con ſtantly on the 
ſand- bank, and only leaves it twice or thrice a- day, to 
procure ſubſiſtence on the ſea. In the morning and 


R 4 » D 8 
evening, the female quits her eggs, to provide alſo for 


her wants: then the male enters the burrow, eſpecially 


in the morning ; and, on the female's arrival, he returns 
to his ſand- bank. Eg 
The day after the young are hatched, the parents 
conduct them to the ſea, and uſually adjuſt matters ſo 
that they arrive when the tide is full. By this manage= 


— 


ment, their progeny ſooner reach the water; and from 


that moment they appear no more on land. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how theſe birds can, the firſt days 
after their birth, preſerve themſelves in an element, 
whoſe furious waves ſo often deſtroy the adults of all 
kinds. If a fowler meet the little family on their jour- 
ney, the parents fly away: the mother, however, af- 
fects to reel and fall an hundred paces off; ſhe trails on 
her belly, and ſtrikes the earth with her wings, and by 
this trick ſhe draws the fowler aftex her. The brood 
remain motionleſs till the return of the parents; and 
f a perſon lights on them he may take them all; nor 
Vill any try to eſcape, The young ſheldrakes reared 
- under a duck are ſoon reconciled to the domeſtic tate, 
and live in court-yards like the ducks. They are fed 
| with crumbs of bread and with grain. The wild ſhel- 
drakes are never ſcen aſſembled in flocks „like the ducks, 
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the teals, and the wigeons. The male and female never 
part ; they are obſerved conſtantly together, either on 
the ſea or on the ſands : they reſt ſatisfied with each 
other's company ; and in pairing they ſeem to tie an 
indiſſoluble knot. | 
The ſheldrakes reſemble the ducks in the ſhape of 
their body, and alſo in their natural habits, only they 
are nimbler in their motions, and diſcover more cheer- 
fulneſs and vivacity : they have beſides over all the 
ducks, even the moſt beautiful, a privilege of nature, 
which belongs to them alone; that is, they retain con- 
ſtantly, and at all ſeaſons, the charming colours of 
their plumage. Specific character of the ſheldrake, 
anas tadorua: © Its bill is flat; its front compreſſed; 
its head greeniſh black ; its body variegated with 
white.” Theſe birds remain in England the whole 
year: they lay fifteen or ſixteen eggs, which are white 
and roundiſn: their fleſh is very rank. Mr. Pennant 
writes the name ſhieldrake; and perhaps the form of 


Synonymes.---Le tadorne, Buff. Anas tadorna, 
Linn. and Gmel. Vulpanſer, Geſner, Aldrov. and Klein. 
Anas maritima, Ggſner and Aldrov. Tadorna, John. 
Sibbald, Ray, and Briſſ. Sheldrake, or burrough-duck, 
Will. Alb. &c. | 7 9 


Taz POC HARD. 


Ils is ſtiled by Belon the rufous-headed duck. 
Its head, and part of its neck, is of a rufous brown, 


or cheſnut ; that colour cut round at the bottom of the 

neck, is ſucceeded by black or blackiſh brown, u hich 

is likewiſe cut round on the breaſt and the top of tit 

back: the wing is grey, tinged with blackiſh, and Wu 

without any ſpangle; but the back and the fides ar f. 

prettily worked with a very fine fringe, which ru 

tranſverſely in little black zigzags, on a ground o 7 
rl. grey. According to Schwenckfeld, the head of 1 


the female is not rufous like that of the male, w 
on 
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only ſome ruſty ſpots. The pochard is as large as the 
ſheldrake, but is more unwieldy ; its round ſhape 
gives it a heavy air; it walks with difficulty and un- 
gracefully, and is obliged from time to time to flap its 
wings, in order to preſerve its equilibrium on land. 
Its cry reſembles more the hollow hiſs of a large ſer- 
pent, than the voice of a bird. Its bill, broad and 
ſcooped, is very proper for dabbling in the mud, like 
the ſhovelers, to ſearch for worms, ſmall fiſn, and 
cruſtaceous animals. | 

They arriye with us about the end of October, in 
flocks from twenty to forty. Their flight is more ra- 
pid than that of the duck, and the noiſe made by their 
wings is quite different. The troop forms a cloſe body 
in the air, but not diſpofed like the wild ducks in tri- 
angles. On their arrival, they are reſtleſs ; they alight 
on the large pools, and, the inſtant after they riſe, 
make ſeveral wheels in the air; a ſecond time they 
alight, but their ſtay is equally ſhort ; they diſappear, 
and return again, yet do not ſettle for any length of 
time; 

We ſhall add, that this ſpecies has penetrated into 
diſtant countries, for we received from Louiſiana a 
pochard exactly like what is found in France; and be- 
fides the ſame bird may be recognized in the quapache- 
anaubtli of Fernandez, which Briſſon has, for that. 
reaſon, called the Mexican pochard. Specific charac- 
ter of the pochard, anas ferina: lt is waved with 
einereous; its head is brown; the bar on its breaſt, 
its vent, and its rump, are black.“ The pochards are 
reckoned delicate eating, and are, ſold in the London 
markets under the name of dun- birds. They are 
found alſo through the w hole extent of North America. 

Synonvmes,---Le millouin, Buff. Anas ferina, 
Lim. an Gmel. Penelope, Jobnft. Charleton, and Bri/= 
Jon. Anas tcra fuſca, velmedia, Geſu, Adrov. Will. 
cc. Anas fuſca, Fobrf. Marſ. and Schwenckf, Poker, 
Pochard, red-head wigeon, Will. and Ray. 
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becauſe its iris is of a golden- yellow. Its tail and bak 
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TRE MEXICAN POCHARD. 
THE. bill in this is duſky afh-colour : eyes black: 
head, neck, breaſt, belly, thighs, and under tail coverts, 
ſulvous: back, ſcapulars, wing coverts, and rump, 
tranſverſely barred fulvous and brown: quilts not 
much unlike the laſt: tail black and white: legs as the 
bill: claws black. Inhabits Mexico. 
_ Synonymes.---Le millouin de Mexique, Brif. 
Quapachnauhtli, Ray. 


Tur BLACK-CAPPED POCHARD. 
_ T HIS beautiful bird is as large as the pochard, and 
Is colours, though different, are diſpoſed in the fame 
manner. Its head and neck are covered with a large 
Dlaek domino with copper-green reflections, cut round 
on the breaſt and the top of the back: the mantle is 
Enely worked with a ſmall black hatching, running 
Eghtly in the ground of pearl- grey: two pieces of the 
Fame work, but cloſer, cover the ſhoulders; the rump 
is worked in the ſame way; the belly and ſtomach are 
of :the fineſt white. On-the middle of the neck may 
be obſerved the obſcure trace of a rufous collar: the 
bill is neither ſo long nor ſo broad as that of the po- 
chard. iS | 
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Tux GOLDEN EYE. 


THE golden eye is a little duck whoſe plumage is 
black and white, and its head remarkable for two white 
Tpots placed at the corners of the bill, which at a di- 
tance appear like two eyes, fituated near the other two, 
in the hood gloſſed with green, which covers the head 
and the tap of the neck. Hence the Italian name 
guattr” occhi, or four eyes. It is termed golden eye, 


are black, as well as the great quills of the wing, of 
which moſt of the coverts are white: the lower put 


of the neck, with all the fore fide of -the body, 4 of 


— 
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a fine white: the legs are very ſhort, and the mem- 
branes which connect the toes extend to the tips of the 
nails, and are there faſtened. The female 1s rather 
| ſmaller than the male, and differs entirely in its co- 
jours, which, as generally obſerved in all the ducks, 
are duller and paler in the females : thoſe of the female 
colden eye are grey or browniſh, which in the male 
are black; and thoſe white grey, which in the other 
are of a fine white; nor has ſhe the green refle&tion 
on the head, or the white ſpot at the corner of the bill. 

The flight of the golden eye, though pretty low, is 
very ſtiff, and makes the air whiſtle, It does not 
ſcream in taking wing, and ſeems not fo ſhy as the 
other ducks. Small flocks of golden eyes are ſeen on 
our pools during the winter; but they diſappear in the 
ſpring, and no doubt go to neſtle in the north; at 
leaſt, Linnæus ſays, in the Fauna Suecica, that this 
duck is ſeen in ſummer in Sweden, and in that ſeaſon, 
which is alſo that of breeding, it lives in the hollows 
of trees. Specific character of the golden eye, anas 
clangula: It is variegated with black and white; its 
head violet and ſwelled; a black ſpot on the corner of 
the mouth,” Linnæus ſays, that it dives excellently 
for fiſh and ſhell-fiſh, that it eats frogs voraciouſly, 
that it often builds its neſt in trees with graſs, and lays 
from ſeven to ten white eggs, and that its fleſh is 
agreeable. This bird viſits the meres of Shropſhire 
in winter. 

Synonymes. ---Le garrot, Buff. Anas clangula, 
Linn. and Gmel. Clangula, Geſner, Fobnſt. and Klein, 
Anas platyrinchos, Aldrov. 


Taz MORILLON. 
THIS is diſtinguiſhed. by a broad blue bill, a large 


black domino, a mantle of the ſame, and white on the 
ſtomach, the belly, and the top of the ſhoulders : this 
white is free and unadulterated, andall the black is ſhin- 
ing, and heightened with fine purple and greeniſh-red 
Vor. V. No, 72. D d reflections; 
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wo NATURAE HISTORY 
reflections; the feathers on the back of the head riſe 
into a bunch : often the lower part of the black domi- 
no on the breaſt is waved with white: and, in this ſpe. 
cies, as in others of the genus of ducks, the colours 


are liable to certain variations, but which are only indi- 


vidual, 

When the morillon flies, its wing appears ſtriped 
with white : this effect 1s produced by ſeven feathers, 
which are partly of that colour. The infide of the 
legs and thighs are reddiſh, and the outſide black; the 
tongue is ficſhy, and ſwelled at the root, which ſeems 

arted in two: there is no gall-bladder. Belon regards 
the morillon as the glaucium of the Greeks, not hav- 
ing found, he ſays, a bird with eyes of ſuch a glaucous 
colour. Indeed, the glaucium of Athenæus was ſo 
called becauſe its eyes were ſea- green. . 

The morillon frequents the pools and rivers, and yet 
occurs alſo on the ſea; it div es pretty deep, and feeds 
on fiſh, cruſtaceous animals, and ſhell-fiſh, or on the 
ſeeds of aquatic plants, eſpecially thoſe of the com- 
mon ruſh. It is leis ſhy, and not ſo apt to fluſh, as 
the wild duck : it may be approached within gun-ſhot 
on pools, or, ſtill better, on rivers, when the froſt 
prevails. The young ones are at firſt of a ſmoky 
grey: this livery remains till after moulting ; and they 
acquire not all their fine brilliant black till the ſecond 
year ; at that time, alſo, their bill becomes blue. The 
females are always leſs black, and have no tuft.” 


Specific character of the morillon, anas glauciun: 


« Its body is blackiſh; its breaſt cloudy ; a white 


linear ſpangle on the wings.” | 
Synonyme.---Anas glaucion, Linn, and Gme!, 


Tur TUFTED DUCK. 


LENGTH fixteen inches: weight two pounds. 
Bill broad, of a blue grey; tip black; irides golden; 
head feathers long, forming. a pendent creſt : head, 


neck, and breaft, black; the firſt gloſſed with green! 
ſcapulars 
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ſcapulars deep blackiſh brown, ſprinkled with minute 
dots of a cream-colour, but not viſible at a diſtance : 
wings duſky brown; acroſs them a narrow bar of 
white: the belly and vent white; the laſt mixed with 
duſky : legs duſky blue : webs black. 

The female is like the male; but the creſt is want- 
ing, and the black colour verges to brown. 

This ſpecies is found in Europe as far as Norway. 
In the winter months is not unfrequent in England; 
being met with in the markets in that ſeaſon, and is 
much eſteemed. It is common alſo throughout the 
Ruſſian empire, going northward to breed. Is fre- 
quent in Kamtſchatka. Specific character of the 
tufted duck, anas fuligula: © Its creſt is hanging, its 
body black ; its belly, and the ſpangle on its wings, 
are white,” ? 

Synonymes.---Anas fuligula, Linn. Mull. Kram. 
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and Friſch. Le petit morillon, Briſf. Le Morillon, 8 
Buff. Tufted duck, Ray, Will. and Alb. f POOR 

| e 

TRE SCAUP DUCK. 1 
THE length of this ſpecies is eighteen inches: 15 
breadth twenty nine; weight one pound ſeven ounces. 1 

The bill is two inches long, and broadeſt at the end; ma 

of a lead- colour, paleſt at the baſe ; nail black: irides [bd 
of a fine gold-colour : the head full of feathers ; that \ us 
aud the neck black, gloſſed with green: the lower part BJ 
oc the latter, and breaſt, black: the back and ſcapulars l 
are pale grey, finely undulated with numerous tranſ- Wt 
vverſe lines of black: lower part of the back, rump, 1 
and vent, black: the wing coverts are finely undulated HA 
= th alternate lines of duſky and white, ſo minute as Wl 
d appear at a diſtance as powdered with theſe two . 1 
colours: the ten prime quills greyiſh aſh- colour; the FR 
tour outer ones are duſky black on the outer webs; {v8 
= the other fix greyiſh white, but the ends of all are 1 
; black: from the eleventh to the twentieth, white, with (08 i 
; duſky ends, forming a broad bar of white on the It. #1 
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212 NATURAL HISTORY 
wing; the five next the body duſky, which is like. 


tinctured. The ſcoters lay, neſtle, and hatch, like 


duck, but it is ſhorter and more compact. Ray ob- 


wiſe the colour of the tail: the under parts of the bo- 
dy, from the breaſt, are white, powdere? with duſly 
between the legs and ſides over the thighs : the legs 
are pale lead-colour : webs and claws black. Theſe 
birds are ſaid to vary in colour, eſpecially about the 
head and neck. The female weighs more by two 
ounces than the male, and has the irides of a dirty 
yellow. E | 
This ſpecies inhabits Iceland, as it docs alſo the more 
northern parts of the continent of Europe, Lapland, 
Sweden, Norway, Ruſſia, Siberia, and on the river Ob. 
It breeds in the north, and migrates ſouthward in win- 
ter. Inhabits America, as high as Hudſon's Bay ; 
comes there in May, and retires in October, It is 
found in England, in the winter ſeaſon, in ſmall flocks, 
It is faid to feed on broken ſhell-fiſh, called ſcaup, 
whence the name. Specific character: It is black, 
its ſhoulders waved with cinereous; its belly, and the 
ſpangle on its wings, are white.“ It owes its name to 
its feeding on ſcaup, or broken ſhe!]-fiſh, 
Synonymes.---Anas marila, Linn. Mull. and Friſch. 
Anas ſubterranea, Scop. Le petit morillon rayc, Briſ. 
Scaup duck, Ray and Will. . 


Tu SCOTER. 


IT has been pretended that the ſcoters are engen- 
dered, like the barnacles, in ſhells or in rotten wood, 
Hence the name ſcoter.; Scotland being the principal 
ſcene of this fabulous tranſmutztion of the barnacles. 
We have ſufficiently refuted theſꝭ fables, with which 
natural hiſtory is here, as in other parts, too much 


other birds. They prefer for their habitation the moſt 
northern countries, whence they deſcend in great num- 
bers along the coaſts of Scotland and England. Ther 
plumage is black: it is nearly as large as the common 


ſerves, 
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ſerves, that the tip of the upper mandible 1s not ter- 
minited by a horny nail, as in moſt of the other 
ſpecies of this genus: in the male, the baſe of that 
part, near the head, is conſiderably ſwelled, and exht- 
bits two tubercles of a yellow colour ; the eye-lids are 
of the ſame colour; the toes are very long, and the 
tongue is very large; the trachea has no labyrinth, and 
the cc are very ſhort in compariſon of thoſe of the 
other ducks, 

M. Baillon obſerves, that the north and north-weſt 
winds bring along the coaſts of Picardy, from the 
month of November to thatof March, prodigious flocks 
of ſcoters; inſomuch that the ſea is covered with 
them. They are ſcen flying inceſſantly from place to 
place, and by thouſands : they appear and diſappear on 
the water every minute; as ſoon as a ſcoter dives, the 
whole troop imitates it, and emerges again a few mo- 
ments aſter, When the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt winds 
blow, about the month of March, they are driven 
from the coaſt, and entirely dilappear, 

It is probable that the ſcoters are as prolifie as the 
ducks, for the number which arrives every year is 
prodigious; and, notwithſtanding the multitudes that 
are caught, they ſeem not to diminiſn. Specific cha- 
racler of the ſcoter or black diver, anas nigra: © Its 
body is entirely black,” It is frequent in the lakes 
and rivers of Siberia: it has a fiſhy taſte. 

Synonymes. ---La macreuſe, Baff. Anas nigra, Linn. 
Gel, Jill, and Brijſ, Whilk, Phil. Tranſ. Black 
diver, or ſcoter, Will. 


TAE VELVET DUCK, 

PFHIS is larger than a mallard: length ſomewhat 
more than twenty inthes. The bill rifes into a knob 
a: the baſe, behind the noſtrils, where it is black; the 
rett of the bill is yellow, with the nail at the end red; 
the edges, all round, black; the plumage, in general, 
is black; inclined to brown on the belly and vent : 
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th | 

F 4 under each eye-lid a white mark, paſting in a ſireak 
| 14 behind the eye: and acroſs the middle of the wing a 
Bs band of white ; the legs are red, claws black. The 
1 female is brown where the male is black, and the po- 
1 tuberance at the baſe of the bill wanting. 

We] This duck frequents Hudſon's Bay in ſummer, 
| 1 where it breeds. The neſt is compoſed of graſs; the 
$ | eggs from four to ſix in number, and white; hatches 
1 in July. It retires ſouth in winter. At that ſeaſon 
1 the velvet duck is frequently ſeen as far ſouth as New 
bo | Vork: our late navigators met with it at Aoonalaſh- 
17 ka. It is now and then ſeen on the coaſts of England, 
BY bdaut is not very common. It inhabits Denmark and 
14 | Ruſſia; in ſome parts of Siberia it is very common; 
1 and enters the liſt of thoſe found at Kamtſchatka. In 


#29 breeding time it goes far inland to lay the eggs, which 
14 are eight or ten in number, and white. After the ſea- 
fon 1s over, the males are ſaid to depart ; the females 
ſtaying behind till the young are able to fly, when the 
two laſt go likewiſe off, but to what part is not certain. 
We believe that this is called at Kamtſchatka, turpan 
though it 1s in greater plenty at Ochotſka, eſpecially 
about the equinox : fifty or more of the natives go in 
boats, and {urround the whole flock, driving them, in 
the flood, up the river Ochotſka ; and, as ſoon as it 
ebbs, the whole company fail on them at once with 
clubs, and often knock ſo many of them on the head, 
that each man has twenty or thirty for his ſhare. Spe- 
cific character of the velvet duck, anas fuſca: © It is 
blackith ; its lower eye-lid, and the ſpangle on its 
wings, are white.” It is frequent in Siberia, and even 
in Kamtſchatka : it lays eight or ten eggs. 

Synonymes.---La double macreuſe, Buff. Anas 
fuſca, Linn. and Gmel. Anas nigra major, Brij. 
Anas nigra, Aldrov. Geſn. Klein, &c. Great black 
duck, Will. Velvet duck, Penn. and Lath, 
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Tur BLACK DUCK. 


SIZE of the velvet duck ; length twenty-one in- 
ches: weight two pounds two ounces. The bill is 
compreſſed on the fides ; the baſe of the upper man- 
dible riſes into a knob of a yellowith colour, with a 
black ſpot on -each fide of it; the reſt of the bill 
orange: the nail red; the fides of it, all round, black; 
the plumage is of a dull black, except a large patch 
of white on the forehead, and another of the ſame at 
the back part of the neck: the legs are red: webs 
duſky, The female is ſmaller : of a ſooty colour: 
and has no white ſpot at the hind part of the head : 
but the cheeks are marked with two dull white ſpots. 

This is wholly an American ſpecies. It breeds along 
the ſhores at Hudſon's Bay ; and feeds on graſs : it 
alſo makes the neſt with the ſame, lined with feathers ; 
and lays from four to ſix white eggs : hatches the end 
of July. In winter it is met with in South Carolina, 
and is frequently ſeen at New York, where it is b 
ſome called the coot, Captain Cook met with this in 
Prince William's Sound. Specific character of the 
black duck, anas perſpicillata : © It is black; its to 
and nape white ; a black ſpot on the bill behind the 
noſtrils.” It breeds in July along the ſhores of Hud- 
ſon's Bay: it builds its neſt with graſs, and lines it 
with feathers: it lays from four to fix eggs, which are 
white. It paſtures on graſs, | 

Synony mes. La macreuſe à large bec, Buff. 
Anas perſpicillata, Linn. and Gmel. Anas nigra ma- 
jor Freti Hudſonis, Briſſ. Great black duck from 
; Hudſon's Bay, Edv. Black duck, Penn. and Lath. 


Taz SUMMER DUCK. 


THE rich plumage of this beautiful duck ſeems to 
be a ſtudied attire, to which its elegant head-dreſs adds 
Cate and luſtre, Hence Linnzus calls it ſponſa, or 
de bride, A piece of beautiful rufous, ſpeckled with 
5 little 
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little white daſhes, covers the back of the neck and 
the breaſt, and is neatly interſected on the ſhoulders by 
a ſtreak of white, accompanied by a ſtreak of black; 
the wing 1s covered with feathers of a brown that 
melts into black with rich reflections of burniſhed 
ſteel; and thoſe of the flanks are very delicately 
fringed and vermiculated with little black lines on 2 
grey ground, and are prettily ſtriped at the tips wit! 
black and white, of which the ſtreaks are diſplayed 
alternately, and ſeem to vary according to the motion 
of the bird: the under fide of the body is pearly 
white- grey: a ſmall white collar riſes below the bill, 
and ſends off a ſcallop below the eye, on which ano- 
ther long ſtreak of the fame colour paſſes like a long 
eye- lid; the upper fide of the head is decorated with 
a ſuperb tuft of long feathers, white, green, and vio- 
let, which fall back like hair, in bunches parted by 
ſmaller white bunches. The front and the cheeks 
dazzle with the luſtre of bronze; the iris is red; the 
bill the ſame, with a black ſpot above, and the horny 
tip is of the fame colour; the baſe is hemmed with a 
fleſhy brim of yellow. | | 
This beautiful duck is ſmaller than the common 
duck, and the female is as ſimply clothed as the male 
is pompouſly attired. She is almoſt all brown; “ hav- 
ing, however, ſays Edwards, ©. ſomething of the 
creſt of the male.” This obſerver adds, that he re- 
ceived ſeveral of theſe ducks alive from Carolina ; but 
he does not inform us whether they propagated. They 
like to perch on the talleſt trees ; whence ſeveral tra- 
vellers ſtyle them branch ducks. They abound dur- 
ing the ſummer in Virginia and Carolina ; and breed 
there, placing their neſts in the holes made by the 
woodpeckers. in large trees near water, particularly on 
the cypreſs; the parents carry their young into the 
water on their back, and theſe on the leaſt ſymptom 
of danger cling by the bill. Specific character of the 


ſummer duck, anas /pon/a : Its creft is hanging and 
| double; 
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double ; it is variegated with green, with blue, and 


with white.” It neſtles in the holes bored by the wood- 
peckers in trees near water : and, when the young are 


ſeems to retire to Mexico in winter. It is eſteemed 
delicate food. | | 

Synonymes.---Anas ſponſa, Linn. and Gmel. A nas 
æſtiva, Bri, V ſtactzonyayauhqui, Fernandez. Ame- 
rican wood duck, Brown. Summer duck, Catęſ. Penn. 
and Latb. | 


Taz BUCEPHALA, 


THIS is of a middle ſize, between the common 
duck and the garganey. All its head 1s clothed 
with a tuft of unwebbed feathers, agreeably tinged 
with purple, and heightened by reflections of green 
and blue. This thick tuft increaſes conſiderably the 
bulk of its head, It frequents the freſh waters in Ca- 
rolina, Behind the eye is a broad white ſpot ; the 
wings and the back are marked with longitudinal ſpots, 
black and white alternately ; the tail is grey ; the bill 
is lead-colour, and the legs are red. The female is 
entirely brown ; its head uniform, and without a tuft, 
This duck appears in Carolina only in winter. 

Specific character of the anas bucephala: © It is 
whitiſh ; its back- and wing-quills black ; above and 
below its head there is a ſwelling of a ſilky gloſs.” 

Synonymes, --- Anas bucephala, Linn. and Gmel. 
Anas hyberna, Bri, Buffel-headed duck, Cate/by, 
Penn. and Lath. | | 


Taz HARLEQUIN *DUCK. 


= THIS duck, though ſmall, ſhort, and round, and, 
of a duſky plumage, is yet one of the handſomeſt 
4 birds of the genus: beſides the white ſtreaks which 

interſect the brown of its garb, the face looks like a 
maſk, with a long black noſe and white cheeks ; and 
mis black of the noſe extends as far as the top of the 
Vor. V. No. 72. Ee head, 
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hatched, it carries them to the ſtream. This bird 
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head, and there joins two large rufous eye-lids of a 
very bright bay- colour. The black domino, which 
covers the neck, is edged and interſected below by a 
little white ribband, which probably indueed tite fiſhers 
at Hudſon's Bay to ſtyle it lord. Two other little 
white bands, fringed with black, are placed on each 
ſide of the breaſt, which is iron grey; the belly is 
dun- grey; the flanks are bright rufous, and the wing 
exhibits a ſpangle of purple - blue or burniſhed tee]: 
there is alſo a white ſpeckle behind the ear, and a little 
white ſerpentine line on the ſide of the neck. The fe- 
male has none of theſe decorations ; her garb is a 


blackiſh brown-grey on the head ; a white grey on the 


fore ſide of the neck and of the breaft; and a pure 
white on the ſtomach and belly. The bill is very ſhort 
and ſmall in proportion. | : 

This ſpeciesis the ſame with Steller's ænas picta copite 
pulchre faciato, or the mountain duck of Kamtſchatka, 
which appears in Iceland, according to Brunnich; and 
occurs not only in the north-eaſt of Afia, but even on 
lake Baikal, according to Georgi's account, though 
Krachenninikoff confiders this ſpecies as peculiar to 
Kamtſchatka. He ſays, that in autumn the females 
are found on the rivers, but not the males. He adds, 
that theſe birds are very ſtupid, and are eafify caughtin 
clear water; when they fee a man, they dive, and may 
be killed at the bottom with ſtrokes of a pole. 

Specific character of the harlequin duck, anas hifri- 
enica of Linnzus: © It is brown, variegated with 
white and blue ; its ears, a double line on its temples, 
its collar, and a bar on its breaſt, are white.“ It breeds 
on the banks of ſwift ſtreams, among the low ſhrubs: 
and 1n winter 1t repairs to the open 2 It is clamor- 
ous, and its flight is lofty and rapid. 

Synonymes.---Anas hiſtrionica, Linn. and Gntl. 
Anas torquata ex Inſula Nove Terræ, Briſſ. Aua 
brimond, Clash. Stone duck, Hiſt. l 
Fe. 4 Du 
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Duſky and ſpotted duck, Edw. Harlequin duck, Penn. 
and Laib. 


* 


TRE MINUTA. 

A BLACKISH brown ground on the back, and 
ruſty- brown, clouded with white grey, on the neck 
and the breaſt; the belly white, with a white ſpot on 
the wing, and a broad ſpot of the ſame colour between 
the eye and the bill; are all the diſtinguiſhing marks in 
the plumage of this bird. It is probably the ſame 
with what Rzaczynſki mentions in theſe words, Lithu- 
ania Polgęſia alit innumeras anates, inter guas ſunt nigri- 
cantes. He adds, that theſe blackiſh ducks are known 
to the Ruſſians by the name of uble. Specific charac- 
ter of the anas minuta : © It is brown; its ears white 
its primary wing-quills blackiſh,” | 

Synonyme,---Anas minuta, Gmel. 


Tarr KING DUCK. 

THE king duck is crowned remarkably with a 
bluiſh cinercous cowl, falling in a ſquare piece on the 
top of the neck, and parted by a double line of black 
points, and by two plates of pale green- which cover 
the cheeks'; the whole is interſected by five black muſ- 
tachoes, three of which project to a point on the top of 
the bill, and two others extend behind under the cor- 
ners: the throat, the breaſt, and the neck, are white; 
the back is blackiſh brown, with a purple reflection; 


the great quills of the wing are brown ; the coverts are * 
Purple or deep violet, fhining, and each feather termi- 1 
nated by a white point, of which thederies forms a i j 
tranſverſe line: there is alſo a large white ſpot on the Th 
ſmall coverts of the wing; and another of a round form 1 
on each ſide of the tail; the belly is black; the bill is - F588 
reed, and its upper mandible is parted into two brims, "wn 
which ſwzil, and, to uſe the words of Edwards, nearly in 4 


reſemble beans. It is the moſt fingular part, he adds, 
of the conformation of this bird, which exceeds the 
| Ee 2 | 126 
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22d NATURAL HISTORY 
ſize of a domeſtic duck. Specific character of the king 
duck, anas ſpectabilis: © Its bill is compreſſed at the 
baſe ; a black feathery keel; its head ſomewhat hoary.” 
This bird is very common in Greenland, and affords 
the natives much down. 

 Synonymes.---Anas ſpectabilis, Linn. and Gmel, 
Bans Freti Hudſonis, Bri: King duck, Penn. and 
Lath. | 

Tus WHITE-FACED DUCK. 

THE firſt peculiarity that ſtrikes us in this bird is, 
that its face is entirely white, contraſted by a black 
veil that covers the head, and, including the fore fide 
and the top of the neck, falls behind : the wing and 
rail are blackiſh ; the reit of the plumage 1s finely in- 
terwoven with wavesand feſtoons of blackiſh, ruſty, and 
rufous, of which the tint, deeper on the back, runs 
into a brick red colour on the breaſt and the lower 
part of the neck. This duck, which is found at Ma- 
ragnon, 1s larger and more corpulent than our wild 


duck. | | 
Taz MAREC and MARECA. 


MARECA is, according to Piſo, the generic name 
of the ducks in Brazil; and Marcgrave applies it to 


two ſpecies, which ſeem not far removed from each 
other; and for this reaſon we place them together, 
diſtinguiſhing them however by the names of marec 
and mareca. The firſt, ſays this naturaliſt, is a duck 
of ſmall ſize, with a brown bill, and a red or orange 
ſpot on each corner ; the throat and the cheeks are 
white, the tail grey, the wing decorated with a greet 
pong and. a black border. Cateſby, who has de- 

cribed the ſame bird at Bahama, ſays, that this ſpan- 
gle on the wing js edged with yellow ; but the name 
of Bahama duck, uſed by Briſſon, is the leſs founded, 
as Cateſby expreſsly remarks, that it appears there 


very ſeldom, having never ſeen any except the ſubject 


which he deſcribes. | 
The mareca, Maregrave's ſecond ſpecies, is 0 jg 
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me fize with the other, and its bill and tail are black; 
a ſpangle ſhines with green and blue on the wing, on 4 
brown ground ; a ſpot of yellowiſh white is placed, as 
in the other, between the corner of the bill and the eye; 
the legs are vermilion, which, even after cooking, 
tinges with a fine red. The fleth of this laſt is, he adds, 
ſomewhat bitter ; that of the former 1s excellent, yet 
the ſavages ſeldom eat it, fearing, they ſay, that, feed- 
ing on an animal that appears unwieldy, they ſhould 
become themſelves leſs fit for running. Specific cha- 
racter of the mareca duck, anas Brafihenfis : © It is 
brown, below gloſſy cinereous ; an ochry-white ſpot 
between the bill and the eyes; its chin white; its tail 
wedge-ſhaped and black.”! 
Synonymes.--- Anas Braſilienſis, Gme!. Ray, Will. 
and Briſ. Mareca duck, Lath. 
Specific character of the Ilathera duck, anas Baha- 
menſis > © It is grey; its bill lead-coloured ; a fulvous 
ſpot on its fide, a green and yellow ſpot on its wings.“ 
It perches on trees, and does not migrate into the 


north, | | 


Synonymes.--- Anas Bahamenſis, Linn. Gmel. Brifſ. 
and Klein, Ilathera duck, Cateſiy, Penn. and Lath. 


Taz GARGANEY. 


ITS figure is that of a little duck, though only 
about the ſize of a partridge ; the plumage of the male, 
inferior in the brilliancy of its colours to that of the 
drake, is nevertheleſs extremely rich in agreeable re- 
fletions, which it would be impoſſible to deſcribe. 
The fore fide of the body preſents a beautiful breaſt- 
plate woven with black or grey, and, as it were, mailed 
with little truncated ſquares, incloſed in larger, diſ- 
poſed with ſo much neatneſs and elegance, that the moſt 
charming effect is produced. The ſides of the neck 
and the cheeks, as far as under the eyes, are worked 
with ſmall freaks of white, vermiculated on a rufous 
ground ; the upper ſide of the head is black, and alſo 
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h22. NATURAL HISTORY 
the throat; but a long white freak, extending front 
over the eye, falls below the nape : long feathers, 
drawn to a point, cover the ſhoulders, and recline on 
the wing in white and black ftripes ; the coverts which 
Teſt on the wings are decorated with a little green ſpan. 
gle: the flanks and the rump exhibit hatches of black. 
iſh-grey on white-grey, and are ſpeckled as agreeably 
as the reſt of the body. 

T he attire of the 3 is much ſimpler: clothed 
entirely with grey and dun- grey, it hardly ſhows ſome 
traces of waves or feſtoons on its garb. It has no 
black on the throat, like the male; and in general 
there is as much difference between the ſexes, as in the 
larger ſpecies of ducks. 

In the pairing ſeaſon, the male utters a cry like that 
of the rail; yet the female ſeldom makes her neſt in 
our climate, and almoſt all theſe birds leave us before 
the 15th or- 20th of April. They fly in bands in the 
time of their migrations, without preſerving, like the 
ducks, any regular order: they take their flight from 
above the water, and proceed with great rapidity. 
Varro ſays, that the name of this bird is a ſort of di. 
minutive from the Greek u Which ſignifies à wea- 
wver's ſhuttle ; an account either of its rapid flight of 
its whiſtling voice. They find their proper food on 
the ſurface of the water, or near the margin: flies, 
.and the ſeeds df aquatic plants, are what they prefer. 

Specific. character of the garganey, anas quergue- 
dula: © It has a green ſpot on the wings, and a white 
line above the eyes. 

_ Synonymes.---Anas querquedula, Linn. and Cn 
'Querquedula, Ggſner, Klein. and Briſſ. Boſcas, Gejuer. 
Garganey, Will. Penn. and Laib. 


„„ _ Titz COMMON TEAL 
'THIS is ſmaller than the garganey, and differs it 


JJ 00 


he colours of its head, which is rufous, and ſtripes 


with a broad ſtreak of green, edged with whith, oh 
ex 
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extends from the eyes to the occiput ; the reſt of the © 


plumage is pretty much like that of the garganey, ex- 
cept that its breaſt is not richly mailed, but only 
ſpeckled. 1 ; : 
This ſpecies breeds in the fens, and continues in the 
country the whole year. It conceals its neſt among the 
large bulruſhes, and builds it with their ſtalks, their 
pith, and with a heap of feathers : the neſt, conſtruct- 
ed with much care, is pretty wide, and reſts on the 
ſurface of the water, ſo as to riſe and fall with it. The 
eggs amount to ten or twelve, and are about the ſize of 
a pigeon's ; they are dirty white, with hazel-ſpots, 
The females take the whole management of the incu- 
bation ; the males ſeem to leave them and aſſociate to- 
gether during that time, but in autumn they return to 
their families. The teals are ſeen on the pools in cluſ- 
ters of ten or twelve; and in winter they reſort to the 
rivers and unfrozen ſprings ; there they live on creſſes 
and wild chervil. On pools they eat the ruſh-ſeeds, 
and catch ſmall iſh. They fly very ſwiftly; their cry 
is 2 ſort of whiſtle. According to Rzaczynſki, they 
are caught in Poland by means of nets ſtretched from 
one tree to another ; the teals throw themſelves into 
theſe nets as they riſe from the pools about the duſk of 
the evening. Specific character of the common teal, 
anas crecca: © It has a green ſpangle on the wings, 
and a white line above and below the eyes.“ It is found 
as far north as Greenland, where it lays from thirteen 
to nineteen eggs. The teals of America are not ſo 
prolific. | 
 Synonymes.---Anas crecca, Linn. and Gmel. Phaſ- 
Sy 3 Querquedula, Id. Querquedula major, 
obnſt. 


nandez. Common teal, Ray, Penn. and Laib. 


THE SUMMER TEAL. 
THIS is ſmaller than the common teal : length thir- 
teen inches and a half, Bill duſky ; the upper parts, 


Querquedula minor, Briſ. Pepatzca, Fer- 
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from the forehead to the rump, greyiſh brown, mar- 
gined with white on the back : over each eye a white 
ſtreak: cheeks and throat cheſnut : fore part of the 
neck rufous, margined with brown: under parts of 
the body rufous white, ſpotted with black on the belly: 
ſcapulars like the back; the larger ones white down 
the middle: wing coverts cinereous: acroſs the wing a 


white ſtreak : quills brown: the ſpeculum green, ed;:d 


with black, bounded below with white : tail brown: 
legs bluiſh. | 8 
The female is leſs. The upper parts cinereous 
brown: the back edged with rufous ; cheeks, throat, 
and under parts, rufous white : a white line over the 
eyes, as in the male: ſcapulars and wing-coverts grey 
brown, edged with rufous: the reſt of the wing much 
as in the male; but no black in the ſpeculum. I' his, 
though ſo fully deſcribed, is by many eſtecmed a 
doubtful ſpecies; and with great probability ſuppoſed 
the female of the common teal. We think it however 
worth while to preſerve the uſual ſynonymes of the bird 
in queſtion, as ſome guide to the reſearches of future 
ſyſtematiſts. Among others, Buffon is dubious of its 
being a diſtinct ſpecies: yet gives a formal account of 
its remaining throughout the ſummer, and breeding in 
France; and tells us that this bird comes there the be- 
inning of March, when they diſtribute themſelves on 
the coaſt. About April they get together a quantity 
of ruſnes and graſs, and make a covered neſt, the open- 
ing for the moſt part to the ſouth ; in this they lay from 
ten to fourteen eggs, of a dirty white, and as big as 
thoſe of a pullet. This author obſerves likewiſe, that 
the male loſes the plumage of diſtinction after the time 
of incubation is over, becoming ſo like the female as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from her, but regains it after 
January. He adds alſo, that this bird cannot bear the 
cold, and does not frequent the northern countries. 
Specific character of the ſummer teal, anas circid: 


oy The ſpangle on its wing is of a various colour; _ 
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is a white line above the eye-brows; its bill and legs 
are cinereous.” This teal inhabits the lakes and rivers 
of Europe and the Caſpian ſea. It is not migratory. 


' Linnzus ſays, that it hatches it from thirty to thirty - 


three days. Synonymes.---Anas circia, Linn. and 
Cmel. Querquedula æſtiva, Brill. The ſummer 
teal, Mill. Ab. and Lath. 


TE AFRICAN TEAL. 


THIS is nearly as large as the garganey ; its bill 1s 
larger and broader : its head, neck, and breaſt, are of 
a rufous brown, glowing and intenſe; ail its mantle 1s 
black; there is a ſtreak of white on the wing; the 
ſtomach is white, and the belly is of the ſame rufous 
brown with the breaſt. The female in this ſpecies has 
nearly the ſame colours as the male, only they are not 
ſo deep, or ſo finely contraſted ; the white of the ſto- 
mach is interſperſed with brown waves, and the colours 
of the head and breaſt are rather brown than rufous, 
This ſpecies is very common. 


Synonymes,---Anas Africana, Gmel. African teal, 
Lath, 


THE MADAGASCAR TEAL. 


THIS is nearly the ſize of the common teal ; but 
its head and bill are ſmaller. The character which 
diſtinguiſhes it beſt is a broad ſpot of pale-green or 
water-green, placed behind the ear, and incloſed with 
black, which covers the back of the head and the 
neck ; the face and the throat are white; the lower 
part of the neck, as far as the breaſt, is handſomely 
worked with little brown fringes in rufous and white; 
this laſt colour covers the fore fide of the body; the 
back and the tail are tinged and gloſſed with green on 
2 black or blackiſh ground. It is principally found in 
Madagaſcar, | | 

Synonymes,--- Anas Madagaſcarienſis, Gmel, Ma- 


dagaſcar teal, Laib. - 
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TF COROMANDEL TEAL. 
THIS bird is ſmaller than the garganey. The 


plumage conſiſts of white and dark brown: white 
predominates on the fore fide of the, body ; it is pure 
in the male, and mixed with grey in the female : the 
dark brown forms a cow] on the head, ſtains all the 
mantle, and marks the neck of the male with ſpots and 
ſpeckles, and the lower part of the neck of the female 
with little tranſverſe waves: alſo the wing of the male 
ſhines, on its blackiſh tint, with a green and reddiſh 
reflection. It abounds on the coaſt of Coromandel. 

Synonymes.---Anas Coromandeliana, Gmel. Co- 
romandel teal, Latb. 


TRE JAVAN TEAL. - 


THE plumage of this. ſpecies, on the fore fide of 
the body, on the top of the back, and on the tail, is 
richly worked with black and white feſtoons; the man- 
tle is brown; the throat is white; the head is enve- 
loped in a fine purple violet, with a green reflection on 
the feathers of the occiput, which extend to the nape, 
and ſeem parted in ſhape of a bunch: the violet tint 
re-commences under this little tuft, and forms a broad 
fpot on the ſides of the neck; it marks a ſimilar one, 
accompanied with two white ſpots, on the feathers of 
the wing next the body. This teal is a native of the 
land of Java; and is as large as the garganey. 

Synonymes,--- Anas falcaria, var, Gmel, Falcated 
duck, ver. Penn. and Lath, 


Txe CHINESE TEAL. 


T HIS beautiful bird is ef all others the moſt re- 
markabic- for the richneſs and ſingularity of its plu- 
mage: it is painted with the moſt vivid colours, and 
adorned on the head with a magnificent green and pur- 
ple bunch, which extends beyond the nape ; the neck 
and the fides of the face are enriched with narrow and 
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pointed feathers of an orange red; the throat is white, 
and alſo the part above the eyes; the breaſt 1s of a purple 
or wine rufous ; the flanks are pleaſantly worked with 
little black fringes, and the quills of the wings are 
elegantly bordered with white ſtreaks: to theſe beau- 
ties, add a remarkable ſingularity, that two feathers, 
one on each ſide, between thoſe of the wing next the 
body, have on the outſide of their ſhaft webs of an un- 
common length, of a beautiful orange rufous, fringed 
with white and black on the edge, which form, as it 
were, two fans, or broad papilionaceous wings raiſed on 
the back: theſe two ſingular feathers;diſtinguilh ſuffici- 
ently this ſpecies from all the others, beſides the beau- 
tiful creſt which uſually. floats on its head, but which 
it can erect. The beautiful colours of this bird have 
{truck the eyes of the Chineſe : they have painted it 
on their porcelain and their fineſt paper. The female, 
which they have alſo delineated, appears uniformly in 
a brown ſuit ; and this is indeed its colour, with ſome 
mixture of white. In both ſexes, the bill and the legs 
are red. This beautiful bird is found in Japan as well 
as in China. | 

 Synonymes,--- Anas galericulata, Liun. and Gmel. 
Querquedula ſinenſis, Br: Querquedula Indica, A.- 
arov. Anas ſinenſis, Klein, Chineſe teal, Lath. 


THE FEROE TEAE: 


THIS ſpecies, which is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
garganey, has all its plumage of an uniform white grey 
on the fore ſide of the body, of the neck, and of the 
head ; only it is ſlightly ſpotted with blackiſh behind 
the eyes, and alſo on the thfoat and the ſides of the 
breaſt: all the mantle, with the upper ſurface of the 
head and of the neck, is of a dull blackiſh, without any 


Synonyme.---Querquedula Ferroenſis, Brif. 


Tux WHITE-FACED TEAL. ; 
THIS ſpecies is common in Cayenne, where it is 
Fr: called 
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called ſoucrourou. It is nearly the fize of the garganey: 
the male is richly feſtooned and waved on the back; the 
neck, the breaſt, and all the fore fide of the body, are 
ſpotted with blackiſh on a ruſty brown ground ; on the 
top of the wing is a beautiful plate of light blue, be. 
low which is a white ſtreak, and then a green ſpangle; 
there is alſo a broad ſtreak of white on the cheeks, 


whence its name; the upper ſide of the head is blackiſh, 


with green and purple reflections: the female is quite 
brown. Theſe birds are found in Carolina, and pro- 
bably in many other parts of America. Their fleſh is, 
according to Barrere, delicate and well taſted. 
Specific character of the anas diſcors : © The coverts 
of its wings are blue: its ſecondary wing-quills are 
green on the outſide ; there is a white bar on the front.” 
Synonymes,---Anas diſcors, Linn. and Gmel, Quer- 
quedula Americana, Bri}. Quarquedula minor varia, 
Barrere. Anas quarquedula Americana variegata, Klein, 


The white-faced teal, Cateſiy. The white-faced duck, | 


Penn. and Lath. 


Taz BLUE-WINGED TEAL. 


THIS bird has on the ſhoulder a blue plate, with 
a white zone below, and then a green ſpangle, which 
are its diſtinguiſhing marks. The reſt of the body, and 
the head, are covered with ſpots of brown-grey, waved 
with white- grey. Theſe birds come in great numbers 
to Carolina in the month of Auguſt, and remain there 
till the middle of October, at which time they gather 
rice in the fields, being very fond of that grain. In 
Virginia, where there is no rice, they eat a ſort of wild 


oats that grow in the ſwamps. When fed in either of 


theſe ways, they become extremely fat, and their fleſh 
acquires an exquiſite reliſh, Mr. Latham, after Briſ- 
ſon, reckons this to be the female of the preceding. 
Synonymes.---Anas diſcors, var. Gmel, Querque- 
dula Virginiana (fœmina), Bri. Anas quacula, Kleitt, 


The blue-winged teal, Caleſiy and Latb. T 
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Taz SPINOUS-TAILED TEAL. 

THIS is a native of Guiana, and is diftinguiſhed 
from all the others by the tail-feathers, which are 
longer, and terminated by a little ſtiff filament like a 
ſpine, formed by the point of the ſhaft, produced a 
line or two beyond the webs of theſe feathers, which 
W :zre blackiſh brown. The plumage of the body is un- 
= varied, confiſting of waves or blackiſh ſpots, deeper on 
the upper ſurface, lighter on the under, and feſtooned 
with white grey in a ruſty or yellowith ground : the top 
of the head is blackiſh, and two ſtreaks of the ſame 
colour, parted by two white ſtreaks, paſs, the one as 
high as the eye, the other lower on the cheek ; the 
|. quills of the wing are alſo blackiſh. This bird is about 
eleven or twelve inches long. 


Synonymes.---Anas ſpinoſa, Gmel. The ſpinous- 
tailed teal, Latb. | 


Tye SAINT DOMINGO TEAL. 


THIS is ſomewhat larger than the preceding, and 
differs much in its colours; it has however the charac- 
ter of the long tail, with the quills terminating in a 
point, though the unwebbed ſhaft is not ſo nicely de- 
fined. The upper ſide of the head, the face, and the 
tall, are blackiſh ; the wing is of the ſame colour, with 
ſome blue and green reflections, and has a white ſpot; 
the neck is of a fine cheſnut-rufous ; the flanks are of 
the ſame colour ; and the upper ſurface of the body is 
waved with it on blackiſh. | 
Synonymes.---Anas Dominiga, Gmel. Querque- 
dula Dominicenſis, Briſſ. Chilcanauhtli, Fernandez. 
Colcanauhtli (fem.) . The St. Domingo teal. Loth, 


Taz SPIRIT TEAL. = 
A WHITE robe, a white band with a black cap 
and mantle, have procured this bird the name of Nun, 


Itis nearly as large as the garganey. The black of its 
. f | head 
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230 NATURAL (U 
head is decorated with green and purple luſtre, and the 
white band encircles it behind from the eyes. © The 
Newfoundland fiſhers,” ſays Edwards, “ call this bird 
ſpirit, I know not for what reaſon, unleſs becauſe it i3 
a very nimble diver : the inſtant after it has plunged, 
it appears again at a very great diſtance ; a power which 
might recal to the imagination of the vulgar the fan- 
taſtic ideas of apparitions.“ | 
Specific character of the ſpirit, anas albeola : © It is 
white ; its, back and wing-quills are black ; its head 
blueiſn, and the back of the head white.“ It extends 
over the whole of North America. It neſtles in trees, 
near freſh water. Synonymes.---Anas albeola, Linn, 
and Gmel. Querquedula Ludoviciana, Briſſ. The lit. 
tle black and white duck, Edw. The ſpirit duck. Penn. 


TRR MEXCIAN TEAL. 


FERNANDEZ gives this teal the name of 
Metzcanaughtli, which fignifies, moon-bird ; becauſe it 
is hunted by moon-light. He adds, that it is one of 
the moſt beautiful ſpecies of the genus: almoſt its 
whole plumage is white, dotted with black, efpectal!y 
on the breaſt ; the wings exhibit a mixture of blue, of 
green, of fulvous, of black and white; the head is 
blackiſh brown, with varying colours; the tail is blue 
below, blackiſh above, and terminated with white: 
there is a black ſpot between the eyes and the bil, 
which 1s black below and blue above. 

The female, as in all the ſpecies of this genus, dit- 
fers from the male by its colours, which are not ſo dif 
tinct and vivid. The epithet: which Fernandez gives 
it, avis flertrix junceti, ſeems to imply that it clears away 
or cuts the ruſhes, to form or place its neſt. 

Synonymes.--- Anas Nove Hiſpanics, Gmel. Quer- 
quedula Mexicana, Briſſ. Taltecoloctli, ſeu Metzci- 
nauhtli, Fernandes, I he Mexican duck, Latb. 
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TRE CAROLINA TEAL. 


THIS is found in Carolina, near the mouths of ri- 
vers, where the water begins to taſte ſaltiſn. The 
plumage of the male 1s broken with black and white, 
like a magpie. The female, which Cateſby deſcribes 
at greater length, has its breaſt and belly of a light 
grey ; all the upper fide of. the body and of the wings 
1s deep brown ; there is a white ſpot on each fide of the 
head behind the eye, and another on the lower part of 
the wing. BD 

Synonymes.--- Anas ruſtica, Linn. Querquedula Ca- 
rolinenſis, Briſſ The little brown duck, Lath. 


Tas BROWN Ax D WHITE TEAL. 


THIS bird, though called a duck by Edwards, 
ought to be ranged among the teals, ſince it has nearly 
the ſize and figure of the firſt ſpecies, the garganey : 
but the colour of its plumage is different; it is en- 
tirely of dark brown on the head, the neck, and the 
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whitiſh on the fore part of the body, which is beſides 
ſtriped acroſs with brown lines: there is a white ſpot 
on the ſides of the head, and a ſimilar one on the cor- 
ner of the bill. This ſpecies dreads not the moſt in- 
tenſe cold, ſince it is one of thoſe which inhabit the 
bottom of Hudſon's Bay. Teals are reckoned among 
| the number of birds that are ſcen to paſs in the ſpring 
at Hudſon's Bay, on their way to breed in the north. 


| Hudſonis, Briſſ. The little brown and white duck. Ed. 


Tur WHITE-HEADED DUCK. 


| SIZE of the comnion wild duck ; bill broad, fur- 
rowed at the baſe, and of a pale blue: head white; 
crown black: collar the fame : breaſt cheſnut brown, 


velly grey, marked with ſmall black ſpots : back ru. 
| WP fous : 
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quills of the wing. The deep brown dilutes into 


Synonymes.--Anas minuta, Linn. Querquedula Freti 


variegated at the lower part with tranſverſe black lines: 
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fous: wings the ſame, but paler, marked with lines and 
dots of brown: quills and tail brown. Inhabits Barbary. 


patck. Captain Cook mentions this bird in his voyage, 


Arctic regions: length thirty-two inches, Great gooſe 
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Synonimes.----Anas leucocephala, Scop. White. 
headed duck, Sam. 


ITIur NEW ZEALAND DUCK. 
SIZE of a teal : length fifteen inches. Bill two 


inches long, and ſomewhat ſtout ; colour a pale blueiſh 
white; the nail at the tip black: irides the colour of 
gold: the head and neck are black, the hind part gloſ- 
ſed with purple, changing in ſome lights to blue: up- 
per part of the body and wings black, gloſſed with 
green : under parts of the body pale aſh-colour : the 
quills are deep aſh-colour ; on the ſecondaries a bar of 
white: tail ſhort, of a dirty green: legs pale aſh-co- 
lour. It inhabits New Zealand, where it is called hr. 


bigger than a teal, all black, except the drake, which 
has ſome white in the wings; and obſerves, that it 1s 
met with no where, except at the head of Duſky Bay. 
This ſeems to bear great affinity to the tuited duck. 
The newly- diſcovered ſpecies belonging to this ge- 
nus, are the following: The black-necked ſwan, ana- 
nigricollis; from the Falkland Iflands : ſize of the com. 
mon ſwan. Black ſwan, anas atrata; from New Hol- 
land: larger than the common ſwan. Hybrid gooſe, 
andas Hybriaa : its bill ſemi-cylindrical ; its cere red; 
its tail ſomewhat ſharp : ſize of the common goole: 
appears in pairs in the ſea about Chiloe : lays eight egg) 
in the ſand. Coſcoroba gooſe, anas coſcoroba: its bil 
enlarged and rounded at the end; its body white: found 
in Chili: large, and eaſily tamed, Antarctic gooſe, ud 
antarctica: length twenty-four or twenty- ſix inches. 
Variegated gooſe, anas variegata; from New Zealand; 
ſize of a large duck. Snow gooſe, anas byperborea; ll 
body ſnowy ; its front yellowiſh ; the ten firſt quills of 
its wings black; its bill and legs red: inhabits the 
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enas grandis : its body blackiſh, below white; its bill 
black; its legs ſcarlet : found in Siberia: ſize of the 
ſwan. Barred-headed gooſe, anas Indica: in winter 
theſe arrive in India, perhaps from Thibet. Red- 
breaſted gooſe, anas ruſicollis: frequent in Ruſſia, and 
on the northern parts of Siberia, Ruddy gooſe, anas 
caſarca: inhabits Aſtracan: goes in pairs, and has a 
pieaſant cackle. Bean gooſe, anas ſegetum : it is cine- 
reous-brown, below. whitiſh ; its wings grey; its greater 
coverts and its ſecondary wing-quills tipt with white: 
inhabits the northern parts of Europe and of America: 


found in winter in the fens of Lincolnſhire ; length 
thirty or thirty-ſix inches. 


| Bering gooſe, anas berin- 
gii: its bill ſwelled ; its body white; its wings black; 
ſize of a common gooſe. Gulaund duck, anas borealis : 
its bill narrow: its head gloſſy- green; its breaſt and 
belly white: inhabits the marſhes of Iceland. White- 


headed brent, anas torrida: ſize of the tufted duck. 


White: fronted brent, anas albrifons : ſize of a cock. 


Royal duck, nas regia ; from Chili: a compreſſed ca- 


runcle on its front; its body blue, and below brown; 
its collar white. Georgia duck, anas Georgica; it is 


cloudy-ath ; a green ſpangle on its wings edged with 


white; its quills blackiſh : from the South Sea: length 
twenty inches. Brown duck, anas fuſce/cens; from 
Newfoundland: length ſixteen inches. Spotted billed 
duck, anas poecilorbyncha : common in Ceylon. Curve- 
billed duck, auas curviroſtra: taken in Holland. Su- 


percilious. duck, anas ſuperciligſa; the ſpangle on its 


wings blueiſh-green, edged with black: length twenty- 
one inches: from New Zealand. Crimſon-billed duck, 
anas erythrorbyncha.: it is brown}, below white; its tail 
black: length fifteen inches: from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Red - breaſted ſhoveler, anas rubens: its tail is 
ort and white: ſometimes taken in Lincolnſhire. Ja- 
maica ſhoveler, | anas Jamaicenſis: variegated with 
brown, faffron, and rutty ; the under fide and throat 
White, with black ſpots : length ſixteen inches. Ural 
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NATURAL HIS:FORYT 
duck, anas leucocephalia: it is cloudy -yellowiſh, pow- 
dered with brown ; its head and neck white : larger 
than a teal : found in Barbary, and alſo on the Ura- 
lian lakes, and the rivers Irtis and Oby : cannot walk, 
but ſwims very faſt : builds a floating neſt among the 
reeds. Pied duck, anas Labradora; from Labrador: 
length nineteen inches. Lapmark duck, anas ſcandiaca: 
its body black above; its breaſt and belly white. Cape 
wigeon, anas Capenſis: it is aſhy; its back reddiſh- 
brown; its feathers edged with yellow. Bimaculated 
duck, anas glecitans: its head green; a round ruſty 
ſpot between the bill and the eye, and another oblong 
one behind the ears: it has a clucking voice: length 
twenty inches: found on the Lena and the lake Baikal; 
and fometimes in England. Soft- billed duck, ana, 
Malacorbyncbos; from New Zealand: has a piping 
voice: length eighteen inches. Jacquin's duck, anas 
Jacquini: crimſon; its back blackiſh ; its bill and feet 
black: its voice very ſharp : from St. Domingo. Wel- 
tern duck, anas deſpar : white, below ferruginous ; ſpot 
on the back of the head, and the front, greeniſh : length 
ſeventeen inches : from Sweden and Kamtſchatka. 
Pink-headed duck, anas caryophyllacea; from India: 
it goes in pairs, and is eaſily tamed: length twenty. 
one inches. Creſted duck, anas criſtata; from Sta- 
tenland: length twenty-eight inches. Iceland duck, 
anas Icelandica: it is black creſted ; its throat, its 
breaſt, and its belly, white. Duſky duck, anas obſcura; 
from New Vork: length two feet. Baikal teal, anas for- 
meſa : it is brown; its top black edged with white; its 
throat tawnyiſh, ſpotted with black; a black ſpangle 
on the wings, edged with brick-colour : length fitteen 
inches. Iline teal, anas Jima; from China: it is 
eentſh about the eyes. Black teal, anas Gmelini: its 
breaſt is croſſed with red lines: found at the Caſpian, 
and through the whole of the ſouth of Ruſſia. Alexan- 
drian teal, anas Alexandrina : its bill and vent are black; 
its belly white; its neck cinereous, with oe oe 
| : . clreles. 
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circles. Sirſzir teal, anas Sir/zir : its bill yellow be- 


low; the ſpangle on its wings divided obliquely : found 


in Arabia. | 


MERGUS, TRE MERGANSER. 


FOE birds included in this genus are, the mer- 
ganſers, the dun-divers, and the ſmews, which 
amount to ſeven ſpecies, beſides ſeveral varieties. 
Their diftingutſhing characters are: bill, denticulated, 
of a cylindrical awl-ſhape, and hooked at the tip. 
They are called in German, meer-rach, weltch-eent ; on 
the lake of Conftance,. gan or ganner; on the lake 
Maggiore, garganey ; in Poliſh, kruk morſti; in Nor- 
weglan, f//#-and, mort- and; in Swediſh wrakfogel, kjork- 
fogel, ard, rata; in Daniſh, Rallefluger ; in Icelandic, 
ſcior- and; in the language of Greenland, pet/or. 


THE MERGANSER, oR GOO SANDER. 


THIS bird, ſays Belon, commits as much havock 
in a pool as a beaver; and hence, he adds, it was 
termed bievre. But the old naturaliſt was here de- 
ceived, for the beaver does not eat fiſh ; and the otter 
is the animal to which this :#byophagous bird ſhould be 
compared. It is of a middle fize, between the duck 
and the gooſe : but in its ſtature, its plumage, and its 
ſhort flignt, is more allied to the duck. Its name, 
diver-gooſe, ( mergus-anſer, ) ſeems to have been formed 
by Geſner injudiciouſly ; for the reſemblance of its bill 
to that of the diver, on which that appellation refts, is 
very imperfect, The tongue is rough, with hard pa- 
Pile turned backwards, which ſerve to hold the flip- 
pery fiſh, and even to draw it* into the throat of the 
bird : for, with a gluttonous voracity, it ſwallows fiſh 
much larger than can enter entire into its ſtomach : the 


head firſt lodges in the ceſophagus, and is digeſted before 


the body can deſcend. This bird ſwims with all its body 
ſubmerged, and only its head out of the water: it dives 
deep, remains long under water, and traverſcs a great 
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| ſpace before it again appears. The fore. fide of its 


body is pale yellow: the upper fide of the neck and all 
the head are black, changing by reflections into green; 
and the feathers, which are flefider, ſilky, long, and 
briſtled up from the nape to the front, form a kind of 
creſt, which augments the bulk of the head : the back 
conſiſts of three colours, black on the top and great 
coverts of the wings, white on the middle ones, and 
fringed with grey at the rump. Its wind-pipe has 
three ſwellings, the laſt of which, near the bifurcation, 
includes a bony . labyrinth: this apparatus contains the 
air which the bird reſpires under water. The gooſan- 
der ſeems to prefer the more northern ſituations to 
thoſe of the ſouth, not being ſeen in the laſt, except 
in ſevere ſeaſons; yet it has been ſhot in the Hebrides 
in ſummer. It is common on the continents of Euro 
and Aſia; but moſtly towards the north. It inhabits 
Iceland and Greenland, and breeds there, retiring 
ſouthward in winter; and is then found about the lake 
Baikal. It is found in various parts of America: in- 
habits the province of New York in winter; and re- 
tires from thence in April, probably to Hudſon's Bay. 
Specific character of the gooſander: © Its creſt is 
longitudinal and ſomewhat erect; its breaſt whitiſh and 
ſpotleſs ; its tail-quills cinereous, their ſhaft blackiſh.” 
Linnæus ſays, that theſe birds breed ſometimes on trees 


and ſometimes between ſtones, and lay fourteen eggs. 


They paſs the whole year in the Orknies, yet never 
appear in England except in very hard winters. Sy- 
nonymes.---Mergus merganſer, Linn. and Gmel, Mer- 
ganſer, Geſn. Ald. Johnſt. Will. $1bb. Briſſ. &c. The 
gooſander, male; dun- diver, or ſparling- fowl, female. 


Will. | 


Tur CROWNED MERGANSER. 


THIS ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a brilliant crown 
on its head, black in the circumference, and white in 
the middle, formed of feathers elevated to a n . 
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; | the bill and feet are red. The male of this ſpecies is 


1 237 
which has a fine effect, but appears to advantage only 
in the living bird. Its breaſt and belly are white; the 
bill, the face, the neck, and the back, are black; the 
quills of the tail and wings are brown; the innermoſt 
of the wings are black, and marked with white ſtreaks. 
This bird is nearly as large as a duck: the female is 


entirely brown, and its creſt is ſmaller than that of the 


male. This elegant ſpecies inhabits North America ; 
appears at Hudſon's Bay the end of May, and builds 
cloſe to the lakes: the neſt is compoſed of graſs, lined 
with feathers from the breaſt ; and lays from four to fix 
white eggs. The young are yellow, and are fit to fly 
in July. They all depart from thence in autumn. 
Appear at New York, and other parts as Jow as Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, in November. They frequent the 
freſh waters, and return to the north in March. | 
Specific character of the mergus cucullatus : Its 


creſt is ball-ſhaped, and white on both fides; its body 


brown above, and white below.” It winters in Vir- 


ginia and Carolina. Synonymes.---Mergus cucullatus, 
Linn. and Gmel. Merganſer Virginianus criſtatus, Briſſ. 
Serrator cuculiatus, Klein. The wind- bird, Vill. The 


round-crefted duck, Cateſiy and Edw. The hooded 


merganſer, Penn. and Lath. 


Tux CRESTED MERGANSER. 


THIS ſpecies is adorned with a diſtinct well-formed 
creſt, confiſting of ſlender long plumules, directed 
backwards from the occiput: it is about the ſize of a 
duc; its head and. the top of its neck are of a violet 


black, changing into gold green; the breaſt is rufous 


variegated with white; the back is black; the rump 
and the flanks are ſtriped in zig- zags with brown and 
light grey; the wing 'is variegated with black, brown, 
and white: on both ſides of the breaſt, near the ſhoul- 
ders, are ſome long white feathers edged with black, 
wich cover the pinion when the wing 1s cloſed; 
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nues, to the divarication into the lungs; at which 


on the ſhores. The eggs are like thoſe of a wild duck, 


obſerved to be of a larger ſize there than in Europe. 


riegated with cinereous.“ Synony mes. -Mergus fer. 
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furniſhed with a large and curious labyrinth. The wind. 
pipe, about two inches from its entrance above, (wells 
into an oval form, of three times the width it before 
occupied, and continues fo for about two inches ; after 
which it reſumes its firſt ſhape and ſize, and fo conti. 


place it paſſes through, and communicates with, a bony 
labyrinth, in ſhape not unlike a heart, two inches and 
a quarter long by two in breadth ; one fide of which is 
perforated with two holes, covered with a pellucid 
membrane which 1s dilatable, and ſerves to enlarge the 
cavity of the labyrinth at the will of the bird. The fe- 
male is diſtinguiſhed from the male by its head being 
of a duller rufous, its back grey, and all the fore ſide of 
its body white, faintly tinged with fulvous on the breaſt. 
This ſpecies is often found in the northern parts of this 
kingdom; and breeds on Loch Mari, in the county of 
Roſs, and in the 1ile of Ilay. They abound in molt 
Parts of the north of Europe, on the continent : and 
as high as Iceland; alſo in the Ruſſian dominions, about 
the great rivers of Siberia, and the lake Baikal. It is 
frequent in Greenland in the ſummer, where it breeds 


but ſmaller and whiter. It dives well, and is very ac- 
tive in the water; yet the Greenlanders often take it by 
darts thrown at it. It frequents Newfoundland; and 
often appears at Hudſon's Bay in large flocks, but ! 


They generally come in pairs the beginning of June, 5 
ſoon as the ice breaks up; and make their neſt ſoot 
after their arrival, chiefly on dry ſpots of ground in the 
Hands. I be young are of a dirty brown, like young 
goflings. They all depart fouth in October, to ttt 
lakes, where they go for open water. | 
Spectfic character of the crefted merganſer, mergus 
ſzrrator : © Its creſt is hanging; its breaſt tawny and 
variegated : its neck white; its tail-quills brown, 1. 


rator, 
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rator, Linn. and Gmel. Serrator cirrhatus, lem. Mer- 
ous criſtatus, Brifſ. The ſerula, Will. The leſſer dun 
diver, Penn. The leſſer toothed diver, Morton. The 
red-breaſted merganſer, Latb. | 


Tur MANTLED oz BLACK MERGANSER. 


THIS is about the ſize of a duck ; the head, hind 
part of the neck, back, ſcapulars, and rump, black: the 
upper tail coverts are brown, and all the under parts 


found in all the northern regions. 
Synonymes.-Mergus ſerrator, var. I. mel. Mer- 
ous niger, Gęſner and Fobnſton. Merganſer leucomela- 
nus; merganſer niger, Bri, Anas longiroſtra tertia, 
ſexta, Schwencfeld. 


THE MINUTE MERGANSER. 
THIS is the ſmalleſt ſpecies belonging tothis genus; 
| and is called the ſtellated merganſer by Briſſon, from 
the white ſpot, figured like a ſtar, which is placed be- 
low a black circle that ſurrounds the eyes. The upper 
fide of the head is bay colour, the mantle blackiſh 
brown; all the fore ſide of the body is white, and the 
Ving is partly white, partly black; the bill is black, or 
lead. coloured. In Switzerland this is called the ice 


| 

| duck, becauſe it does not appear on the lakes till the 
; | hard froſt ſets in. 5 | 
. Specific character of the mergus minutus: Its head 
3 is ſmooth and grey, a black bar on its eye, a white ſpot 


under the eye.” In winter, theſe birds viſit the ſhores 
of our iſland, from the northern, regions. Synony- 
g mes. -Mergus minutus, 2 Mergunfer ſtellatus, 
WT 77. and Klein. Mergus albus, Geſner and Jobnſton. 
WW crgus glacialis, Aldrov. Will. and Charl. The weeſel 
Got, Albin. The minute lough diver, Perm. 


Tux DUN-DIVER. 


THE dun-diver is larger than the wild duck, mea- 
| ſuring 


white: the quills black: theſe like the former, are 
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bill is of a dull red colour; the nail at the tip blackiſh: 


has the inner web, and the remaining part of the others, 
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ſuring in length twenty-ſeven inches, and thirty-five in 
breadth: and weighs three pounds and a half. The 


the upper part of the head and neck are ferruginous, 
paleſt on the fore part: the feathers of the crown and 
nape long and ſhaggy, the chin and throat white: the 
back, wing coverts, tail, and ſides of the body, are aſh- 
colour: the lower part of the neck before, the breaſt, 
and middle of the belly, are white: greater quills black: 
ſcapulars darker than the back: the ends of ſix of the 
ſecondaries white for two inches, but the laſt of theſe 


wholly of a pale aſn colour: legs pale orange. It in- 
habits Germany, and is found as low as Egypt. It 
migrates into Irland, and breeds upon the iſlands of 
the Shannon, near Killaloo. It alſo viſits the ſhores of 
England in the ſevere winter ſeaſons, 

Synonymes.----Mergus caſtor, Linn. and Gmel, 
L'harle cendre, ou le bievre, Briſſl. Dun-diver, ot 
ſparling fowl, Lath. and Penn. 


TRE SMEW. 


IIS is a handſome ſpecies, ſomewhat larger than 
the teal. It is ſometimes called the nun, becauſe of its 
white robe, its black mantle, and its head hooded with 
white, with a black half- collar on the top of the neck; 
its bill 1s black, and its feet of a lead grey : the extent 
of black and white on its plumage is very ſubject to 


vary, inſomuch that it is ſometimes almoſt all white. no 
The female is not ſo beautiful as the male; it has mo du 
creſt ; its head is rufous, and its mantle grey. Ti WAN an: 
ſmew is ſeen in England only in winter, at which {ca ei 


ſon it is ſometimes met with on the ſouthern ihores; re 

as alſo in France, in the neigi:bourhood of Picardy,, i 

where it is called la Piette : fimilar to this, i: is cal ed 1 

in Kent by the name of magpie-diver. On the con Bl 18 J 

nent we find it as far ſouth as Carniola: frequents ice- 

land, at which place, or ſome other arctie regions 
p 
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paſſes the ſummer ; there it breeds, probably along with 
the other merganſers ; as it has been obſerved to mi- 
orate, in company with thoſe birds, ſeveral kinds of 
ducks, &c. in their courſe up the Wolga, in February. 
It alſo inhabits America, having been ſent from New 
York, where it is probably a migratory ſpecies, as in 
Europe. | 

Specific character of the ſmew, mergus-albellus : 
te Its creſt is hanging; the back of its head black; its 
body white ; its back and temples black; its wings 
variegated.” Synonymes.----Mergus albellus, Linz. 


to be very little inferior to the wild duck which laſt 
now and then partakes of the fiſhy haut gout, a fla. 
vour not diſagreeable to the palates of the connoifleurs 
in good eating. 


ALCA, THE AUK. 


ing characters: Bill plain, ſhort, compreſſed, 
convex, often furrowed tranſverſely; the lower man- 


dible ſwelled before the baſe. Noſtrils behind the bill. 
Feet, in moſt of the ſpecies, three-toed, The genus 


| northern ſeas. | They are filly birds; remain concealed 
during the night; neſtle in burrows, or in the holes 
and clefts of rocks, and lay only a fingle.egg, which is 
very large in proportion to the ſiae of the bird. They 
are pretty uniform in their colours, black above, and 
white below; they are ſhaped like a gooſe, their feet 
being placed behind the point of equiibrum ; the bill 
is large and conical, ſtretching, in curved lines and ſur- 
faces, to a large tip. The ſpecies are as follow : 

You, V. No. 73. REM: Tus 


them in the London markets, and by ſome are thought 


THIS genus of birds is diſtinguiſhed by the follow- 


contains twelve ſpecies, which principally inhabit the 
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Tur GREAT AUK. | 

THIS is the largeſt of the family, approaching to 

the fize of a gooſe, being in length three feet. Bill 
four inches and a quarter, Covered part of the way with 
black downy feathers, and croſſed with ſeveral furrows : 
the colour of the plumage of the head, neck, and up- 
per part of the body, wings, and tail, is black; the reſi 
white; and there is a large oval white ſpot occupying 
molt of the ſpace between the bill and the eye: the ſe- 
cond quills are tipped with White, forming an oblong 
{tripe on the wings; which are fo ſmall as to be uſeleſs 
for flight, being little more than four inches in length 
to the firſt joint: legs black, 

This bird is ſometimes ſeen on the ifle of St. Kilda, 
2ppearim there the beginning of May; andd retiring in 
June. It makes its neſt in holes or burrows, and lays 
one large egg, cloſe to the high-water mark, fix inches 
long, white, irregularly marked- with purpliſh lines, 
and blotched at the larger end with black or ferruginous 
ſpots ; and it is faid, that if the egg be taken away the 
bird will not lay a fecond. It hatches late, as the young 
in Auguſt are only covered with grey down. It is ſel- 

dom to be met with beyond the ſoundings. They 
ſometimes frequent the coaſts of Norway, the Ferne 
iſles, Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland, where 
they feed on the lump- fiſn, father-laſher, and other 
fiſhes of that ſize. T he young birds eat roſe root, and 
ſimilar plants. The old ones very rarely venture on 
ſhore, though the young are not unfrequentiy met 
with : it ans ſhy birds. walks ill, — dives well. 
The km between the jaws is blown into a bladder, n 
uſed for the darts of the Greenlanders, as is alſo tht #4 
ſome other birds. The ſkins of theſe birds are ſonedY 
together by the Efkimaux Indians for garments. . - 

Specific character of the great ank, a/ca impemm o 
c Its bill is compreſſed and channelled ; an oval WW 
on either {ide before the eyes,” Its-lepgth op wo | 
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faces, to the end of the toes, is three feet: the tip of 
the longeſt wing-quill is only four inches and a quar- 
ter from the joint, Its egg is ſix inches long, white, 
and marked irregularly witk furruginous. It frequently 
viſits St. Kilda, and breeds in June and July. Syno- 
nymes.---Alca impennis, Linn. and Gael. Alca major, 
Brij. Mergus Americanus, Clufias. Goirfugel, 1Nie- 
remb, Jobuſt. and Cluſus. The Penguin, Wormius, 
Will. Ray, Martin, &c. The northern penguin, Eds. 

The gare, Sibb. Prodrom. Scotic. The great auk, 
Penn, and Latb. | 


Tux TUFTED AUK, 
THIS ſingular bird is next in ſize to the precede- 


ing: length nineteen inches: bill an inch and three 


quarters; the ſame in depth at the baſe, and croſſed 
with three furrows. The forehead, ſides of the head, 
and chin, are white: irides yellowiſh brown : over each 
eye ariſes a tuft of feathers four inches or more in 
length, which falls elegantly on each ſide of the neck, 
reaching almoſt to the back; theſe are white as far as 
they are attached to the head, but afterwards of a fine 
buff yellow: the reſt o7 the pluma e is black, paleſt on 
the under parts, and inclining to ous : the ſhafts 
of the quills are white: tail very ſhort, conſiſting of 
ſixteen feathers: legs of a browniſh orange: claws black. 
The female ſcarcely differs, except in being leſs; the 
bill croſſed only with two furrows, inſtead of three; 
and the · tuft ſmaller. N none ing 2 
This ſpecies is found at Kamſchatka, and the neigh- 


bouring iſlands. Our late voyagers met with it a little 


to the ſouth of Cape Hermogeneb, and after that daily, 
ſometimes in large flocks. Pallas remarks, that the 
Kamtſchatkan girls imitate the tufts of theſe birds, 
which nature has ſupplied them with, by placing a 
ſimilar ſtrip of the white ſkin of the glutton behind each 
| ar; hanging down behind by way of ornament ; and is 
a well-received preſent from a lover to his miſtreſs. 
The bill of this bird was formerly regarded by the na- 
| DR: 1 tives 
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tives as a charm, and worn by the prieſts as amulcts 
indeed, at the preſent time, theſe tufts have been ſeen 


| fixed round their head: dreſſes, but ſuppoſed now to be 


only eſteemed as mere ornaments : the ſkins are how. 
ever made uſe of for clothing, being ſewed together. 
It is called in Kamtfchatka, menuchagatka; and in Oſ- 
chotka, igilma. The manners of this coincide with 
preceding, and like that it burrows under ground, 
lining the neſt with feathers and ſea-plants. Lays one 
white egg, the end of May or beginning of June, 
which 1s fit to be eaten ; but the fleſh of the bird is in- 
ſipid and hard, It feeds on crabs, ſhrimps, and ſhell. 
fiſh, which it forces from the rocks with its ſtrong bill, 
Fig. 1, in the annexed plate, repreſents the head and 
beak of this bird, delineated from nature, ENT 

Specific character of the tufted auk, alca cirrhate : 
ce It is entirely black, has four furrows in its bill; the 
fides of its head, the ſpace about its eyes, and the cor- 
ner of its throat, are white; a yellowiſh longitudinal 
tuft from the eye-brows to the nape.” Synonymes. 
---Alca cirrhata, Gmel. and Pallas. Igilma, Hi. 
Kamtjch, Tufted auk, Penn. and Lath. 


Taz PUFFIN, 

THIS well-known ſpecies is ſomewhat larger than 
a teal; length twelve inches: breadth twenty-one: 
weight twelve ounces, The bill is an inch and a quar- 
ter long, and of a ſingular ſhape, much compreſſed on 
the ſides, and near an inch and a half deep at the baſe; 
from whence both mandibles tend to a point, which 1s 
a little curved ; acroſs the upper are four oblique fur- 
rows; on the under three: half of the bill next the 
point is red: that next the baſe blue grey; and at the 
baſe is a fort of riſing cere, full of minute holes: the 
noftrils are a long and narrow flit on each fide, near 
edge of the upper mandible ; the irides are grey: the 
edges of the eye-lids crimſon; on the upper, a callous 


protuberance, triangular in ſhape; on the wane; an 
| o 


- 
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oblong one of the ſame texture : the top of the head, 


hind part of the neck, and all the upper parts of the 
- plumage, are black, paſſing round the throat in a col- 


lar: the fides of the head, chin, and all the parts be- 


neath, are of the pureſt white: the legs are orange. 
They vary exceedingly, in regard to the bill, according 
to their age: in the firſt year it is ſmall, weak, deſti- 
tute of any furrow, and of a duſky colour: in the ſe- 
cond, larger, ſtronger, and lighter coloured, with a 
faint veſtige of a furrow at the baſe ; but thoſe of more 
advanced years are of vivid colours, and great ſtrength: 
hence theſe birds are ſuppoſed not to be perfe&, or at 
leaſt not to breed, till the third year. 

This ſpecies frequents ſeveral parts of the coaſts of 
England; a few about the rocks at Dover; great num- 
bers at Freſhwater-cliffs and the Needle-rocks in the 
Ile of Wight, at Beachy Head, and other parts; but 
no where in ſuch abundance as at Prieſtholm Iſle, where 
they are ſeen in flocks innumerable. They come to 
that iſland from the 5th to the 10th of April; but quit 
the place again, and return twice or thrice before they 
ſettle to burrow, which they do the firſt week in May, 
when many of them diſlodge the rabbits from their 
holes; at which time they are ſo intent on what they 
are about, as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken by the 
hand. The female lays one white egg: the young are 
| hatched the beginning of July: and about the 11th of 
Auguſt they all go off, to a ſingle bird, ſo completely 
as to deſert the young ones that are hatched late, leav- 
ing them a prey to the peregrine falcon, who watches 
at the mouth of the holes for them. Notwithſtanding 
the negle& of their young at this time, no bird is more 
attentive to them in general, ſince they will ſufter them+ 
{elves to be taken by the hand, and uſe every means of 
defence in their power to fave them; and, if laid hold 
of by the wings, will give themſelves moſt cruel bites 
on any part of the body, as if actuated by deſpair; and 
when releaſed, inſtead af flying away, will hurry again 
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Ss NATURAL HISTORY 
tives as a charm, and worn by the prieſts as amulets , 
indeed, at the preſent time, theſe tufts have been ſeen 
fixed round their head: dreſſes, but ſuppoſed now to be 
only eſteemed as mere ornaments : the ſkins are how- 
ever made uſe of for clothing, being ſewed together, 
It is called in Kamtſchatka, menuchagatka; and in Oſ- 
chotka, igilma. The manners of this coincide with 
preceding, and like that it burrows under ground, 
lining the neſt with feathers and ſea-plants. Lays one 
white egg, the end of May or beginning of June, 
which is fit to be eaten; but the fleſh of the bird is in- 
ſipid and hard. It feeds on crabs, ſhrimps, and ſnell- 
fiſh, which it forces from the rocks with its ſtrong bill. 
Fig. 1, in the annexed plate, repreſents the head and 
beak of this bird, delineated from nature. e 
Specific character of the tufted auk, alca cirrbata: 
ce It is entirely black, has four furrows in its bill; the 
fides of its head, the ſpace about its eyes, and the cor- 
ner ot its throat, are white; a yellowiſh longitudinal 
tuft from the eye-brows to the nape.“ Synonymes. 
---Alca cirrhata, Gmel. and Pallas. Igilma, Hi, 
Kamijch, Tufted auk, Penn. and Lath. | 


Tut PUFFIN, 


THIS well-known ſpecies is ſomewhat larger than 
a teal; length twelve inches: breadth twenty-one: 
weight twelve ounces, The bill is an inch and a quar- 
ter long, and of a ſingular ſhape, much compreſſed on 
the ſides, and near an inch and a half deep at the baſe; 
from whence both mandibles tend to a point, which 13 
a little curved ; acroſs the upper are four oblique fur- 
rows; on the under three: half of the bill next the 
point is red: that next the baſe blue grey; and at the 
baſe is a fort of riſing cere, full of minute holes: the 
noftrils are a long and narrow flit on each fide, near 
edge of the upper mandible ; the irides are grey: the 
edges of the eye-lids crimſon; on the upper, a callous 
protuberance, triangular in ſhape; on the under, an 


-” 
- 
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oblong one of the ſame texture: the top of the head, 
hind part of the neck, and all the upper parts of the 
plumage, are black, paſſing round the throat in a col- 


lar: the ſides of the head, chin, and all the parts be- 


neath, are of the pureſt white: the legs are orange. 
They vary exceedingly, in regard to the bill, according 
to their age: in the firſt year it is ſmall, weak, deſti- 
tute of any furrow, and of a duſky colour: in the ſe- 
cond, larger, ſtronger, and lighter coloured, with a 
faint veſtige of a furrow at the baſe; but thoſe of more 
advanced years are of vivid colours, and great ſtrength: 
hence theſe birds are ſuppoſed not to be perfect, or at 
leaſt not to breed, till the third year. 
This ſpecies frequents ſeveral parts of the coaſts of 
England; a few about the rocks at Dover; great num- 
bers at Freſnwater- cliffs and the Needle- rocks in the 
Iſle of Wight, at Beachy Head, and other parts; but 
no where in ſuch abundance as at Prieſtholm Iſle, where 
they are ſeen in flocks innumerable. They come to 
that iſland from the 5th to the 10th of April; but quit 
the place again, and return twice or thrice before they 
ſettle to burrow, which they do the firſt week in May, 
when many of them diſlodge the rabbits from their 
holes; at which time they are ſo intent on what they 
are about, as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken by the 
hand. The female lays one white egg: the young are 
| hatched the beginning of July: and about the 11th of 
Auguſt they all go off, to a ſingle bird, ſo completely 
as to deſert the young ones that are hatched late, leav- 
ing them a prey to the peregrine falcon, who watches 
at the mouth of the holes for them. Notwithſtanding 
the negle& of their young at this time, no bird is more 
attentive to them in general, ſince they will ſuffer them+ 
{elves to be taken by the hand, and uſe every means of 
defence in their power to fave them; and, if laid hold 
of by the wings, will give themſelves moſt cruel bites 
on any part of the body, as if actuated by deſpair; and 
hen releaſed, inſtead of flying away, will hurry again 
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246 NATURAL HISTORY 
into the burrow to their young. Their food is ſprats, 
the ſmaller kind of crabs, and ſea- weeds: they are ex. 


cefſively rank, yet the young are preſerved with ſpices, 


and pickled, and by ſome people much admired. They 
are potted at St. Kilda and el{ewhere, and ſent to Lon- 
' don as rarities. The bones are taken out, and the fleſh 
wrapped in the ſkin ; are eaten with vinegar, and taſte 
like baked herring. 7 

The puffin is alſo common in Ireland; on the Sher. 
nes, three leagues north- north- weſt.of Holyhead; and 
in the fouth Stack, near Holyhead, they breed in plenty, 
They inhabit Iceland and Greenland; and breed in the 
extreme part of the iſlands, eſpecially on the weſt part 
of Diſco, and the iſland Orpikſauk. They are found 


in the Feroe iſſes, and there called lunda. In the 


Farn iſles called coulter-neb, from the ſhape of the bill: 
it alſo goes by various other names; ſuch as gulden- 
head, bottle-noſe, and helegug, in Wales; at Scarbo- 
rough, mullet ; in Cornwall, pope. In America they 
frequent Carolina in winter; and have been met with 
in Sandwich Sound by our late voyagers: the natives 
ornament the fore parts and collar of their ſcal-ſkin 
- Jackets with the beaks of them; and thoſe of Aoona- 

ka wear gowns ot their ſkins, mixed with thoſe of 
other birds. On the coaſt of Kamtichatka and the 
Kurilſchi iſlands they are common, even on the Pen- 
ſchinſei bay, almoſt as far as Ochotka ; the nations of 
the two firſt wear the bills about their necks faſtened to 


ſtraps; and, according to the ſuperſtition of theſe peo - 
ple, their ſhaman or prieſt muſt put them on with a | 


ceremony, as the harbinger of good fortune, 


I here is alſo a larger variety of the puffin, in length 


fixteen inches. The bill two inches long, much of the 
ſame colour with the preceding, but not ſo deep at the 
baſe: crown of the head, as far as the nape, aſh- colour: 
fides of the head white : throat, neck, and all the up- 
per parts of the body, wings, and tail, black: brraſt 
and under parts white: legs orange. The female has 


the: bill more ſlender : the crown of the head brown | 


black: 
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black : ſides of the head white, paſſing backwards al- 
moſt to the nape: thighs aſnh- coloured. This variety 
was found at Bird Iſland, between Aſia and America; 
and is in the collection of Sir Joſeph Banks. 

Specific character of the puffin, alca arclica: Its 


bill is compreſſed, channelled on each ſide with four 


forrows; its orbits and its temples White: its upper 
eye lid pointed,” Synonymes.---Alca arctica, Linn. 
and Gel, Fratercula, Briſſ. - Anas arctica, Sibb. Will. 
and Ray. Plautus arcticus, Klein. Lunda, Cluftns, 
Nierem. and Jobnſ. Puphinus Anglicus, Geſner and 
Ad. The bowger, Martin's St. Kilda. Macareux, Buff. 


Tux LABRADOR AUK. 


IT is about the ſize of the puffin: length near 
twelve inches, The bill an inch and a quarter in 
length, much carinated at-the rop, a little convex, but 
more narrow than iu any other of the auk genus; the up- 
per mandible is duſky red: the lower whitiſh, marked 
with a black ſpot, and has an angle as in the gull : 
place of the noſtrils covered with a duſky ſkin; the 
noftrils are a flit near the edge: all the upper parts of 
the plumage are black: the ſides of the head duſky 
white: throat duſky : the under parts white: wings 
and tail duſky ; the laſt very ſhort : legs red. A ſpe- 
cimen of this bird is in the Britiſh Muſeum, ſuppoſed 
to come from Labrador. $8. 


* 


1 Tas RAZOR- BILL. 
- THIS is lary 
eighteen inches, breadth twenty-ſeven. Bill two inches 

long, black, and curved at the point; the feathers 


coming greatly forwards at the baſe, and eroſſed with . 


tour tranſverſe grooves, one of which is white, form- 
ing an oblique band on both mandibles : from the baſe 
of the forehead to the te 


neck, back, wings, and tail, black: under parts from 
FT | the 


get than the puffin, being in length 


he fot ye there is a narrow line of 
white: the reſt of. the head, throat, back part of the 
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NATURAL HISTOR A 
the breaſt white: the greater wing coverts tipped with 
white, -forming a band on the wings : legs black. 
Theſe birds, like the preceding, recogniſe their old 
breeding-places: they appear firſt the beginning of 
February, but do not ſettle with an intent to lay till 
the beginning of May, when they are met with on 
moſt of the high craggy coaſts of England. They are 
called by ſome, parrot-billed willocks; and lay one 
g on the bare rock, which they fo fix by a glutinous 
cement to the ſurface, that it refts ſecure from rolling 
off, yet, if diſturbed by human hand, it cannot be re- 
placed with certainty : if this be taken away it will lay 
another, and even a third, ſhould the ſecond be alſo 
taken, The colour of the egg is duſky white, marked 
with many irregular blackiſh ſpots. DE 
Theſe eggs are delicate food; but the taking them 
is attended with imminent danger, particularly in thoſe 
immenſe rocks at the back of ˖ the Iſle of Wight, where 
many curious perſons from all parts of the kingdom 
reſort at the proper ſeaſon, May and June, to ſee theſe 
- migratory birds, and to ſhoot them, of which a boat- 
ful might be killed in a day ; whilſt it is entertaining 
to ſee the fiſhermen and other poor inhabitants traverſ- 
ing the precipices in ſearch of ſamphire, which makes 
a fine pickle, and in purſuit of theſe eggs, which are 
greatly preferred for ſallads; no egg diſſolves ſo well, 
nor affords ſo ſine a flavour. Some of theſe rocks are 
at leaſt 600 feet above the ſea which waſhes them; their 
fronts craggy and ragged with ſhelves and ledges, 
where the birds arrange themſelves by thouſands, and 
lay their eggs. To theſe the dauntleſs fowlers aſcend, 
paſs intrepidly from the one to the other, collect the 
eggs, and deſcend with the ſame indifference, In moſt 
places the attempt is made from above: they are 
lowered from the flope contiguous: to the brink, by a 
rope, truſting themſelves to a ſingle aſſiſtant, who lets 
his companion down, and holds the; rope, depending 


on his ſtrength alone; which, if it fails, the adyen- 
| : 5 turer 


turer is fare to be daſhed to pieces, or drowned in the 
ſubjacent ſea, Edwards, when compiling his Ornitho- 
logy, paſſed ſeveral days among theſe rocks, to ob- 
ſerve and deſcribe the birds. He repreſents theſe cliffs 
as the moſt aſtoniſhing works of nature. © I have ſome- 
times admired,” ſays he, * the palaces of kings; the. 
antique majeſty of our old cathedrals have often in- 
ſpired me with religious. awe ; but, when from the 
ocean I ſaw diſplayed this yaſt ſtupendous work of 
nature, how little and diminutive appeared all the 
monuments of human power ! Imagine a maſs of rocks 
fix hundred feet in height, and ſtretching about four 
miles in length, flanked with obeliſks and ſhapeleſs 
columns, which ſeemed to riſe out of the fea, and 
which were indented by the dark mouths of caverns 
formed by the billows : if from this gloomy depth the 
affrighted eye meaſures the broken "ono ſides 
of theſe rocks, whoſe projecting cliffs ſeem to threaten 
every moment to plunge the ſpectator into the abyſs : 
if, retiring a quarter of a mile to, enjoy a full view of 
this immenſe rock, we fire a cannon, the air will be 
darkened with a black cloud formed by the riſings of 
thouſands of birds from all the crags and ledges, and 
which, with ſome ſheep, are the only inhabitants of 
this rock.“ SE DE | 
The razor-bill abounds in the north of Europe; alſo 
in Iceland, Greenland, and on the coaſt of Labrador. 
In Europe they extend along the White Sea into the 
Arctic Afiatic ſhores, and from thence to Kamtſchatka 
and the gulph of Ochotka. It is the only one which 
reaches the inland Baltic ; being found there on the 
Carls Ozar iſles, near Gothland, and the iſle of Bon- 
don off Angermania. BH : 
Specific character of the razor · bill, alca torda: © Its 
bill is marked with four furrows, a white line on either 
fide between the bill and the eyes.“ Synonymes.— 
Alca torda, Linn, and Gmel. Alca, Briſſ. Plautus ton- 
for, Klein. Alka, Clufns, Nieremb. and Febuft. Alka 
Vol. V. No. 73. ES hoieri, 
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i NATURAL HISTORY 
hoieri, Sibb. ill. and Ray. The falk, Martin's Yo, 


St. Killa. The marrot, Sisb). Hiſt. Fife. The auk, 


Penn. and Lath. In the north of E ngland the gust: in 
the weſt of England be rezor-bill: in Cornwall the 
murre : in Scotland the ſcout : in Norway, in the Fe- 
rot iſlands, the alle, klub klympe in Gotkland tord, 
and in Angermania fordmulé: in Iceland aulia, klumbr, 
klumbernevia : in Greenland awar rſak, 


Tre BLACK- BILLED AUK. 


THIS weighs eighteen ounces : is in length fifteen 
inches, and in breadth twenty-four, The bill is not 
above half the breadth of the razor-bill's, and very 
little curved, perſectly ſmooth throughout the whole 
of its ſurface, except a flight indentation at the baſe: 
the top of the head, taking in the eyes, part of the 
neck, back, wings, and tail, are black; on the fides 
of the neck the black comes forward ſo as almoſt to 
meet on the fore part: the ſides of the head, throat, 
fore part of. the neck, and all beneath, white: "RK be- 
hind the eye a duſky black mark tending to the hind 


| head; the white on the ſides of the head leſs pure than 


on the under parts: all the ſecond quills are tipped 
with white; and the primaries are of a deeper black 
than the others: legs browniſh black. Dr. Latham 
conſiders this bird as no other than the razor-bill bee 
fore it arrives at its mature ſtate, It is met with on the 
coaſt of the Ile of Candia, and other paris of the Me- 
diterranean: and they are common in the Bay of Gi- 
braltar, where it is curious to ſee their activity under 
water when purſuing a fiſh ; for, as the water in the 
bay is ſometimes clear for a great depth from the fur 
face, theſe birds may be often ſeen as it were flying 
after their prey, with all the agility of a bird in the ain 
turning in every direction after the fiſn, with ſuch won 
Cerful addre's and dexterity as ſeldom to mils their aim. 
Speciſie character of the black-billed auk, alca pia 
« Its bill is ſmooth. and compreſſed ; all the under ics 


Ot 


| O18 MD 7-7. + a 
of the body, and the tips of the pofter:or wing-quills, 
are white; its legs red.“ This ſpecies is very com- 
mon in Greenland, where they breed on the cliffs. 
They feed on marine inſects, and grow very fat. In 
winter they paſs the day in the bays, but in the even- 
ing retire to the ſea. The Greenlanders eat their Refh 
half putrid, ſuck their raw fat, and clothe themſelves 
with their ſkins. | 
is by theſe people eſteemed a great delicacy. _ 

Synonymes.----Alca pica, Linn. and Gmel. Alca 
minor, Bri}. Mergus bellonii, Aldrov. Jobnſt. Will. 
and Ray. Alca uniſulcata, Brunn. and Muller. Black 
billed auk, Penn. and Lath. 


Taz CRESTED AUK. 


SIZE of the red- wing or miſſel thruſh : length 
twelve inches. The bill is ſhaped ſome what like that 
of the puffin, but the upper mandible is more hooked 
at the tip; at the angle of the mouth hangs a callous 
flap; the colour of that and the bill crimſon ; tip of the 
bill yellow: the head is rather flat; and on the fore- 
head is anupright creſt compoſed of long feathers, which 
curve forwards, and have a beautiful effect: eyes ſmall, 
under them a line of white, and behind them a ſtreak 
compoſed of four or five ſlender white feathers : the 
head and neck are black: the back the ſame, marked 
with ferruginous brown ſpots, changing into hoary on 
the rump : the under parts of a duſky brown: the 
wings reach to the baſe of the tail, which is black, and 
conſiſts of fourteen feathers; the outmoſt but one fer- 
ruginous at the tip; the outer gne marked with indiſ- 
unct white dots: legs livid : webs duſky. . 

This ſpecies inhabits the iſlands contiguous to Ja. 
pan, One of theſe, in the collection of Sir Joſeph 
Banks, came from Bird Iſland, between Aſia and Ame- 
rica, Tr ſleeps in burrows on ſhore, and in the fiſſures 
of rocks, from whence it is often taken by hand. The 
lead and beak of this bird are delineated in the plate, at 
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fig. 2. Synopymes.---Alca criſtatella, Pallas. Black 


ſtariki, Hit. Kamt. Creſted auk, Arct. Zool. 
Te Disk AVE... 
NEARL the ſize of the preceding; length eleven 


inches. The bill is ſmaller in proportion; the upper 
mandible bent at the point; the colour yellow brown; 
the ridge white: the irides are white, ſurrounded with 


a circle of black: the forehead is covered with down 
feathers, reflected half one way, half the other: be- 
hind the eyes is a ſtripe of white: the head and neck 
are black, marked with a few obſcure ferruginous ſpots 
on the nape : the upper parts of the body black; be- 
neath einereous, growing whitiſh near the vent: the 
wings reach to the baſe of the tail, which is compoſed 
of fourteen. feathers, all of which, except the two mid- 
dle ones; are ferruginous at the ends: legs livid: webs 
wor The head and bill are ſhewn in the plate, t 
This ſpecies is met with in the ſeas between Japan 


and Kamtſchatka, ſometimes very far from land; in 


this caſe they are moſtly ſingle, but on land are found 
in flocks. They neſt in burrows among the rocks; 
are wonderfully active in the water, but on the con- 
trary no bird is more clumſy or helpleſs on ſhore; with 


the greateſt difficulty they get upright on their legs, and 


then cannot ſtand except the rump be propped on a 


| ſtone or other elevation: they ſometimes fly on-board 


ſhips in the evenings, when they may be taken by the 
hand. The fleſh is very little valued ; nor can the 
down be ſeparated from the ſkin, ſo as to become uſe · 
ful; but the eggs are thought very good. Synony- . 
mes. Alea tetracula, Pallas. Duſky auk, Ar. Zo. 


Tux PARROQUET AUK. 
THIS is ſomewhat larger than the little auk, but not 
unlike it in ſhape. The bill is much compreſſed on 


the ſides, and in ſhape convex both above an m_ ; 
| 3 | the 
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the noſtrils are pervious, placed in the center; above 
theſe, is a furrow, reaching from the baſe to the mid- 
dle: the colour of the bill is deep red: the viſage ad- 
joining the bill is much prolonged, whence the eyes, 
which are ſmall, appear far back in the head: in the 
middle of the upper eyelid is a white ſpot ; and from 
the hinder part of the eye {prings a ſlender tuft of 
white feathers, which hang looſely on each fide of the 
neck: the head, neck, and upper parts, are black, in- 
clining to hoary on the fore part of the neck : the un- 
der parts from the breaſt are white: thighs duſky : 
wings and tail even, the laſt very ſhort : legs dirty 
yellow: webs brown. The head and beak are deli- 
neated in the plate, at fig. 4. or 

This is found at Kamtſchatka, with the laſt ſpecies : 
alſo in the iſles towards Japan, and the weſtern ſhores 
of America; where it is moſt frequent. Sometimes 
they are ſeen in flocks, but ſeldom far from land, ex- 
cept when driven by ſtorms. They harbour in the 
crevices of rocks, and lay an egg almoſt the ſize of a 


hen's, of a dirty white or yellowiſh colour, ſpotted 


with brown. They lay about the middle of June, up- 
on the bare rock or ſand, for they make no neſt. 

Synonymes.,---Alca pſittacul, Pallas. Stariki, Hift. 
Kamtſch. Perroquet auk, Art. Zool. 


Tut ANCIENT AUK. 


NEARLY the fize of the preceding; length eleven 


inches. Bill one inch and a quarter; the baſe white; 


from the noſtrils to the end black: the feathers. come 


very forward on the bill; and the eyes are placed far 
back in the head: the head, ſidès, and throat, are deep 
black: the upper part of the body and wings duſk y 
black; the under part pure white: juſt behind the 
eyes, ſpring ſeveral long narrow white feathers, which 
ue on each fide of the neck, meeting at tie lower part 
and forming a creſcent; theſe are ſomewhat curled at 
the origin, where they are moſt numerous, and can per- 
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haps be erected, at the will of the bird, as a ruff: the 
legs are placed quite in the vent, are one inch and a 
guarter long, and dufky : the tail ſhort, rounded, and 
black: inhabits various parts, from the weſt of North 
America to Kamtſchatka and the Kurile Hands. 
Synony me.--- Ancient auk, Ar#. Zool. | 


Taz LITTLE AUK. 


THIS is about the fize of a blackbird : length nezr 
nine inches. The bill is ſhort and font, and fome-. 
what rounded in ſhape; colour black: the upper parts 
of the bird are black, the under white: ſcapulars 
ſtreaked with white: acroſs the wings a bar of white: 
the legs yellowiſh brown : webs black. They inhabit 
North America; but are not very common in Eng- 
land. They ſeem to be moſt plentiful towards the 
north, being met with as far as Spitſbergen. They are 
frequent in Greenland, where they accompany the 
_ black-billed fpecies, and feed on the fame food. It lays 
two blueiſh-white eggs, larger than thoſe of a pigeon; 
flies quick, and dives well; and is always dipping its 
bill into the water while ſwimming. Walks better on 
land than others of the genus. It grows fat in the 
ſtormy ſeaſon, becauſe the waves bring plenty of crabs 
and ſmall fiſh within its reach. In Greenland it is 
ealled the ice bird, being the harbinger of ice. A va- 
riety of this is ſometimes ſeen of a pure white. 
 Synonymes.---Alca alle, Lixn. Le petit guillemot, 
Brifj. Mergulus melanoleucas roſtro acuto brevi, Kay. 
Small black and white diver, Will. Orn. Greenland 

dove, or ſea turtle, A. Little auk, Br. Zool. 


Taz FLAT-BILLED oz PYGMY AUK. 


Ils is the ſmalleſt of the ſpecies : length ſeven 
inches; the bill about three quarters of an inch, co- 
lour black; along the top it is ridged, but on each 
fide of the ridge conſiderably depreſſed, as in the duck 
genus: the noſtrils are placed parallel to the edge 5 


11180 


the upper mandible ; point of the bill lightly curved : 
the viſage is ſomewhat prolonged, as in the parroquet 
auk; and the fides between the bill and eye are fur- 
niſhed with a few narrow pale feathers : the plumage 
on all the upper part is ſooty black: chin and throat 
very pale : fore part of the neck, breaſt, and belly, 
paler than above, and inclining much to afh-colour : 
legs duſcy. They inhabit Bird Iſland, between Afia 


and America ; where our late voyagers met with them 
in conſiderable numbers. 


APTENODYTES, tus PENGUIN. 


HE generic term is derived of « priv. and ary 
to fly ; but the term penguin, is the Indian name, 
which was brought home. by the Dutch navigators, 
who firſt diſcovered theſe birds, on a voyage to the 
South Sea, in the year 1598. Dr. Grew calls them 
fiugutas, from pinguis, fat; and Meſirs. Pennant 
and Latham have gone ſo far, to favour that conjec- 
ture, as to alter the uſual ſpelling into pinguin. But 
is it in the ſmalleſt degree probable, that the illiterate 
Dutch failors ſhould think of beſtowing a Latin gene- 
ric term upon a newly-diſcovered object? But, even 
admitting that any on · board were capable of this, they 
would have called the bird pingued, and not pinguin; 
ſurely far leſs penguin, which is the original orthogra- 
phy, and the name by which the Indians deſcribed 
theſe birds to the Dutch adventurers, and by which 
they diſtinguiſh them at this day. | 
This genus contains eleven ſpecies; the characters 
are theſe : Bill ſtraight, ſmooths flattiſh, and ſomewhat 
knife ſhaped ; the upper mandible marked longitudi- 
nally with oblique furrows ; the lower truncated at the 
tip. Feet feitered aud palmated. Wings conſiſt of 
pinions, without ſhafts. The penguins, in many re- 
ſpects, appear analogous to the alcæ, or auks. The 
former fill up the ſame ſpace among the fowls of the 
ſouthern, that the latter do among thoſe of the north- 
| | ern, 
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ern, hemiſpheres. As nature ſeems to have begun 
the feathered tribes with birds incapable of flight, and 
reſembling quadrupeds more than birds, ſo ſhe con- 
cludes the order with others, that appear more nearly 


allied to fiſhes than to fowls. The plumage of the 


penguins, eſpecially that upon the wings, more re- 
ſembles ſcales than feathers; and, while it renders theſe - 


Inſtruments ſerviceable to their owners as fins in ſwim- 


ming, 1t renders them altogether uſeleſs for flight. The 

whole body of the penguin is covered with oblong 
plumes, of a hard, thick, and ſhining, ſubſtance, and 
cloſely applied to each other, like the ſcales of a fiſh. 
Theſe, together with a thick coat of fat, protect the 
birds of this order from the cold of thoſe frozen re- 
gions which they inhabit. They prefer, as a refidence, 
thoſe bleak and deſerted: tracts, that border upon the 
fouth pole; tracts, condemned by nature to perpetual 
ſterility and folitade. In the higheſt latitudes viſited 
by Captain Cook, who penetrated to the very borders 
of thoſe countries that are locked up by perpetual ice 
and ſnow, he conſtantly obſerved the penguins and pe- 
trils, far beyond the precincts allotted to other animals, 
as if ſent to rouſe nature from that eternal ſilence and 
inactivity in which ſhe is funk in theſe horrid abodes. 
As the water is the natural and proper element of the 
penguins, they can reſt upon it by night as well as by 
day. When the ice, upon which they perch, breaks 
ef and floats, they ſtill keep by it, till they are often 
carried to an immenſe diſtance from land. Their mo- 
tions upon land are as flow and aukward, as upon the 
ſea they are alert and rapid. Their ſhort legs are ſitu- 


ated far back in the abdomen ; and, in order to ſup- 


port themſelves upon. them, their bodies are raiſcd 


quite perpendicular; ſo that, when walking, they ap- 


like ſo many children with white aprons. Ihe 


| fad of the penguins is fiſh only: and, although the 
are ſoeen, while on ſhore, frequenting the tufts of coarſe 


which 


grass, the only vegetable that grows on thoſe lands 


2 wo >E 


| OF ( ( - 
which they viſit, it is, probably, for ſhelter, and not for 
the ſake of food. They lay from one to three eggs, a 
very ſmall progeny; like that of the congenerous birds of 
the North Seas. They dig holes, like rabbits, in the ſand; 
where they depoſit their eggs and rear their young. In 
walking over the fields, which they have dug in this 
manner, one often ſinks to the knee in their burrows. 
If the penguins be within, they take their revenge by 
biting the leg, which they do with wonderful effect. 
The eggs and young afford an excellent refreſhment to 
failors, in thoſe countries where there is no other food. 
As the penguins viſit the land but ſeldom, their co- 
lours are influenced by that circumſtance. The belly, 
and other parts covered by the water, are white ; while 
the back is of different colours, according to the diver- 
ſity of the ſpecies, which are as follow. 


Tas PATAGONIAN PENGUIN. 


SO named, not only becauſe it is found on that 

' coaſt, but alſo becauſe it exceeds in bulk all the other 
penguins. It was brought into England by Captain. 
Macbride; from Falkland Iſlands, off the ſtraits of 
Magellan. The length of the ſtuffed ſkin of this bird; 
which may be ſeen in the Leverian Muſeum, meaſured 
four feet three inches, and the bulk of the body ſeemed 
to exceed that of a fwan. The bill was four inches 
ind a half long, ſlender, ſtraight, bending on the end 
of the upper mandible, with no noſtrils. The tongue 
half the length of the bill, and ſingularly armed with 
ſtrong ſharp ſpikes pointing backwards. Its bill and 
legs are black. The plumage is moſt remarkable, the 
feathers lying .one over another with the compactneſs 
of the ſcales of a fiſh; the ſhafts are broad and very 
thin; the vanes unwebbed; the head, throat, and 
hind part of the neck, are of a deep brown colour ; 
from each fide of the head to the middle of the fore 
part of the neck are two ſpots of a gold colour; broad 
above, narrow beneath, and uniting half-way down ; 
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from thence the ſame colour widens towards the breaſt, 
fading away till it is loſt in pure white, of which colour 
is the whole under fide of the body, a dufky line di- 
viding it from the colour of the upper part. The back 
is of a deep aſh-colour, almoſt duſky ; but the end of 
each feather is marked with a blue ſpot, thoſe about 
the junction of the wings larger and paler than the 
others. The wings are extremely ſhort in reſpe& to 
the ſize of the bird ; hang down, and have the appear- 
ance of fins, whoſe office they perform; their length is 
only fourteen inches; on the outſide they are duſky, 
and covered with feathers, whoſe ſhafts are ſo broad 
and flat as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from ſcales ; 
thoſe on the ridge of the wings conſiſting entirely of 
ſhaft ; the larger or quill feathers have ſome very ſhort 
webs. The tail conſiſts of thirty brown feathers, or 
rather thin ſhafts, reſembling ſplit whale- bone ; flat on 
the upper fide, concave on the under, and the webs 
ſhort, unconnected, and briftly, From the knees to 
the end of the claws 1s about fix inches, covered with 
ſtrong pentangular black ſcales; the fore toe ſcarcely 
an inch long, and the others ſo remarkably ſhort, as to 
evince the neceſſity of that ſtrength of the tail, which 
ſeems intended as a ſupport to the bird in its erect at- 
titude; between the toes 1s a ſtrong ſemilunar mem- 
brane, continued up even part of the claus; the mid- 
dle claw is near an inch long, and the inner edge very 
' ſharp and thin; the interior toe is ſmall, and placed 
very high. This ſpecies inhabits Falkland Iflands, 
Kerguelen's Land, New Georgia, and New Guinea. 
M. Bougainville caught one, which ſoon became ſo 
tame as to follow and know the perſon who had the } 
care of it: it fed on fleſh, fiſh, and bread ; but after# 3 
time grew lean, pined away, and died. This is ra- 
ther a ſcarce ſpecies. They lay in the end of Septem- nn 
ber or the beginning of October. They are very full ner 
of blood, fo that in killing them their head ſhould de 
ſevered, to allow it to flow. : 
| Specific 
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Specific character of the Patagonian penguin, apte- 
wodytes patachonica: Its bill and legs are black; a 
gold ſpot on the ears.” Synonymes.--- Aptenodytes 
patachonica, Gmel. Anſer Magellanica, Cuſius. Plautus 
pinguis, Klein. The Patagonian pinguin, Penn. & Lath. 


TE MAGELLANIC PENGUIN. 


THIS is about two. feet and a half long, and weighs 
eleven pounds. The bill is black, having a tranſverſe 
band acroſs near its tip ; the head and neck are black, 
except a few markings here and there ; the upper parts 
of the body and wings are of the ſame colour ; the un- 
der parts of both are white from the breaſt, except a 
narrow band of black paſſing at a little diſtance within 
the white on the breaſt, and downwards on each fide, 
beneath the wings, quite to the thighs ; the legs are of 
a reddiſh colour, irregularly ſpotted on the thighs ; and 
the claws are black. This ſpecies, which 1s very nu- 
merous, inhabits the Straits of Magellan, Staten 
Land, Terra del Fuego, and Falkland Iflands. As 
food, they are not unpalatable. They often mix with 
ſea-wolves among the ruſhes, burrowing in holes like 
a fox. They ſwim with prodigious ſwiftneſs. They 
lay their eggs in collective bodies, reſorting in incredi- 
ble numbers to certain ſpots, which their long reſidence 
has freed from graſs, and to which were given the 
name of towns. Penroſe obſerves, that they com- 
poſed their neſts of mud, a foot in height, and placed 
as near one another as may be. It is poſſible that they 
may have different ways of neſtling, according to the 
places they inhabit; or perhaps the manners of this 
may be blended with thoſe of another. Here, (ſays 
he,) during the breeding- ſeaſon, we were preſented 
with a fight which conveyed a moſt dreary, and I may 
ſay awful, idea of the deſertion of theſe iſlands by the 
human ſpecies. A general ſtillneſs prevailed in theſe 
towns; and, whenever we took our walks among 
them, in order to provide ourſelves with eggs, we 
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were regarded indeed with fide-long glances, but we 
carried no terror with us. The eggs are rather larger 
than thoſe of a gooſe, and laid in pairs. We took them 
once, and ſometimes twice, in a ſeaſon ; but they were 
as often replaced by the birds. The eggs were pala- 
table food, and were preſerved good for three or four 
months.“ | 


THE CAPE PENGUIN. 
SO called from being found in ſuch vaſt numbers all 


round the Cape of Good Hope, where they neſtle on 
the ſmall iſlands in the vicinity of the continent; one of 
which is named Penguin Jſie, from the multitudes there 
are of theſe birds always upon it. The male of this 
ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by a black collar, which croſſes 
the back; and falls over the breaſt ; the head, neck, and 
back, are of a brown colour, ſpotted with black, The 
bill is black, having a yellow band acroſs near its tip. 
The legs and feet are black ; and the back toe, which 
is not included in the membrane by which the others 
are connected, is very ſhort, and turned a bout to one 
de. The fin which ſupplies the place of the wing, is 
{mall and flat ; and the ſmall pointed feathers that riſe 
out of it give it the appearance of rough leather, ra- 
ther than of the wing of a bird, Their brood conſiſts 
of two eggs only, of a white colour. When the young 
- are excluded, the old birds defend them with great 
courage. Penguins of this ſpecies are about the ſize 
of a gooſe; and, though altogether incapable of flight, 
they ſometimes build on theſe little iſlands, at the diſ- 
tance of a mile and a half from the ſhore. As theſe 
birds are capable of faſting for ſeveral days, it is pro- 
bable, that they do not repair every day to feed upon 
the water, during the time they rear their young. 
Specific character of the Cape penguin, aptenodytes 
demerſa: © Its bill and legs are black; its eye-brows, 
and the bar on its breaſt, are white,” 
Synonymes.--Aptenodytes demerſa, Gmel, Diomedea 
8 — | demerla, 


* 
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demerſa, Linn. Spheniſcus, ſpheniſcus nævius, Brif: 
The black-footed penguin, Edt. The leſſer penguin, 
Philgſ. Tranſ. and Sparr. The Cape penguin, Zath. 


TRE CRESTED PENGUIN. 


THE birds of this ſpecies are twenty-three inches 
long; the bill is three inches long, and of a red colour, 
with a dark furrow running along on each fide to the 
tip; the upper mandible is curved at the end, the un- 
der is abtuſe ; the irides are of a dull red ; the head, 
neck, back, and ſides, are black, Over each eye there 
is a ſtripe of pale yellow feathers, which lengthens in- 
to a creſt behind, nearly four inches long; the feathers 
on each fide of the head, above this ſtripe, are longer 


than the reſt, and ſtand upwards, while thoſe of the 


creſt are deeumbent, but can be erected on each fide at 
pleaſure ; the wings, or rather fins, are black on the 
outſide, edged with white ; on the inſide they are 
white; the breaſt and all the under parts are alſo white; 
the legs are orange, and the claws are duſky. The 
temale has a ſtreak of pale yellow over the eye, but it 
is not prolonged into a creſt behind as in the male. This 
ſpecies inhabits Falkland Iſlands, and was likewiſe met 


with in Kerguelen's Land, or Ifle of Deſolation, as 
well as at Van Diemen's Land, and New Holland, 


particularly in Adventure-bay, They are called hop- 
ping penguins, and jumping jacks, from their action of 
leaping quite out of the water, on meeting with the 
leaſt obſtacle, for three or four feet at leaſt ; and indeed, 
without any ſeeming cauſe, they often do the ſame, ap- 
pearing chiefly to advance by that means. This ſpecies 
ſeems to have a greater air of livelineſs in its counte- 
nance than others; yet is in fact a very ſtupid bird, fo 
much ſo as to ſuffer itſelf to be knocked on the head 
with a ſtick when on land. On one of the iſlands 


touched at by Capt. Cook, vaſt numbers of theſe birds 


were found, in a ſleep ſo profound, that they allowed 
themſelves to be tumbled over ſeveral times before they 
7 awoke, 
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awoke. The ſailors were obliged to give a few of 
them ſmart cuffs with their hands, before they could 
rouſe them from this aſtoniſhing lethargy. By and by, 
however, the whole crowd awoke; and, ſeeing them- 
ſelves ſurrounded by an enemy, they aſſumed courage, 
and fell upon the crew in cloſe battle. The ſhip's 
company, finding their clothes and their legs torn, 
beat down vaſt numbers of them ; and, leaving theſe 
dead, as they ſuppoſed, they went in purſuit of the 
main body of the flying army. While thus employed, 
they were ſurprized by finding that thoſe which they 
had left upon the field had ſuddenly got up, and had 


already attacked their rear, tearing their legs and clothes 


with redoubled fury. Happy had it been for the hu- 
man race, and much to the honour of adventurers, had 
the diſcovery of unknown countries never led to hoſti- 
lities of a more miſchievous nature! 

Specific character of the creſted penguin, aptenodytes 
chryſocome: Its bill is rufous-brown ; its legs yel- 
lowiſh ; the creſt on its front deep black and erect, a 
deflected tuft from the ear of a ſulphur- colour. Its 
length is twenty-three inches. Synonymes.---Apte- 
nodytes chryſocome, Gmel. The hopping penguin. Bou- 
gainville, and Phil, Tranſ. The creſted penguin, Penn. 


and Lath. 


TBB THICK-BILLED PENGUIN. 

THE bill of this ſpecies is its diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater; the lower mandible being thick, and appa- 
rently broken off, before it reaches the full length of 
the upper one. Briſſon has given this bird the name 
of catarracta, an appellation applied by Ariſtotle to an 
aquatic bird of the predatory kind. It is certain, how- 
ever, that neither he, nor any of the ancient naturaliſts, 


ever were acquainted with the penguins ; becauſe the) 
are found to reſide in regions far beyond the limits of 


ancient navigation. The bill and legs of this ſpecies 


are red; the face dark brown; all the fore parts 0 the 
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body, white ; and the hind part of the head, neck, and | 
back, purple, and covered with ſhort ſtiff feathers, I! 
more reſembling the ſcales of a ſerpent than the plu- 
mage of a bird. | | : 

Specific character of the red-footed or thick-billed 
penguin, aptenodytes catarractes: © Its bill and legs are | 
red ; its head brown.” Synonymes.---- Aptenodytes „ 
catarractes, mei. Phaeton demerſus, Liun. Catarrac- jb . i 4 1 
tes, Briſſ. The red-footed penguin, Edw. and Lath. e 
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TRE PAPUAN PENGUIN. Wis 

THIS is ſomewhat larger than the Cape penguin : A 21.08 
length two feet and a half. Bill four inches long, o- 11 1 
lour red; the upper mandible ſomewhat bent at the ii * 
tip; the under, moderately pointed: irides yellow, or 10 i thy 
of a pale red : the head, and half the neck, duſky black, Wi 6740 
inclining to blue ; on each fide the head, over the eye, l 
a large patch of white, tending backwards to the hind IF; 1 
head, but not ſurrounding the eye below; acroſs the i 
top of the head is a narrow bar of white, uniting the 1 15 
patches on each ſide: the under parts from the neck 1 
are alſo white; and the upper blueiſh black: the wings 4 : {308 
are black above, and at the tips, the lower edge and in- 1 
ſide white: tail cuneiform, the middle feathers ſeven Welt 
inches in length: legs red; in ſome yellow : claws by FI 
black. This ſpecies inhabits the Iſte of Papos, or New WET 
Guinea; and alſo has been met with at Falkland Iles 4 
and Kerguelen's Land. It is found frequently among 1 
the Patagonian penguins. 298 | 

Synonymes.---Aptenodytes papua, Comment. Gott. 


Manchol papou, Son. Joy. 


TRE ANFARCTIC PENGUIN. 
_ THIS is twenty-five inches long, and weighs about 
eleven pounds and a half. The bill is upwards of two 
inches and three-quarters long; the upper parts of the 
body are black, the under are gloſſy white; beneath 
the chin there is a narrow ſtreak of a blackiſh colour, 
| paſling 
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paſſing backwards towards the hind head, A little bent 
about the region of the ears; the wings are much the 
fame as in the other ſpecies ; the tail is cuneiform; the 
feathers, or rather briſtles, of which it is compoſed, are 
black, and in number thirty-two ; the legs are of a 


fleſh-colour, and the ſoles of the feet are black. This 


ſpecies inhabits the South Sea; from forty-eight de- 
grees to the antarctic circle ; and is frequently found on 
the ice mountains and iflands ; it is a very numerous 
ſpecies. Our laſt voyagers found them in plenty in 
the Iſle of Deſolation. And it was obſerved, that in 
an iſland they touched at, not greatly diſtant, the rocks 
were almoſt covered with penguins of this ſort: 


Tux COLLARED PENGUIN. 

This ſpecies 1s a little Jeſs the papuan, being eigh- 
teen inches long. The bill, which is black, is fimilar 
to that of the Patagonian penguin; the irides are black; 
the eye is ſurrounded with a bare ſkin of a blood- colour, 
of an oval ſhape, and three times as large as the eye 
itſelf ; the head, throat, hind part of the neck, the 
ſides, back, wings, and tail, are all black; the fore 
part of the neck, breaſt, belly, and thighs, are white; 
extending round the neck, where the white begins, 
like a collar, except that it does not quite meet at the 
back part ; the legs are black. This ſpecies inhabits 
New Guinea. It was alſo ſeen by Forſter, the com- 
panion of Captain Cook, near Kerguelen's Land; and 


again on two ifles adjoining to the iſland of South 


Georgia. | | 
THE LITTLE PENGUIN. | 
THIS is about the ſize of a teal, being fifteen inches 
lovg. The bill, which is of a duſky colour, is an inch 


and a half long, and ſhaped like that of the phaeton de- 


murſus : the upper parts of the bird from the head to 
the tail appear to be of a cinereous blue colour; of 
which colour are the ends of the feathers ; the bafe of 
them is brown black, and the ſhafts of each of the ſame 


colour ; 


22 
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colour; the under parts from chin to vent are white; 
the wings are duſky above and white beneath; the tail, 
which is exceedingly ſhort, conſiſts of ſixteen ſtiff fea- 
thers, which are ſcarcely perceptible; the legs are of a 
dull red colour ; the webs are duſky, and the claws are 
black. This ſpecies is' commonly found among the 
rocks on the ſouthern parts of New Zealand, but they 
are moſt frequent at Duſky-bay. They make deep 
burrows on the fides of the hills, in which they lay 
their eggs. The inhabitants of Queen Charlotte's 
Sound kill them with ſticks, and, after ſkinning them, 
eſteem the fleſh as good food. They are known at 
New Zealand by the name of korora. 


THE CINEREOUS PENGUIN. 


OF a woolly-cinereous colour, found very common 
in the archipelago of Chiloe, and is about the ſize of a 


gooſe. | 
| Taz CHILI PENGUIN. 


THIS is alſo called the three-toed penguin: and is 
about the ſize of the former ſpecies, but hath a longer 


neck, It lays in the ſand, about fix or ſeven eggs, 


white, dotted with black. 
PROCELLARIA, TAE PETREL. 


HIS genus of birds contains twenty-three | pecies ; 


& the characters of which are: Bill plain, flattiſh, 


the mandibles equal ; the upper with a hooked tip, 
the lower with a flat channelled tip. Noftrils in a 
truncated cylinder, leaning abqve the baſe of the bill. 
Feet palmated; the hind nail cloſe ſet, and without 


any toe, Theſe birds keep on the ſea in the moſt. 
tempeſtuous weather, and ſeldom repair to the ſhores: 
their legs are naked a little above the knees. The 


name of the genus is formed from procella, a ſtorm. 
Theſe birds commit themſelves with equal confidence 
and courage, to the rolling billows, the impetuous 


Vor. V. No. 74, L winds, 
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winds, and the fury of the tempeſts. In the remote 
portions of the globe, in every zone which naviga. 
tors have viſited, theſe birds ſeem to have ſtretched 
beyond them into more diſtant and ſtormy latitudes, 
Every where they have been ſeen to ſport with ſecu— 
rity, and even gaiety, on that element, ſo terrible in 
its fury, which unnerves the moſt intrepid man : as 
if nature meant to demonſtrate, that the inſtincts and 
faculties which ſhe has allotted to the inferior creatures, 
ſhall ſometimes excel the combined powers of our rea- 
ſon and our art. Furniſhed with long wings, ac- 
commodated with palmated feet, the petrels add to the 
eaſe and nimbleneſs of flying, and to the facility of 
ſwimming, the ſingular power of running and walking 
on the water, razing the waves in a rapid paſſage, 
their bodies being ſupported horizontally, and ba- 
lanced by the wings, and their feet ſtriking alternately 
and precipitately on the ſurface. All theſe birds ſeem 
to have the ſame inſtinct and common habits in hatch- 
ing. They inhabit the land only during that time, 
which is pretty ſhort; and, as if they were ſenſible of 
the incongruity of that refidence, they hide or rather 
bury themſelves in holes under the rocks by the ſea- 
ſhore. From the bottom of theſe holes is heard their 
diſagreeable voice, which would generally be taken for 
the croaking of a reptile. They lay few eggs: they 
feed and fatten their young by diſgorging into their bil 
the half-digeſted oily ſubſtance of fiſh, which are their 
chief ſupport. But they have a ſingular property, of 
which perſons who ſeek their nefts ought to be well 
aware : when attacked, whether from fear, or the 
hope of en themſelves, they diſcharge the oil 
with which. their ſtomach is filled; they ſpout it in the 
face of the fowler; and as their neſts are uſually lodged 
on rocky ſhores, and in the clifts of lofty precipices, 
ignorance of this fact has coſt ſome obſervers their 
lives. A gentleman of the name of Campbell, being 


fowling among therocks of Mull, and having mounted 
| a ladder 


>» c 
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a ladder to take ſome birds out of their holes, was of 
ſurprized, by one of this ſpecies ſpurting a quantity of 
oil in his face, that he quitted his hold, fell down, and 
periſhed. Smith, in his Hiſtory of Kerry, mentions 
the ſame property of the ſtormy petrel. 


Tur GIANT PETREL. 
THIS is at the head of the tribe, being larger than 


a gooſe : length forty inches: expands in alar extent 
ſeven feet. The bill 1s four inches and a half in 
length, remarkably ſtout, and the upper mandible 
very hooked at the end; the tube on the top of it 
occupies at leaſt two inches and a half from the baſe ; 
the colour a fine duſky yellow, not unlike that of po- 
liſhed box-wood ; at the angle of the mouth 1s a 
naked wrinkled yellow ſkin : the crown of the head 1s 
duſky : the fides of it, fore part of the neck, breaſt, 
and belly, white: hind part of the neck, and upper 
part of the body, pale brown, mottled with duſky 
white: ſcapulars, wing coverts, quills, and tail, plain 
duſky brown; the laſt fix inches in length, and the 
feathers darkeſt in the middle : legs four inches long : 
the toes five, of a greyiſh yellow; webs duſky : the 
ſpur behind tout and pointed, but ſhort : claws duſky. 
Theſe birds were met with by our voyagers at 
Staaten Land, Terra del Fuego, the Ifle of Deſola- 
tion, and other places in the high ſouthern latitudes. 
They are often ſeen failing, with the wings expanded, 
cloſe to the ſurface of the water, but without appear- 
ing to move them. Like others of this genus, they 
are ſaid to be moſt active, and in the greateſt numbers, 
in ſtorms, or when tempeſts are approaching ; hence 
their appearance is.an unwelcome ſight to the mariner. 
Like the albatroſs, it viſits the northern hemiſphere ; 
being ſeen by our laſt navigators in lat. 44. 10. N. in 
March off the coaſts of Nootka Sound in April; and 
Wein further north, on the American coaſt, in May, 
in Pairs; from which may not unaptly be concluded 
x L 12 the 
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268 NATURAL HISTORY 
the poſlibility of their breeding in the north, though 


as yet no one has mentioned with certainty where they 
propagate their ſpecies : if it be in the ſouth, they muſt 
migrate in the ſame manner as the albatroſs, which is 
not unlikely, as they are frequently found in company 
with that bird, and it muſt be confeſſed that they are 
found in the greateſt quantity in the ſouthern regions, 
Captain Cook met with them in vaſt numbers in 
Chriſtmas Harbour, Kerguelen's Land, in December, 
where they were ſo tame that they ſuffered themſelves 
to be knocked on the head by our ſailors with a ſtick, 
on the beach, Theſe are carnivorous birds, feeding on 
the dead carcaſes of ſeals or birds, though their chief 
food is undoubtedly fiſn. They were called by the 
failors Aether Cary's Geeſe ; and were thought to be 
very good food, 5 

Specific character of the giant petrel, Procellaria Gi. 
gantea: © It is browniſh ſpotted with white; below 
white; its ſhoulders, its wings, and its tail, are brown; 
its bill and legs yellow.” Synonymes.—Procellaria g- 
gantea, Gme/. Oſprey petrel, Forſt. Obſ. Glupiſha, 
Hit. Kamiſch. Oſſifraga, or break- bones, Ullog. Giant 


D 


petrel, Penn. and Laib. 


Tus FULMAR PETREL. 


THIS inhabits the northern ſeas. Cluſius compares its 
ſize to that of a middling hen; others to that of a crow. 
Its bill, ſtrongly jointed and much hooked, is formed 
for rapine; the plumage of the body is a cinereous 
white ; the mantle is blue cinereous, and the quills of 
the wing are of a deeper blue, or almoſt black : the 
feathers are very cloſe and full, clothed below with a 
thick and fine down, with which the ſkin of the body 
is completely inveſted. Theſe petrels are found from 
the fixty - ſecond degree of north latitude to the 
eightieth. They fly among the ice of thoſe regions, 
and when they are ſcen on the main, making towards 


land for fhelter, it is, as in the tempeſt- bird or little 
| petrel, 
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petrel, a ſign to navigators of an approaching ſtorm. 
There is alſo a variety of the fulmar, almoſt white, 
which inhabits the Antarctic ocean, pretty far to the 
ſouth. 

Specific character of the fulmar, Procellaria Gla- 
cialis: © It is whitiſh, and its back ſomewhat hoary.“ 
This bird inhabits the iſland of St. Killa, on the weſt 
of Scotland, the whole year, except during the months 
of September and October. It breeds about the mid- 
dle of June, laying but a ſingle egg, which is large, 
white, and very brittle, The iſlanders feed on its fleſh, 
tuff their beds with its down, and cheer their tedious 
winter-nights with lamps ſupplied with its oil. Sy- 
nonymes. ---Procellaria glacialis, Linn. and Gmel. Pro- 
cellaria cinerea, Briſſ. Wagel of the Corniſh, Ray. 
Fulmar petrel, Penn. and Latb. | | 


TAE CAPE, ox PINTADO, PETREL. 


THE plumage of this bird is marked with white 
and black, regularly interſected and checkered. It is 
nearly the ſize of a common pigeon, and, as it has in 
its flight the air and port of that bird, the ſhort neck, 
the round head, its length fourteen or fifteen inches, 
and its alar extent thirty-two or thirty-three, naviga- 
tors have often tiled it the ſea pigeon. Its bill and legs 
are black ; the outer toe 1s compoſed of four joints, the 
middle one of three, and the inner one of two only; in- 
fread of a little toe it has a pointed ſpur, with the point 
turned outwards ; the bill has over it the two little 
tubes or rolls in which the noſtrils are perforated ; the 
point of the upper mandible is curved, that of the 
lower is channelled, and, as it were, truncated : this 
character places it among the family of the petrels, and 
excludes it from that of the puffins. The upper fide 


of its head is black, the great quills of its wings are of 


the ſame colour, with white ſpots; the tail is fringed 
white and black, and when ſpread it reſembles, En 


mantle 


Frezier, a mourning ſcarf; its belly is white, and its 
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mantle is regularly interſperſed with black and white 
ſpots. The male and female ſcarcely differ from each 
other in bulk or in plumage. ; 

This ſpecies, as well as many other petrels, re- 
ceives birth on the antarctic ſeas; and, if Dampier con- 
fidered them as belonging only to the ſouthern tem- 
perate zone, it was becauſe he did not ſufficiently pe- 
netrate into that cold gloomy ocean : for Captain 
Cook aſſures us, © that theſe petrels, and alſo the blue 
petrels, frequent every portion of the South Sea in the 
higheſt latitudes.” . The beſt obſervers agree likewiſe, 
that they are very rarely met with before paſſing the 
tropic; and it appears from many relations, that the 
firſt latitudes where theſe birds begin to be found in 
numbers, are in the ſeas near the Cape of Good Hope; 
they occur alſo on the ſame parallel about the coaſts of 
America. Admiral Anſon ſought for them unſucceſs- 
fully at the iſland of Juan Fernandez; yet he per- 
ceived many of their holes, and he concluded that the 
wild dogs which were ſpread through this iſland had 
chaſed them away or deſtroyed them. But in another 
ſeaſon he might have there found theſe birds, ſup- 
poſing that the time he before made the ſearch was not 
that of their hatching; for, as we have already ſaid, 
they never reſide on land, except when detained by 
incubation, but ſpend their days in the open ſea, reſt- 
ing on the water in calm, and even dwelling on it 
when it rolls in commotion; they ſeat themſelves in 
the hollow between tao waves, with their wings ex- 
panded, and are borne up by the wind. > 

Since they are almoſt continually in motion, their 
ſleep muſt be much interrupted. They are according- 
ly heard flying about veſſels at all hours of the night: 
in the evening they often aſſemble under the poop, 
ſwimming at eafe, ard approaching the ſhip with a 
familiar air, and at the ſame time emitting their grat- 
ing hoarſe voice, which cloſes in ſomething like the 


cry of a gull, In their fight they glance the . 
| 4 | : 
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they hold pendent. It appears that they live on the 
fiſh ſpawn which floats on the ſea; and they are ſeen 
with the crowd of other ſea-fowls, to faſten greedily 
on the dead carcaſes of whales. They are caught by 
a hook baited with a bit of fleſh : ſometimes allo they 


are entangled by the wings in the lines that drag at the 


ſhip's ſtern, When taken and carried aſhore, or ſet 
on the deck, they will jump, but cannot walk, or 
riſe on wing. This alſo is the caſe with moſt ſea- 
birds, which inceſſantly fly and ſwim at large: they 
cannot walk on the firm ground, and it is equally im- 
poſſible for them to commence their flight. It is re- 
marked even that, on the water, they wait till, raiſed 
by the ſwelling wave, they catch the wind, and are 
| ſprung through the air. | 

Though they appear uſually in flocks on the vaſt 


ſeas which they inhabit, and where a fort of ſocial in- 
ſtinct holds them together, we are aſſured that a more 


particular and a very marked attachment binds the 
male and female, and that the one has no ſooner 
alighted on the water, than the other haſtens to join it; 
that they mutually invite each other to. partake of the 
food which chance throws in their way; and, laſtly, 
that, if one of the pair is killed, the whole flock give 
ſigns of regret, by alighting and ſtaying ſome minutes 
beſide the dead body, but that the ſurviving mate 
thews evident marks of tenderneſs and ſorrow ; that it 


pecks its inanimate companion, as if to recall it to 


life; and, after the reſt of the troop has retired, it long 
continues to mourn over the corpſe. Our late 
Voyagers mention a variety of this ſpecies, which they 
found in the Iſland of Deſolation, and differed in hav- 
ing the white parts of a fine buff- colour. 

Specific character of the Procellaria Capenſis: © It is 
Yariegated with white and brown. It lays an egg of 
the ſize of a hen's in the month of December, which 
correſponds to June in our hemiſphere.” It is ſaid to 
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chatter like a parrot, if taken and confined. Syno- 
nymes.—Procellaria Capenſis, Linn. and Gmel. Procel- 
laria Nzvia, Bri. Pardela, oa. White and black 
ſpotted peterel, Edw. Pintado petrel, Lath. 


Tür ANTARCTIC PETREL, 


THE denomination of antarctic petrel, given to 
this ſpecies by Captain Cook, ſeems to ſuit it perfectly, 
fince 1t occurs only in the higheſt ſouthern latitudes ; 
while many ſpecies of petrels, common in the lower 
latitudes, appear not in thoſe diſmal regions. In the 


ſecond voyage of that great navigator, he gives the 


following account of this new ſpecies. In 67. 15. 
ſouth latitude, we ſaw numbers of whales playing 
about the iſlands of ice; and, while we were collecting 
ice, we caught two antarctic petrels. They are 


nearly the ſize of a large pigeon ; the feathers of the 


head, the back, and a part of the upper ſide of the 
wings, are of a light brown; the belly, and the un- 
der fide of the wings, are white; the feathers of the 
tail are white alſo, but brown at the tips. I remarked 
that theſe birds had more plumage than thoſe we had 
ſeen ; ſo careful is nature to accommodate the cloath- 
ing to the climate.” Yet theſe petrels, fo common 
among the floating iſlands of ice, diſappear, as well as 
all the other birds, when the firm ice is approached, 
whoſe formidable bed extends very far into the polar 
regions of the ſouthern continent. Of this fact we are 
informed by that great navigator, the firſt and the laſt 
perhaps of mortals that has dared to viſit the frozen 
barriers which nature gradually forms and enlarges in 
proportion as our globe cools. After our arrival 
amidſt the ice, he ſays, * no antarctic petrel any 


more called our attention.” 


Specific character of the Procellaria antarica : © [t 
is brown: below blueiſh white; its tail white tipt 
with black; its legs lead- coloured.“ Synonyme. 
Procellaria antarctica, Gmel. 
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Taz SNOWY PETREL, 
THIS is very juſtly denominated the ſnowy petrel, 


not only on account of the whiteneſs of its plumage, 
but becauſe it is always met with in the vicinity of the 
frozen regions, and announces to the navigator in the 
South Sea his approach to the 1ce-iſlands. Captain 
Cook, when he firſt ſaw them at a diſtance, termed 
them <wwhite birds; but afterwards he diſcovered from 
the ſtructure of their bill that they belonged to the ge- 
nus of petrels. They are as large as a pigeon ; their 
bill is bluiſh-black ; their legs are blue, and their plu- 
mage ſeems to be entirely white. | 

« When we approached a broad ridge of ſolid ice,” 
ſays Forſter, the learned and laborious companion of 


the illuſtrious Cook, „ we obſerved at the horizon, 


what the Greenlandmen call an ice-twinkle ; inſomuch 
that, from the appearance of this phenomenon, we 
were ſure of meeting ice at a few leagues diſtance. 
Then it was that we commonly ſaw flights of white 
petrels of the ſize of pigeons, which we call ſnowy pe- 
trels, and which are the fore-runners of the ice.“ 

Theſe white petrels, intermingled with the antarctic 
ſpecies, ſeem to have conſtantly accompanied theſe ad- 
venturous navigators in all their traverſes amidſt the 
iſlands of ice, as far as the vicinity of the immenſe 
glaciere of the ſouthern pole. The flight of theſe 
birds on the waves, and the motion of ſome whales in 
the icy flood, are the Jaſt, and the only objects that 
preſerve the remains of animation in thoſe frightful 
regions, the ſcene of expiring nature. | 

Specific character of the Procellaria nivea: © It is 
ſnowy ; the ſhafts of its feathers, and its bill, are black; 


BROAD - BILLED BLUE - GREY PETREL. 


THE blue petrel, ſo called becauſe its plumage 1s 
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blue- grey, as well as its bill and legs, occurs only in 
the South Seas, from the twenty-eighth to the thir- 
tieth degree of latitude, and thence towards the pole. 
Captain Cook was accompanied from the Cape of 
Good Hope as far as the forty - firſt degree by flocks of 
theſe birds, whoſe numbers the rough ſea and boiſter. 
ous winds ſeemed to augment, He again ſaw them 
in the fifty- fifth degree to the fifty-eighth; and, no 
doubt, they inhabit all the intermediate points of theſe 
ſouthern latitudes, 

It is remarked as a peculiarity in theſe petrels, that 


their bill is exceeding broad, and their tongue very 


thick: they are alſo larger than the ſnowy petrels. In 
the blue- grey tint that covers the upper ſide of the 
body, we perceive a deeper band, cutting tranſverſely 
the wings and the lower part of the back : the end of 
the tail is alſo of the ſame deep blue or blackiſh caſt : 
the belly and the under fide of the wings are of a 
blueiſn- white. Their plumage is thick and abundant, 
« The blue petrels, which are ſeen in this immenſe 
ſea,” (between America and New Zealand) ſays For- 
ſter, © are no leſs provided againſt the cold than the 
penguins. Two feathers, inſtead of one, grow from 
each root; they are laid one upon another, and form 
a very warm covering, As they are continually in 
the air, their wings are very ſtrong and long. We 
found them more than ſeven hundred leagues from 
land ; a fpace which it would be impoſſible for them 
to traverſe, were not their bones and muſcles prodigi- 
ouſly firm, and were they not aided by leng wings. 
Theſe ſailor- birds live perhaps a conſiderable time with- 
out food. Our experience demonſtrates and corrobo- 
rates in ſome reſpects this ſuppoſition : when ve 
wounded ſome of theſe petrels, they inſtantly dil- 
charged a quantity of viſcous aliments, newly digeſtec, 
which the others ſwallowed with an avidity that be- 
trayed a long faſting. It is probable, that in thoſe 


frozen ſeas there are many ſpecies of nolluſca, which 
| | | nie 
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riſe to the ſurface in fine weather, and ſerve to ſupport 
theſe birds. | 
The ſame obſerver again found theſe petrels in vaſt 
numbers aſſembled to neſtle in New Zealand. © Some 
were flying, others were in the middle of the woods, 
under the roots of trees, in the crevices of rocks where 
they could not be caught, but where they undoubtedly 
hatch their young. The noiſe which they made re- 
ſembled the croaking of frogs. None appeared in the 
day, but they flew much during the night.” 

Specific character of the Procellaria Vittata : © It is 
blueiſh cinereous ; below white; its legs black.“ Sy- 
' nonymes.---Procellaria vittata, Gmel. Vittated petrel, 


Forſter. Broad- billed, petrel, Laib. 


TE SHEAR- WATER, or PUFFIN-PETREL. 
LENGTH fifteen inches: weight ſeventeen ounces. 
The bill is an inch and three quarters long, of a yel- 
low colour, with the tip black : the upper parts of the 
body, wings, tail, and thighs, black : the under, from 
chin to vent, white: the legs weak, compreſſed on the 
ſides, whitiſh before, and duſky behind. 

his ſpecies is found in the North of England; 
particularly in the Calf of Man, and the Orknies. 
Alſo in Denmark, Iceland, Greenland, and in other 
parts far north. To the firſt they reſort in February, 
take a ſhort poſſeſſion of the rabbit - burrows, and 
then diſappear till April, when they return. They lay 
one white egg, blunt at each end: the young are fit 
to take the beginning of Auguſt, when great numbers 
are killed by the perſon who, farms the iſle. They are 
ſalted and barrelled, and when boiled, eaten with po- 
tatoes. During the day they keep at ſea fiſhing, and 
towards evening return to their young: they quit the 
iſle by the end of Auguſt or beginning of September. 

In the Orknies they make the neſt in holes on the . 
Earth, near the ſhelves of the rocks and headlands: 
they are there called the hre, and greatly valued both on 
| m2 account 
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account of being uſed as food, and for the feathers, 
Are ſalted and uſed as in the Calf of Man. They al. 
ſo take the old ones in March ; but they are then 
poor, and not ſo well taſted as the young. The ap- 
pear firſt in thoſe iſlands in February. They alſo fre- 


with by our voyagers in great abundance. When 


the greateſt difficulty from the ſurface; and, in the 
effort, the head preponderates, and the bill is ſeen to 
cut the water: from this circumſtance, ſays Dr. La- 
tham, the name of cut. water, or ſvear-water, was 
probably given to this ſpecies. 

Synony mes,---Procellaria puffinus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Puffinus, Briſ. Puffinus Anglorum, Will. Ray, and 


Will. and Edw. Shear- water petrel, Will. Penn, and 
Lath. | 


+ ABOUT the fize of a raven: length twenty-three 
inches. The bill is three inches long, and the tubes 
of the noſtrils half an inch; the whole bill is of a 
yellowiſh colour, the futures of it black: the whole 
body blackiſh brown: legs, toes, and webs, brown: 
claws black. 


black, and a large ſpot of white on the chin. It in- 
habits the Cape of Good Hope, and the neighbouring 
parts; and has alſo been met with at New Zealand. 
Specific character of the Procellaria &Mmquinoctialis: 
«It is brown and ſpotleſs : its bill bright yellow; its 
legs brown,” Synonymes.---Procellaria Mquinoc- 
tialis, Linn. and Gmel. Puffinus Capitis Bonæ Spei, 
Briſſ. Plautus albatroſs ſpurius major, Klein. Avis Dio- 
medea, Redi Diſſert. Great black petrel, Ede. & _ 
N | | | HB 


quent the Atlantic and Southern oceans, being met 


ſwimming on the water, it appears to raiſe itſelf with 


Sibb. Avis diomedea, Gęſu. Aldrov. Jobnſt.- and Charl. 
Larus piger cunicularis, Klein, Sterna medica, Brown, 
Manks' puttin, or puffin of the Ifle of Man, 7obnf. 


Taz EQUINOCTIAL, ox BLACK PETREL. 


T his varies in having the upper ridge of (the bill 
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Tas STORMY PETREL, 
THOUGH the epithet ſtormy is applicable more 


or leſs to all the petrels, yet navigators have agreed to 
appropriate it to this ſpecies. It is called in Swediſh 
Stormwaders Vogel: in Norwegian St. Peder's Fugl, 
Soren Peder, Veſten vinds Are, Sonden Vinds Fugl ; and 
in the Feroe iſlands, it is called Strunk Vit. The 
ſtormy petrel is the laſt in the order of ſize, not exceed- 
ing that of a finch ; whence it has ſometimes received 
its name, It 1s the ſmalleſt of all the palmipede birds ; 
and one might be ſurpriſed that ſo little a bird ſhould 
expoſe itſelf on the ocean at an immenſe diſtance from 
land. But amidſt its temerity, it ſtill ſeems conſcious 
of its weakneſs, and it is the firſt that ſeeks ſhelter 
from the impending ſtorm. By force of inſtinct, it 
perceives thoſe indications which eſcape our ſenſes ; 
and its motions and its approch warn the ſailors to be 
prepared for the tempeſt. | 
When, in calm weather, theſe little petrels are ſeen 
to flock behind a veſſel, flying on the wake, and ſhel- 
tering themſelves under the ſtern, the mariners haſten 
to furl the ſails, and prepare for the ſtorm, which in- 
fallibly comes on a few hours after. Thus, the ap- 
earance of theſe birds at ſea is at once diſmal and ſa- 
tary; and nature would ſeem to have diſperſed 
them over the wide ocean to convey the friendly in- 
teligence, The ſpecies of the ſtormy petrel is uni- 
verſally diffuſed : It is found,” ſays Forſter, © equal- 
ly in the northern and the ſouthern ſeas, and almoſt in 
all latitudes. Many ſailors have averred, that they 
met with theſe birds in every track of their voyages. 
But they have not on that account been the eaſier to 
catch; they have long even eſcaped the ſearch of ob- 
ſervers, becauſe, when ſhot, they were almoſt always 
loft in the eddy of the ſhip's wake, which ſwallowed 
up their little. body. _ 1 
The ſtormy petrel flies with amazing ſwiftneſs by 
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means of its long wings, which are pretty much like 
thoſe of the ſwallow. It can reſt amidſt the tumbling 
billows ; it ſhelters itſelf in the hollow between two 


high waves, where it remains a few ſeconds, though 


the ſwell rolls on with extreme rapidity, In theſe 
watery undulating furrows it runs, like the lark in the 
furrows of ploughed land, it ſupports and moves it- 
ſelf, not by flying but by running, in which, balanced 
on its wings, it with aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs razes and 
ſtrikes the ſurface of the water with its feet. 


The colour of the plumage of this bird is a blackiſh 


brown or a ſmoky black, with purple reflections on 
the fore fide of the neck, and on the coverts of the 


wings, and other blueiſh reflections on their great 


quills: the rump is white; the point of its folded and 


crofied wings projects beyond the tail; its legs are 


retty tall, and, like the other petrels, it has a ſpur 
anſtead of a hind toe: and as the two mandibles are 
bent downwards, it reſembles the puffins. 


It appears that there is a variety in this ſpecies : 


the little petrel of Kamtſchatka has the tips of its 
wings white; that of the Italian ſeas, which Salerne 
deſcribes minutely, and at the ſame time diſcriminates 
from the ſtormy petrel, is, according to that ornitho- 
logitt tinged with blue, violet, and purple. But But- 
fon thinks that theſe colours are nothing elſe than the 
reflections with which the dull ground of its plumage 
is gloſſed. i 

Specific character of the ſtormy petrel, Procellaris 
Pelagica : © It is black; its rump white.” Its length 
is fix inches; its alar extent thirteen. This bird 1s 
particularly frequent on the Atlantic Ocean; it is fi- 
lent in the day, and clamourous during the night. The 
ſailors call it the witch. Synonymes.---Procellariz 
pelagica, Linn. and Gmel. Procellaria, Briff. Plautus 
minimus, procellarius, Klein. Storm-finch, Will. and 
| Penn. Small petrel, Edt. and Borlaſe. Gourde!, 
Smith's Hiſt. Kerry. Aſſilag, Martin's $1, Kilda, aud 
Sivbald's Hiſt. Fife. 5 Tas 
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Tas KURILE PETREL. 
THIS ſpecies is diſtingutſhed by a ſtrong yellow 


bill: the whole plumage is an unvaried ruſty black: 

legs the ſame, daſhed with red. It inhabits the Ku- 

rile Iſles, and Kamſchatka. | 
Synonyme, ---Kurile petrel, Ar. Zool. Pall, Spic. 


True GREY PETREL. 


SIZE of a jack-daw : length fourteen or fifteen 


inches. Bill two inches long, and brown : the whole 
lumage black, or ſooty: the under wing coverts 
white, with black ſhafts : the wings rather exceed the 
tail in length : the fore part of the legs greeniſh blue. 
It inhabits the ſouthern hemiſphere, from 35 ta 50 
degrees; and ſeems much allied to the black petrel. 
Synonyme.---Procellaria griſea, dark grey petrel, 
Cook's Voy. i. p. 258, 


TAT GLACIAL PETREL. | 
LENGTH nineteen inches. Bill an inch and three 
quarters, yellow ; the tube which covers the noſtrils, 


top of the upper mandible, and end of the lower, black; 


the edges of both are of the ſame colour: the top of 
the head, taking in the eyes, and the hind part of the 
neck to the ſhoulders, pale blueiſh aſh-colour : the 
reſt of the upper parts duſky black : chin, fore part of 
the neck, and breaſt, white: from thence to the vent 
pale aſh-colour ; legs and webs blue: claws black : 
ſole of the foot white. Inhabits the Antarctic circle, 
with many other ſpecies ; chiefly found among the ice. 
Synonyme—Procellaria Gelida. 


Tux WHITE-BREASTED PETREL. 


- LENGTH fixteen inches. Bill an inch and a half 


long, hooked at the tip, and black : the head, neck, 
and upper parts of the body, duſky brown, nearly 
black: on the throat a whitiſh patch; breaſt, belly, 
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and vent, white: under tail coverts cinereous and 


white mixed: tail rounded at the end: legs black 
brown: the fore part of the toes half way black; the 
outſide of the exterior toe the ſame for the whole 
length: webs black: ſpur behind blunt. Inhabits 


2 


Turtle and Chriſt mas Iſlands. Synonyme Procellaria 


Aba. 
TI CINEREOUS PETREL. 


SIZE of the fulmar: length twenty inches and a 
uarter. Bill yellowiſh, with black ſutures : irides aſh- 
colour: all the upper parts of the plumage duſky aſh- 


colour: the crown of the head, and forehead, paleſt; 


beneath, from chin to vent, white: tail rounded in 
ſhape, black; the under part of the feathers pale aſh- 
colour: legs blueiſh : webs pale yellow: toes and 
claws pale. 

This ſpecies chiefly inhabits the parts within the 


Antarctic circle. Many are ſeen in the lat. of 48 de- 


grees. The food is various: the bills of the cuttle- 
fiſh have been found in its ſtomach. Synonyme —Fro- 
cellaria cinerea. | | 


Taz BLACK-TOED PETREL. 


LENGTH thirteen inches. Bill an inch and a half 
long, black: all round the baſe of the bill, the chin, 
and throat, pale filvery , grey, marked with minute 
duſky ſpecks : top of the head, and all the upper parts 
of the plumage, wings, and tail, duſky black, inclin- 


ing to hoary on the back: tail rounded at the end: 


wings and tail even: the under parts of the body 
hoary aſh-colour : legs very pale : the webs for one 
third the ſame ; the reſt to the end black: joints of the 
toes black. Said to inhabit North America. Synony- 
me Procellaria melanopus, 
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TE BROWN-BANDED PETREL. 


LENGTH eleven inches. Bill an inch long, black, 
with the tip yellowiſh: the plumage on the upper 
parts of the body greeniſh aſh colour, deepeſt on the 
crown: the ſides of the head, taking in the eyes, and 
all the under parts of the body, white: the ridge of 
the wing almoſt black: quills and tail duſky ; the laſt 
rounded at the end, and tipped with dark brown : the 
legs brown: webs yellow: claws black: when the 
wing is expanded there appears a dark band from tip 
to tip, quite acroſs the body. Inhabits the Iſle of De- 
ſolation. Synonyme. Procellaria dęſolata. 


"Taz SOOTT PETREL. 


LENGTH eleven inches. Bill black, an inch long, 
and hooked at the tip: irides pale aſn- colour: head 


and neck of a ſooty black: but the body in general 


tinged with brown, not unlike the colour of the ſwift: 
the rump 1s brown : the under parts of the body much 
like the upper, but paler : the ridge of the wing mixed 
with aſh-colour : the tail is ſomewhat forked in ſhape, 
but the feathers themſelves are ſquare at. the ends ; 
their colour, and that of the quills, deep black: the 
wings, when cloſed, exceed the tail a trifle in length: 
legs ſlender, an inch long, and black. Inhabits Ota- 
heite. Synonyme,—Procellaria fuligingſa. 


Tar FORK-TAiLED PETREL, 


LENGTH ten inches. Bill black, three quarters 
of an inch in length ; the upper, mandible very hooked 
at the end, and the tube of the noſtrils reaches ſome 


way on the top of it: general colour of the plumage a 


dark ſilvery grey, paleſt beneath: the chin very pale 
grey: vent white: on the forehead and crown is a 
mixture of brown: the inner ridge of the win 

duſky black: the quills are of a blackiſh grey: the 


ſecondaries paler grey on the edges: the tail coverts 
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282 NATURAL HISTORY 
are pretty long: and the tail itſelf the colour of the 


quills, and forked in ſhape ; the outer feather white 


on the outer web: the wings, when cloſed, equal the 

tail in length : the legs are black. Found among the 

ice, between Afia and America, 
Syneny mes. —Proceliaria furcata. Forked. tail pe 


trel, Penn. 


Tuk FRIGATE PETREL. 


LENGTH eight inches and a half. Bill one inch; 
ſlender, and not greatly hooked : the top of the head, 
and hind part of the neck, as far as the ſhoulders, 
blueiſh aſh-colour: back and wing coverts brown: 
rump hoary blue: ſides of the head above the eye, 
and all the under parts, white: under the eye a trace 
of blueiſh aſh-colour : the tail, when fpread, ſeems 
hollowed out in the middle, but ſcarcely what may be 
called forked : legs black : on the middle of each web 
a yellowiſh mark. 

Synonyme. Procellaria fregata, Linn. 


Tre DIVING PETREL. 


SIZE. of the little auk, and of a ſtout make, not 
unlike that bird: length eight inches and a quarter. 
The bill nearly an inch long, ſtout and black; the 
middle of the under mandible white on the ſides: irides 
duſky blue: the plumage on the upper parts is black 
brown: beneath white, except the chin, which is black; 
the ſkin of that part, and of the throat, is looſe, ſerv- 
ing as a pouch, as in the frigate pelican : the wings are 
rather ſhorter than the tail: the legs of a bluetſh green: 
webs black : the ſpur at the back part wanting. 
© Theſe are met with in Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
and other parts in the neighbourhood of New Zealand. 
Were ſeen in vaſt flocks, fluttering on the ſurface of 
the water, or fitting on it; and dive well, arifing of- 
ten at conſiderable diſtances, with amazing agility. 


They croak like frogs, and ſometimes make a _ 
| | 1KE 
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like the cackling of a hen. Known by the name of 
ler lee. Synonyme. Procellaria urinatrix, Gmel, 


TRE BLUE PETREL. 


LENGTH twelve inches. Bill an inch and a 
quarter, blue, with a black tip; middle of the bend 
yellow : the upper parts of the plumage blue grey, 
but paler than the laſt ; under parts White: beneath the 
eye a patch of duſky : on the breaſt a duſky band : the 
greater quills are ſomewhat darker than the reſt ; and 
the inner webs of ſome of them nearly white : the tail 
the colour of the back, but the outer feather 1s white ; 
the next white within; the reſt tipped with white: 
acroſs the body, and wings when expanded, a dark 
band, as in the broad-billed ſpecies : the wings, when 
cloſed, are ſomewat longer than the tail: the legs are 
blue : the webs pale. 

Theſe fly in flocks, and inhabit the Southern 
Ocean, from 47 to 58 degrees of latitude. Captain 
Cook ſuppoſes theſe to be the female to the broad- 
billed ; but the bill has no degree of breadth to juſ- 
tify it ; and the colours of the plumage, on compar- 
ing them together, immediately detect the difference. 

Synonymes.—Procellaria cærulea, Gmel. Blue pe- 
trel, Forſt. Voy. | - 


Tur PACIFIC PETREL. 


LENGTH twenty-two inches: breadth forty inches, 
The bill is two inches in length, of a lead-colour, and 
much hooked at the tip: in the place of a tube the 
noſtrils only appear; they arg ſituated obliquely, of an 
. oval ſhape, a little elevated, and placed an inch and a 
quarter from the, baſe : the upper parts of the plumage 
are black, the under duſky: legs pale on the inſteps, 
where they are marked with ſome black ſpots, and a 
tw others on the toes and webs. | 

Inhabits Euopoa, and other iſlands of the Pacific 
Ocean, Said to fly in innumerable flocks. Diſap- 
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pear at once, dipping under water all together, and 
then riſe as ſuddenly. 
Synonyme.—Precellaria pacifice. 


TRE DUSKY PETREL. 


LENGTH thirteen inches. Bill an inch and a 
half; the ſides of it horn-colour, otherwiſe black ; in 
the uſual place of the tube are only two ſmall holes, 
ſerving for noſtrils ; the point of the bill hooked : the 
upper parts of the body are duſky black : the under 
white: on the ſides of the neck brown and white 
mixed: the edges of the middle wing coverts are 


whitiſh : the legs are placed quite in the vent, and are, 
for the moſt part, black, except the inſide, which is 
pale the u hole length: and the two inner toes yel- 
lowiſh: the webs crange- colour: claws black. It in- 
habits Chiitmas Iſſand. One of theſe, meaſuring leſs 
by two inches in length, is in the Leverian Muſeum, 
faid to hive come from King George's Sound on the 


American coaſt. Synonyme. Procellaria obſcura, 


DIOMEDEA, TE ALBATROSS. 


HIS genus of birds contains only four ſpecies ; the 

characters of which are as follow: Noſtrils oval, 
broad, prominent, and lateral, Tongue extremely 
ſmall. Fec-t furniſhed with three toes. The ſpecies 
are as follow: 


TRE WANDERING ALBATROSS. 


THIS, next to the ſwan, is the largeſt of the aquatic 
birds; and yet, till within our own times, the habits 
and ſpecies of this ſingular genus have eſcaped the ob- 
ſervation of ornithoſogids. Of the dimenſions of 
this bird we have many different accounts: the length 
from three to four feet; the alar extent from ten to 
ſeventeen feet; and the weight from twelve to twenty- 
eight pounds. The bill is dirty yellow: crown of tie 
head pale cinereous brown : the reſt of the body = 
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white, croſſed with blackiſh lines on the back and 
wings, and with ſpots in the ſame direction towards 
the rump : the greater quills are black : the tail duſky 
lead-colour, and rounded in ſhape : legs fleſh-colour. 
The young birds are iaid to be brown ; as they ad- 
vahce have more or leſs a mixture of white; but do 
not become of the colour of the above-deſcribed till 
mature age. - | | 

Albatroſſes inhabit many parts without the tropics, 
to the north as well as the ſouth; not being by any 
means confined to the laſt, as has been by ſome ima- 
gined. They are in great plenty in the neighbour- 
hood of 'the Cape of Good Hope, and are found in 
every temperate ſouthern latitude, as far towards the 
pole as has yet been explored. | 

Theſe birds are often ſeen in vaſt flocks in Kamtſ- 
chatka, and the adjacent iſlands, about the end of 
June, where they are. called Great Gulls ; but it is 
chiefly in the bay of Penchinenſi, the whole inner ſea 
of Kamtſchatka, the Kurile iſles, and that of Bering 
for on the eaſtern coaſts of the firſt they are rarely ſeen, 
a ſingle ſtraggler only now and then. Their chief mo- 
tive for frequenting theſe places ſeems to be plenty of 
food; and their arrival is a ſure preſage of ſhoalsof fiſh 
having preceded them. At firſt coming they are very 
ſean, but ſoon grow immenſely fat. They are very vo- 


racious birds, and will often ſwallow a ſalmon of four 


or five pounds weight ; but, as they cannot take the 

whole of it into their ſtomach at once, part of the tail 
end will often remain out of the mouth; and the na- 

tives, obſerving the bird in this ſituation, often knock 

it on the head on the ſpot. Before the middle of Au- 

guſt they migratg to diſtant parts. They are often 

taken by means of a hook baited with a fiſh ; but it is 

not for the ſake of their fleſh that they are valued, it 
being hard and unſavory, but on account of the in- 
teſtines, a particular part of which the Kamtſchadales 
blow up as a bladder, to ſerve as floats to buoy up 
| their 
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their nets in fiſhing. Of the bones they make to- 
bacco- pipes, needle- caſes, and other toys. When 
caught, they defend themſelves ſtoutly with the bill. 
Their cry is harſh and diſguſting, not unlike the bray. 
ing of an aſs. The breeding places of the albatroſs, 
if at all in the northern hemiſphere, have not yet been 
pointed out ; but we are certain of their multiplyin 

in the ſouthern, viz. Patagonia and Falkland Iflands ; 
2 fact which has been aſcertained by Captain Cook, 
To this laſt place they come about the end of 
September, or beginning of October, among other 


birds of ſimilar habits. The neſts are made on the 


ground with earth and ſedges; they are round in 
ſhape, upwards of a foot in height, and indented at 
the top. The egg is larger than that of a gooſe, four 
inches and a halt long, white, marked with dull ſpots 
at the bigger end ; and 1s good food, the white never 
growing hard with boiling. While the female is fit- 
ting, the male is conſtantly on the wing, and ſupplics 
her with food : during this time they are ſo tame as 
to ſuffer themſelves to be puſhed off the neſt while 
their eggs are taken from them ; but their chief de- 
ſtruction ariſes from the hawk, which, the moment the 
female gets off the neſt, darts thereon, and flies away 
with an egg. The albatroſs itſelf hath likewiſe its 
enemy, being greatly perſccuted while on the wing by 
the dark grey gull. This bird attacks it on all fides, 
but particularly endeavours to get beneath, which is 
only prevented by its firſt ſettling on the water ; and 
indeed they donot frequently fly at a great diſtancefrom 
the ſurface, except obliged ſo to do by high winds, or 
other cauſes. As ſoon as the young are able to re- 
move from the neſt, the penguins take poſſeſſion, and 
hatch their young in turn, It is probable that they 
paſs from one part of the globe to another according to 
the ſeaſons ; being now and then met with, by differ- 
ent voyagers, at various times, in intermediate places. 


It was ſeen by Forſter between fix and ſeven hundred 
2 | | leagues | 
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feagues from land, in the middle of the ſouthern 
ocean. The food is ſuppoſed to be chiefly ſmall ma- 
rine animals, eſpecially of the molluſce or blubber 
claſs, as well as flying fiſh. 

Specific character of the wandering albatroſs, Diomedea 
exulans : © It is white, its back and wings lineated with 
black, its bill yellow, its legs carnation, its wing-quills 
black, its tail lead- coloured and rounded.” Synony- 
mes. Diomedea exulans, Linn. and Gmel. Albatrus, 
Briſ. Plautus albatrus, Klein. Tchaiki, Pallas and 
Hit. Kamtſch, Man- of-war bird, Alb. and Grew. 


Tux CHOCOLATE ALBATROSS. 
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SIZE larger than a gooſe. The bill is of a yellow- 
in white: irides brown: fore part of the head, round * 
the eye, chin, and throat, white: the plumage in ge- £ . 
neral of a fine deep chocolate- colour; the neck and un- my 
der parts paleſt : the inner ridge of the wing, and un- 1 
der wing coverts, white; and the belly inclines much Þ 5 
to white: the tail is ſhort, rounded in ſhape; that and 1 
the wings equal in length : the legs blueiſh white : 1 
claws white. : : je 


This bird varies in having more or leſs white about i 
the head, and in a greater or leſs degree of purity. þ 
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Found in the South Seas, in lat. 37, about the end of 
December, by Forſter. 

Synonymes,--- Deep brown, or chocolate albatroſs, 
Cick's Hoy. ii. p. 116. Diomedea ſpadicea. 


Tur YELLOW-NOSED ALBATROSS. 


LENGTH three feet: breadth ſeven. The bill 
four inches long, hooked at the end, but not very 
ſtout ; the colour, of it is black, except at the upper 
ridge, which 1s yellow the whole length, quite to the 
Up, where it hooked ; the baſe of the under mandible 
is alſo yellow: irides brown: the head is grey: be- 
tween the bill and eyes is an obſcure black ſpot; juſt 
over the eye a duſky one; the hind part of the neck 
duſky, 
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duſky, the lower part white: back, ſcapulars, and 
wings, duſky blue black: rump, and under part of the 
body, white : the tail duſky : the legs are pale yellow- 
iſh white; the fore part of them, and the webs, duſky, 
T his ſpecies is met with in the ſouthern hemi— 
ſphere, from 30 to 60 degrees all round the pole. 
T he ſpecimen from whence the above deſcription was 
drawn up, was taken off the Cape of Good Hope. 
It inhabits the South Seas without the tropics. T hey 
fly about five or fix feet above the ſurface of the water. 
Synony me.---Diomedea chlororynchos. A 


THE SOOTY ALBATROSS. 


ABOUT the fize of a gooſe : length near three 
feet. Bill black: irides pale yellow: at each angle of 
the eye a nictitating membrane: general colour of the 
plumage brown: the head and tail inclining to black 
or ſoot-colour : for a ſmall ſpace above, behind, and 
beneath, the eye, the feathers are white, but not on 


the fore part of it: quills and tail dark brown, nearly t 
black; the ſhafts of both white; the laſt pointed in [ 
ſhape : legs pale browniſh lead-colour : claws black. q 
This ſpecies was firſt met with by Captain Cock, ] 
in lat. 47 ſouth, but was afterwards obſerved through- Y 
out the Southern Ocean within the antarctic circle. It tr 
was called by our failors the Quaker, from its brown & 
plumage and grave deportment. le 
Synonymes.---Sooty or brown albatroſs, Forft. Yip. rt 

i. p. 91. Albatroſs with a white eye-brow, Cob“ an 
J. i. p. 38. Diomedea fulgingſa. Jas 
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PELECANUS Taz PELICAN. 


1 genus contains the pelicans, the man- of- war 
birds, the cormorants, the ſhags, the boobies, 
and the gannets, amounting to thirty-two ſpecies, which 
are diviſible into thoſe with plain bills, and thoſe with 
ſerrated bills. The generic characters are as follow : 
Bill trait, the tip conſiſting of a hooked nail. Noſtrils 
obſcure chinks. Face ſomewhat naked, Feet ba- 
lanced ; all the four toes palmated. Theſe birds are 
ſo dexterous at fiſhing, that they have been trained by 
man for that ſervice. Moſt of them inhabit the ſeas, 
though ſome occur on land ; they have a long bill, in 
the lateral furrow of which the noſtrils are ſeated : 
they are gregarious, and very voracious; the nail of 
their mid-toe is generally ſerrated. 


Tur PELICAN: — 


IN Greek wN, miami, TR: x43, in different au- 
thors, from T7xvs, a hatchet, on account of its broad 
bill: it had alſo the name 9g%)=2%5, from 9% an als, 
and ved a rattle, becauſe of the gurgling in its throat. 
The Romans adopted that term; but, according. to 
Verrius Flaccus and Feſtus, they anciently called it 
truo. In Hebrew it was denominated &#a# + in Chal- 
dean catha : in Arabic kuk and albauſal, meaning gul- 
let: in Perſian &i tacab, (which fignibes water-car- 
ner,) or miſo (ſheep, on account of its bulk): in Egypti- 

an Vegas or gemel-el babr (water camel): in Turkiſh 
fJackaguſch : in the old Vandal language bukriez : in 
Spaniſh groto: in Italian agrotjo : at Rome 7ruo ; and 
near Sienna and Mantua agrotti: in the Alps of Sa- 
voy goettruſe, becguſe its bag reiembles the goitres to 
which the mountaineers are ſubject: in German meer- 
Lans, ſchnee-gans (ſea-gooſe, ſnow-gooſe): in Auſtria 
obne. vogel (the awme, or tierce- bird): in Poliſh, bak, 
bat cudzoziemſii ; in Ruſſia Baba: in modern Greek 
laabano: in the French Weſt-India iſlands grand gaſter 

Vox, V. No. 75. 00 great 
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299 NATURAL HISTORY 
(great gullet) : in Mexico atototl; and by the Spaniſh 
ſettlers alcatraz : in the Philippine iſlands pagela: by 
the negroes of Guinea pon: by the Siameſe noꝶtho: 
in old French vane. | 55 

This bird has been long and early diſtinguiſhed by 
the fabulous celebrity of its name, ſacred among the 
religious emblems of ignorant nations. It has been 
employed to repreſent, maternal tenderneſs, teaiing its 
breaſt to nouriſh its languiſhing family with its blood. 
This hieroglyphic, which the Egyptians had before 
depicted of the vulture, cannot apply juſtly to the 
pelican, which lives in abundance, and even enjoys an 
advantage over the other piſcivorous birds, being pro- 
vided with a capacious bag for ſtoring its proviſions. 
The pelican when of mature age ſurpaſſes the bulk of 
the ſwan, but the albatroſs is thicker, and the flamingo 
taller on its legs. Thoſe of the pelican, on the con- 
trary, are very low ; but its wings are ſaid to extend 
fourteen or fifteen feet. It therefore ſupports itſelf 
eaſily, and for a length of time, in the air: it ba- 
lances itſelf with alertneſs, and never changes its place 
but to dart on its prey, which cannot eſcape; for the 
violence of the daſh, and its wide-ſpread wings, which 
ſtrike and cover the ſurface of the water, make it boil 
and whirl, ſo as to confound the fiſh, and deprive it of 
the power of flight. Such is their mode of taking their 
prey when alone; but when numbers are together they 
have another method of fiſhing, and eſpecially when 
in company with the corvorant: theſe two ſpread them- 
ſelves into a large circle, at ſome diſtance from land; 
the pelicans flap with their extenſive wings above, on 
the ſurface, while the covorants dive beneath ; hence 
the fiſh contained within the circle are driven forwards 
toward the land, and, as the circle leſfens by the birds 
coming cloſer together, the fiſh at laſt are driven into 
a ſmall compaſs, when their purſuers find no difficulty 
of filling their belles. In this they are attended by the 
large black - cap, and ſometimes other gulls, who 85 

| - 
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wiſe come in for a ſhare. They generally ſpend in 
fiſhing the hours of the morning ind evening, when 
the finny tribe are moſt in motion; and chuſe the 

laces where they are moſt plentiful. It is amuſing 
to behold them ſweeping the water, riſing a few, fa- 
thoms above it, falling with their neck extended and 
their ſack half full ; then aſcending with effort to drop 
again, and continuing this exertion till their wide bag 
is entirely filled. Now they retire to eat, and digeſt at 
leiſure on ſome cliffs, where they remain tranquil and 
drowſy till evening. 

This bird is alſo an excellent ſwimmer ; its feet are 
completely webbed, its four toes being connected by a 
fingle piece of membrane: this ſkin. and the feet are 
red or yellow, according to the age: and it ſeems, as 
the pelican grows old, to aſſume that fine, ſoft, and al- 
moſt tranſparent, roſy tint, which gives its white plu- 
mage the luſtre of a varniſn. The feathers on its neck 
are only a ſhort down; thoſe on the nape are longer, 
and form a ſort of tuft; its head is flat at the ſides; its 
eyes are ſmall, and placed in two broad naked cheeks; 
its tail is compoſed of eighteen quills; the colours of 
its bill are yellow and pale orange on a grey ground, 
with ſtreaks of bright red on the middle and near the 

extremity; this bill is flattened above like a broad 
| blade, with a longitudinal ridge, terminating in a hook; 
i the inſide of this blade, which makes the upper man- 
dible, has five protuberant wrinkles, of which the two 
outer form the cutting edges; the lower mandible 
; conſiſts only of two flexible branches, which accom- 
5 modate themſelves to the extanſion of the membran- 
; ous pouch attached to them, and which hangs below 
is a ſac in faſhion,of a ſpoon-net. This pouch can 
hold more than twenty quarts of water : it is ſo wide 
and ſo long, that a perſon may put his foot in it, or 
thruſt his arm as far as the elbow. Ellis ſays, that he 
as ſeen a man cover his head with it; which will not, 
toweyer, make us credit what Sanctius ſays, that one 
. 0 of 
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of theſe birds dropt in the air a negro child, which it 
had carried up in its fac. . 

This ſingular bird appears ſuſceptible of ſome edu. 
cation, and even of a certain cheerfulneſs, notwith- 
ſtanding its recluſe life. It has nothing ſavage, but 
ſoon becomes familiar with man. Rzaczynſki ſpeaks 
of a pelican kept fourteen years at the court of Baya. 
ria; Which was very fond of company, and ſeemed to 
take ſingular pleaſure in hearing muſic. Belon ſaw one 
in the iſle of Rhodes, which walked freely through the 
town; and Culmann, in Geſner, relates the noted 
ſtory of the. pelican which followed the emperor Maxi. 
milian, flying over the head of his army when on a 
march, and riſing ſometimes ſo high as to ſeem like a 
ſwallow, though it meaſured fifteen feet acroſs the 
wings. This vaſt power of flight would be aſtonihh- 
ing in a bird that weighs twenty-four or twenty-five 
pounds, were it not wonderfully aſſiſted by the great 
quantity of air with which its body is inflated, and 
alſo by the lightneſs of its ſkeleton, which exceeds not 
a pound and a half; its bones are fo thin, that they are 
ſomewhat tranſparent, and Aldrovandus aſſerts that 
they have no marrow. It is no doubt owing to 
the nature of theſe ſolid parts, which are ſlow in oſſi- 
fying, that the pelican enjoys its great longevity : 
even in captivity it has been obſerved to live longer 
than moſt other birds. Turner ſpeaks of a tame pe- 
lican that lived fifty years. The one mentioned by 
Culmann attained the age of fourſcore ; and in its 
latter years it was maintained by order of the emperor, 
at the expence of four crowns a-day.  _ 

The pelican, though not entirely foreign, is very 
rare in our climates: one was killed in England, at 
Horſey-fen, in May 1663, which meaſured twelve feet 
from tip to tip of the wings ; and two were killed in 
France; one in Dauphiny, and the other on the Saone. 
Geſner ſpeaks of one that was taken on the lake of 


Zurich, and was regarded as an unknown bird, It is 
not 
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not common in the north of Germany, though great 
numbers occur in the ſouthern provinces watered by 
the Danube: this noble river was an ancient haunt of 
theſe birds; for Ariſtotle, ranging the pelicans with 
ſome gregarious kinds, the crane and the ſwan, ſays, 
that they depart from the Strymon, and, waiting for 
each other at the paſſage of the mountains, they all 
alight together, and neſtle on the banks of the Da- 
nube. Theſe ſtreams, therefore, ſeem to bound the 
countries where theſe flocks advance from north to 
ſouth in our continent: and Pliny muſt have been ig- 
norant of this route, when he repreſented them as 


coming from the northern extremity of Gaul: for 


they are ſtrangers there, and ſtill more in Sweden and 
the arctic tracts, at leaſt if we judge from the ſilence 
of Linnæus, Muller, &c. They are found in Red 
Ruſſia, and in Lithuania, as well as in Volhinia, in 
Podolia, and in Pokutia, as RZaczynſki teſtifies : but 
they extend not to the moſt northern parts of Muſcovy, 
as Ellis pretends, In general, theſe birds ſeem to af- 
fect more the warm than the cold climates. One of 
the largeſt ſize, weighing twenty-five pounds, was 
killed in the iſland of Majorca, near the bay of Alcu- 
dia, in June 1773. They appear regularly every year 
on the lakes of Mantua and Orbitello ; and from a 
paſſage of Martial we may infer that they were com- 
mon in the territory of Ravenna. They are found 
ao in Aſia Minor, in Greece, and in many parts of 
the Mediterranean and the Propontis. Belon even 
obſerved at ſea their paſſage between Rhodes and 
Alexandria ; they flew in bodies from north to ſouth, 
| ſhaping their courſe towards Egypt: and the ſame 
traveller enjoyed a ſecond time this ſight near the con- 
ines of Arabia and Paleſtine. Voyagers alſo tell us, 
that the lakes of Judea and of Egypt, the banks of 
the Nile in winter, and thoſe of the. Strymon in ſum- 
mer, ſeen from the heights, appear whitened by the 
multitude of pelicans which cover them, | 
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= NATURAL HISTORY 

When we collect the teſtimonies of the various na- 
vigators, we ſee that the pelicans inhabit all the ſouth. 
ern countries of our continent, and that they occur, 
with little difference, and in ſtill greater numbers, in 
the correſponding parallels in the new world. They 
are very common in Africa, on the ſides of the Sene- 
gal, and of the Gambia, where the negroes call them 
Pokko : the great tongue of land, which bars the mouth 
of the firſt of theſe rivers, is filled with them. They 
are found likewiſe at Loango, and on the coaſts of An- 
gola, of Sierra Leona, and of Guinea: on the bay of 
Saldana they are intermingled with a multitude of 
birds, which ſeem, on that ſhore, to fill the air and 
the ſea. They occur at Madagaſcar, at Siam, in China, 
at the iſle of Sunda, and at the Philippines, eſpecially 
on the fiſheries of the great lake of Manilla. They 
are ſometimes met with at ſea: and they have been 
ſeen on the remote lands in the Indian ocean, and at 
New Holland, where Captain Cook fays they are ex- 
tremely large. Captain Keeling alſo, in his voyage to 
Sierra Leona, ſays the pelicans there are as large as 
ſwans, of a white colour, with exceeding long bills; 
and M. Thevenot, in his travels to the Levant, ob- 
ſerves, that the pelicans about ſome part of the Nile, 
near the Red Sea, ſwim by the bank-fide like geeſe, 
in ſuch great numbers that they cannot be counted. 
Father Morolla, in his voyage to'Congo, ſays pelicans 
are often met with in the road to Singa, and are all 
over black, except on their breaſt, which is of a fleſh 
colour like the neck of a turkey. He adds further, 
that father Francis de Pavia informed him, that on 
his journey to Singa he obſerved certain large white 
biras, with long beaks, necks, and feet, which, when- 
ever they heard theleaſt ſound of an inſtrument, began 
immediately to dance, and leap about the rivers, where 
they always reſide, and whereof they were great lovers: 
this, he ſaid, he took a great pleaſure to contemplate, 
and continued often upon the banks of the rivers to 
obſerve. lo 
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In America, the pelicans are found from the An- 
tilles and Terra Firma, the iſthmus of Panama, and 
the bay of Campeachy, as far as Louiſiana, and the 
country adjoining to Hudſon's Bay. They are ſeen 
alſo on the inhabited iſles and 1nlets near St. Domingo; 
and in greater numbers on thoſe ſmall iſles, clothed 
with the fineſt verdure, which lie in the vicinity of 
Guadaloupe, and which ſeem to be occupied as the 
retreat of different ſpecies of birds: one of theſe iſles 
has even been called the Ifle of Pelicans. They aug- 
ment alſo the flocks of birds which inhabit the Iſland 
of Aves: the coaſt of the Sambales, which abound 
with fiſh, attracts them in great numbers: in that of 
Panama, they are ſeen to alight in bodies on the ſhoals 
of pilchards left at ſpring tides : and all the adjacent 
iſlets are to ſuch a degree covered with theſe birds, that 
their fat is melted for oil. They ſtray little from the 
coaſts ; and, when met with at ſea, it is regarded as a 
ſign of the proximity of land. Of the two names pe- 
lecanus and onocrotalus, the firſt has miſled the tranſ- 
lators of Ariſtotle, and even Cicero and Pliny : they 
have rendered it by the word platea, which would con- 
found the pelican with the ſpoon-bill. When Ariſ- 
totle ſays that the pelecanus ſwallows. thin ſhell-fiſh, 
and caſts them up half digeſted, in order to ſeparate 
the meat which they contain, he imputes it to a habit 
which agrees better with the ſpoon-bill, conſidering 
the ſtructure of its œſophagus: for the pouch of the 
pelican is not a ſtomach where digeſtion is begun; and 
Pliny inaccurately compared the manner in which the 
onocrotalus ſwallows and brings up its food, to the 
Proceſs carried on in ruminating animals. There is 
nothing here,” M. Perrault very judiciouſly remarks, 
* but what enters into the Sy plan of the organi- 
zation of birds: all of them have a craw in which 
their food is lodged ; in the pelican it lies without and 
under the bill, inſtead of being concealed within, and 
Placed at the bottom of the eſophagus. But this ex- 
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=_ NATURAL HISTORY 

terior craw has not the digeſtive heat of that of other 
birds, and in this bag the pelican carries the fiſh en- 
tire to its young. To diſgorge them it preſſes the 
pouch againſt its breaſt; and this very natural act may 
Have given riſe to the fable ſo generally told, that the 
pelican opens its breaſt to nouriſh its offspring with its 
blood. The neſt of the pelican is built with tempered 
clay, and placed flat on the ground, in turfy or moſſy 
Places, chiefly in the iſlands of the lakes remote from 
man. Itis a foot and a half in diameter, deeply hol- 
lowed, and filled within with ſoft graſs. It lays two 
or more white eggs, much like thoſe of the ſwan, and 
fits about the ſame length of time. If, by chance, any 


— 


perſon diſturb the bird while fitting, ſhe takes the eggs 
out of the neſt with the bill, and drops them into the 
water, returning them to their place again as ſoon as the 
enemy is out of fight. Salerne was miſtaken, when 
he ſaid that it makes its neſt on trees. It is true that 
it perches on theſe, notwithſtanding its weight and its 
broad webbed feet ; and this habit, which would be 
leſs ſurprizing in thofe of America, where many aqua- 
tic birds perch, obtains equally in the pelicans of 
Africa and other parts of our continent. This bird is 
likewiſe obſerved to make its neſt in the deſerts, very 
far from any water; but for what reaſon, Providence 
alone can decide, as the bird's only ſupply of ſuſte- 
nance muſt ariſe from the aquatic element: and hence 
it muſt bring water from a vaſt diſtance to ſupply the 
young by filling its pouch with it. It is ſaid that the 
camels and other beaſts take the advantage of quench- 
ing their thirſt by reſorting to their neſts, and, as if 
grateful for the ſupply, never do the leaſt injury either 
to the eggs or young. The wandering Arab, and the 
arched traveller, are alſo faid not unfrequent]y to fati- 
ate their thirft at the reſervoirs of water contained in 
theſe neſts, and but for which they might periſh n 
theſe dry and ſcorching regions, where water is but 


rarely found. The pelican, as voracious as it is de- 
| ſtructive, 
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ſtructive, takes up in a ſingle excurſion as many fiſh 
as would feaſt half a dozen men. It ſwallows eaſily a 
fiſn of ſeven or eight pounds: and we are told that it 
alſo eats rats and other ſmall animals. Piſon ſays, that 
he ſaw a kitten ſwallowed alive by a pelican, which was 
ſo familar that it walked into the market; where the 
fiſhermen haſtened to tie its bag, leſt it ſhould ſlily pur- 
loin ſome of their fiſh. It eats with the fide of its 
mouth, and, when a perſon throws it a morſe], it ſnaps 
at it. The pouch in which it ſtores all its captures, 
conſiſts of two ſkins; the inner coat is continued from 
the membrane of the ceſophagus, the outer is only a 
production of the ſkin of the neck: the wrinkles in 
which it is folded ſerve to contract the bag, and when 
empty it becomes flaccid. The bag of the pelican is 
uſed as a tobacco- pouch, and, in the Weſt-India 
iſlands, is termed blague or blade, from the word blad- 
der. It is aſſerted, that when theſe are prepared, they 

are more beautiful and ſofter than lamb-ſkins. Some 
ſailors make caps of them; the Siameſe form muſical] 
ſtrings of the ſubſtance z and the fiſhermen of the Nile 
uſe the ſac attached to the jaw as a ſcoop tor lading 
their boats, or for holding water; as it neither rats 
with moiſture nor can be penetrated by it. 
It ſeems that nature has provided with ſingular cau- 
tion againſt the ſuffocation-of the pelican : when, to 
ſwallow its prey, it opens under water its whole bag, 
the trachea arteria, then, leaving the vertebre of the 
neck, adheres under this bag, and occaſions a very 
ſenſible ſwelling ; at the ſame time two ſphin&er muſ- 
eles contract the ceſophagus in ſuch manner as to com- 
pletely prevent the water from entering. At the bot- 
tom of this ſame bag is concealed a tongue ſo ſhort, 
that the bird has been believed to have none; the noſ- 
trils alſo are almoſt inviſible, and placed at the root of 
the bill; the heart is very large ; the kidney very 
imall ; the cæca equally ſmall, and much leſs in pro- 
portion than in the gooſe, the duck, and the ſwan, 
Vor. V. No. 75. Pp But 
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= NATURAL HISSORY 

But a very intereſting obſervation we owe to M. Mer 
and Father Tachard, that air is ſpread under the ſkin 
through the whole body of the pelican. It may even 
be ſaid that this is a general fact, more conſpicuous in- 
deed in the caſe of the pelican, but which obtains in 
all birds, and which M. Lory, a celebrated and learn- 
ed phyſician at Paris, has demonſtrated by tracing the 
communication from the atmoſphere to the bones and 
the pipes of the quills. In the pelican, the air paſſes 
from the breaſt into the axillary ſinuſes, whence it in- 
ſinuates into the veſicles of the thick and ſwelled cel. 
lular membrane which covers the muſcles and enve- 
lopes the whole body, under the membrane in which 
the feathers are rooted ; theſe veſicles are inflated to 
ſuch a degree, that on preſſing the body, the air is 


© obſerved to eſcape every way under the fingers. Dur- 


ing expiration, the air compreſſed in the breaſt paſſes 
into the ſinuſes, and thence ſpreads into all the veſicles 
of the cellular texture: by blowing into the trachea 
arteria, we may even make the courſe of the air ſenſi- 
ble to the eye. We may conceive therefore how much 


the pelican may enlarge its volume without increaſing 


its weight, and how much this muſt facilitate the flight 
of this great bird. 
The fleſh of the pelican needed not to have been for- 
bidden among the Jews as unclean; for it condemns 
itſelf by its bad taſte, its marfhy ſmell, and its oily 
fat, though ſome navigators have eaten of it, who lay 
it is better than either that of the boobies or man-ot- 
war birds. 

Specific character of the pelican, pelecanns-onucrota- 
lus: © lt is white, and its throat furniſhed with a 
pouch.” Synonymes.—Pelecanus onocrotalus, Lin. 


and Gmel. Onocrotalus, Geh. Aldrov. Will. Jobnſt. 


Brifſ. &c. White pelican, Edw. Penn. and Laib. 
There is alſo a variety of this ſpecies which differs 
from the great white pelican iu nothing, except 16 
having the bill toothed, and of a ſaffron- colour = 
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legs are alſo of the ſame colour, inclining to red. It 
inhabits Mexico. 


TRE ROSE-COLOURED PELICAN. 


THIS 1s about the ſize of a tame gooſe. Bill black : 
round the eyes bare and yellow : pouch the fame : the 
plumage wholly of a roſe- colour: legs black, It in- 
habits the iſland of Manilla. 

Synonyme.—Le Pelican roſe de l'iſle de Lucon, 
Son. Loy. p. 91. t. 54. 


THE AMERICAN ox BROWN PELICAN. 


THIS ſpecies exceeds the gooſe in ſize, its length 
being nearly four feet. The bull is ſhaped as in other 
pelicans, length fifteen inches and a quarter; at the 
baſe it is greeniſh, but inclines to blue mixed with red 
near the end: the pouch is of a bluiſh aſh- colour, 
freaked with reddiſh lines: irides deep bluiſh-aſh-co- 
lour: the bare ſkin round the eyes whitiſh : the head 
and neck are white; the firſt a little creſted at the 
back part: back, ſcapulars, and rump, cinereous 
brown, the middle of each feather whitiſh : the breaſt 
and under parts like the upper, but plain : the upper 
wing coverts like the back; but ſome of the outer 
great ones are plain brown: the ſhape of moſt of the 
feathers is pointed, narrow, and long: prime quills 
black; the ſecondaries hoary brown: tail the ſame, 
and conſiſts of eighten feathers : legs lead-colour : 
claws black. 

The brown pelican is very common in many parts of 
the coaſts of America ; and no where more ſo than in 
tne Weſt-India Iſlands, Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. Alſo 
in the Bay of Campeachy, and as low as Carthagena. 
In ſummer it is found as far north as Hudſon's Bay. 

When fiſhing in the water it is very aRive ; but having 
filled the pouch, and retired to the rocks to fill its 
belly, it is obſerved to be almoſt ſenſeleſs, remaining 
without motion for hours together, with the bill reſt- 
Fp2 ing 
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ing on the breaſt, half afleep; when it is no uncom- 
mon thing for the natives to ſteal upon them unawares, 
and ſeize them by the neck without reſiſtance. Yet, 
notwithſtanding their apparent ſtupidity, theſe birds 
are celebrated for a moſt affectionate attachment to the 
fick and maimed of their own ſpecies, to whom they 
will conſtantly carry a great ſupply of food ; a circum- 
ſtance which the Americans take advantage of to pro- 
cure fiſh without trouble. They take a live pelican, 
break its wing, and after tying it to a tree, conceal 
themſelves in the neighbourhood ; there they watch 
the coming of the other pelicans with their proviſions, 
and, as ſoon as they fee theſe diſcharge the fiſh from 
their pouch, they run in, and, after leaving a little for 
the captive bird, carry off the reſidue. Neither is this 
bird incapable of inſtruction in a domeftic ſtate. Fa- 
ther Raymond aſſures us, that he has ſcen one ſo tame 
and well educated among the native Americans, that 
it would go off in the morning at the word of com- 
mand, and return before night to its maſter, with its 
pouch diſtended with plunder : a great part of which 
the ſavages would make it diſgorge, and a part they 
would permit it to reſerve for itſelf. | 

Specific character of the pelecanus fuſcus, or Ameri- 
can pelican: © It is aſh-brown, its primary wing- 
quills black, its throat furniſhed with a pouch.“ Sy- 
nonymes.—Pelecanus fuſcus, Linn. and Gmel. Ono- 
crotalus fuſcus, Bri. Pelican of America, Ellis and 
Edw. Duſky pelican, Penn. 


Taz MANILLA PELICAN. 


IN all reſpects this ſpecies reſembles the roſe-co- 
loured pelican, except in the plumage being wholly of 
a brown-colour. It inhabits Manilla, where it is found 
in great abundance, making its neſt on the ground, and 
ſeems very unwieldy while on land; yet at times they 
fly very high. Their fleſh is rank and bad. 

Synonyme.—Le pelican brun de l'iſie de Lucon, 
Sen. Jay. p. 91. t. 53. Tas 
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TRE PHILIPPINE PELICAN. 


THIS is nearly four feet and a quarter in length. 
The bill fourtcen inches long, the colour reddiſh white, 
with a few ſpots of brown on the ſides of the upper 
mandible : the bare ſpace round the eyes is of the co- 
jour of the bill: the pouch is very pale: the head and 
neck are whitiſh : from the hind head to the back is a 
ſtripe of feathers ſomewhat longer than the reſt, mixed 
white and brown; thoſe of the hind head itil! longer, 
ſo as to form a creſt; the feathers of all theſe parts are 
very ſoft and filky : the upper part of the back and 
ſcapulars cinereous grey : the lower part of the neck, 
the breaſt, the lower part of the back, and rump, 
white: the wing coverts cinereous grey, with the 
ſhafts and margins white ; the outer greater ones, and 
baſtard wing, darker, almoſt black: quills duſky black; 
the baſe of many of the ſecondaries white : tail com- 
poſed of eighteen feathers, colour greyiſh white ; all 
but the two middle ones white on the inner webs at 
the baſe ; ſhafts black : legs red. 

This inhabits the Philippine Iſlands, and is proba- 
bly the bird known there by the name of alcatraz. 
The natives ſay that the ſkin of the breaſt, dreſſed with 
the feathers on, has a ſweet ſmell; and, being worn 
on the ſtomach of any one afflicted with the aſthma, 
proves a remedy for the ſame. | 


Synonyme. Le pelican des Philippines, Brif. Orn. 


THE RED-BACKED PELICAN. 
SIZE of a large ſwan : length five feet. Bill thir- 


teen inches long, formed as in other pelicans, and of 
a pale dirty yellow: ſpace round the eyes, and pouch, 
the ſame ; the laſt reaches eight inches down the neck: 
the hind head is creſted, ſome of the feathers four 
inches in length: the head and neck dirty browniſh 
White : the back of a fine pale reddiſh cinnamon-co- 
lour: the wing coverts are like the neck, but darker : 


ſcapulars 
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ſcapulars pale greyiſh lead-colour : leſſer quills not un- 
like the wing coverts, but the ends dark grey and the 
ſhafts black: prime quills black: tail of a deep grey, 
the ſhafts white at the baſe, and black towards the 
ends : the belly, thighs, under wing coverts, and vent, 
like the back, but much paler ; the feathers of the 
breaſt, wing coverts, and lower part of the neck, are 
long, narrow, and pointed; the legs are yellow. 
This bird was brought to England by Mr. Lewis, 
navy ſurgeon, who had it alive from the governor of 
one our forts on the gold coaſt in Africa, where it had 
been kept tame for a long time, and was reckoned a 
ſcarce bird, by reaſon of being creſted... Like others 
of its race, it was very voracious : an experiment was 
tried how many fith it could take into the bill, and 
numbers of different ſizes were laid before the bird on 
the ground: it firſt attempted to take up one of ten 
pounds, but the bill would by no means raife it from 
the ground ; it then picked up as far as ten of the 
others, each weighing a pound, and ſtowed them care- 
Tully in the bag, arranging them along-fide each other, 
with the heads towards the throat; and after this it 
walked off very ſtately, with the bag hanging down to | 
his feet. The pouch held about two gallons of water. 


TRE CHARLES-TOWN PELICAN. 


SIZE. of the Canada gooſe. Colour of the plumage ' 
duſky above; white on the breaſt and belly; with a 
pouch capable of holding ſeveral gaJlons of water. 
Theſe abound in the bay of Charles-Town in Ame— 
rica, where they are continually fiſhing. Two ſpect- 
mens of birds ſimilar to the above, if not the ſame, are 
in the Hunterian Muſeum, The fize correſponds: 
the length four feet. Bill thirteen inches long, and 
differs from many in having that part of the upp#! 
mandible which is next the bale almoſt cylindrical, and 
not flat, though ſpreading out confiderably near the 


end: tne plumage brown above: head, neck, I 
under 
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under parts, browniſh white: the lower half of the 
back, in one ſpecimen, ſtriped black and duſky white; 
the feathers narrow, and edged with the laſt colour : 
in the other, the back is of a plain colour: the bag is 
of an enormous fize, taking up the greateſt part of 
the neck before : at the hind part of it, the feathers 
are much longer than the reſt ; yet neither the nape 
of the neck, nor back part of the head, were at all 
creſted. Theſe were brought from Cayenne. 


Tux ROUGH-BILLED PELICAN, 


THE fize of this ſpecies is between a gooſe and 2 
ſwan : length four feet fix inches. Bill thirteen inches, 
with the addition of ſome ſingular protuberances on 
the top of the upper mandible ; from the baſe of which 
for above ſeven inches, the ſurface 1s plane, as in other 
pelicans : at this part an elevated ridge begins, of 
about an inch and a half in height, and one-third of an 
inch in thickneſs; this continues about an inch and a 
half on the bill, and then other ſmaller ones riſe, of 
different fizes, and continue growing ſmaller, in an 
abrupt manner, to the end of the bill; the colour of 
the bill and ridge is reddiſh yellow, here and there in- 
clining to red: the under mandible and pouch as in- 
other ſpecies; but on each ſide, about the middle of 
the firſt, is a ſmall black ſpot, and the bag is ſtreaked 
with lines of black, which are pretty numerous on 
the fore part of it, moſtly ſo next the end of the bill: 
the plumage of the bird is wholly of a pure white, ex- 
cept the greater quills, Which are black: at the hind 
head the feathers are greatly elongated, forming a creit 
of four inches and a half in length: the legs are black. 
This ſpecies is found in ſeveral parts of America, hav- 
ing been ſeen at New York and in South Carolina. 


FRIGATE PELIC AN, ox MAN-or-WAR BIRD 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of the Muſcovy 
duck: length three feet, breadth fourteen, Ihe bill 
is 
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is flender, five inches long, and much curved at the 
point ; colour duſky ; from the baſe a reddiſh dark. 
coloured {kin ſpreads on each fide of the head, taking 
in the eyes: from the under mandible hangs a large 
membranaceous bag attached ſome way down the 
throat, as in the common pelican, and applied to the 
ſame uſes; the colour of this is a fine deep red, 
ſprinkled on the ſides with a few ſcattered feathers; 
and when dilated and reſting on the breaſt, really looks 
as if it was punctured and running with blood, from 
whence the fabulous notion of tearing open its boſom 
to feed its young, might moſt cafily have been taken. 

The whole plumage is browniſh black, except the 
wing coverts, which have a rufous tinge : the tail is 
long, and much forked : the outer feathers eighteen 
inches or more in length; the middle ones from ſe- 
ven to eight: the legs are ſmall, all the toes webbed 
together, and the webs deeply indented; the colour 
of them duſky red. The frigate pelican, or man-of. 
war bird, is chiefly, if not wholly, met with between 
the tropics, conſtantly out at ſea, being only ſeen on 
the wing. It is uſual with other birds, when fatigued 
with flying, to reſt on the ſurface of the water; but 


nature, from the exceeding length of wing ordained to 


this, has made the riſing therefrom utterly impoſſible, 
at leaſt writers not only inform us, but every one who 
has particularly noticed them avers the ſame; though 
perhaps this is no defect of nature, as it ſcarcely ſeems 
to require much reſt; at leaft, from the length of 
wing, and its apparent eaſy gliding motion (muck 
like that of the kite), it appears capable of ſuſtaining 
very long flights; for it is often ſeen above an hun- 
derd, and not unfrequently above two hundred, leagues 
from land. It has indeed been known to ſettle on the 
maſts of ſhips ; but this is not a frequent circumſtance, 
though it will often approach near, and hover about 
the top-maſt flag. Sometimes it ſoars ſo high as to 


be ſcarcely viſible, and at other times approaches 
ſurkacs 
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ſurface of the fea, where, hovering at ſome diſtance, 


the moment it eſpies a fiſh, it darts down on it with 
the utmoſt rapidity, ſeldom without ſucceſs, flying 
upwards again as quick as it deſcended. It is alſo ſeen 
to attack the boobies, and other hirds which have 


caught a fiſh, when it obliges them to diſgorge it, and 


they take care. to ſeize it before it falls into the water. 
It is an enemy to the flying fiſh ; for, on their being 


attacked by the d lohin, and other voracious: enemies 


in the ſea, theſe ſemivolatiles leap out of the water in 


cluſters, making uſe of their long fins as wings to buoy _ 


them up in the air, which they are enabled to do fo 
long as they remain wet; but the moment they be- 
come dry are uſeleſs, and they drop into their proper 
element again : during their flight the frigate darts in 
among them, and ſeizes one or two at leaſt, Theſe 
birds know the exact place where the fiſhes will riſe, 
from the bubbling of the water, which directs them to 
the ſpot ; in this they are accompanied by gulls and 
other birds, who act in concert with them. 

Theſe birds, though not uncommon every where 
within the tropics, yet are leſs frequent in ſome 
places than in others. They were ſeen by Cook in 
305 degrees. In the old route of navigators they are 
mentioned frequently, as being met with at Aſcenſion 
Ifand, Ceylon, Eaſt Indies, and China. Dampier 
ſaw them in great plenty in the Ifland of Aves in the 
Weſt Indies. Our later navigators deſcribe them as 
frequenting various places of the South Sea, about the 
Marqueſas, Eaſter Iſles, and New Caledonia, alſo at 
Otaheite, though at this laſt place not in ſuch plenty 
as in many others. They dre ſaid to make their neſts 
on trees, if any are within a proper diſtance, otherwiſe 
on the rocks. They lay one or two eggs, of a fleſh- 
colour, marked with crimſon ſpots. Th young birds 
are Covered with greyiſh white down: legs of the fame 
colour, and the bill white; the ſpace round the eve is 
naked, and the nail of the mid-toe, like the boobies, 
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3060 NATURAL HISTORY 
indented within. Thus the frigate, though born the 
perſecutor of the boobies, is related to them by con- 


ſanguinity ; ſad example in nature, of animals, which, 


like ourſelves, find often the moſt inveterate focs 
among their own kindred, 5 

Synony mes. —Pelecanus aquilus, Linn. La fregate, 
Briſſ. and Buffon. Fregata avis, Ray. Rabihorcado, 


Mill. Man- of- war bird, Brown and Edwards. Frigate 


bird, Ab. and Lath. 


LESSER FRIGATE, ox MAN-or-WAR BIRD. 


THIS is a trifle ſmaller than the laſt, meaſuring 
two feet nine inches in length : extent from wing to 
wing five feet and a half. The bill five inches long, 
and red ; the baſe of it, and bare ſpace round the eye, 
of the ſame colour: the noſtrils are ſufficiently appa- 
rent, and appear near the baſe ; ſhape of the bill as in 


the larger one: the head, hind part of the neck, and 
upper parts of the body and wings, are ferruginous 


brown: the throat, fore part of the neck, and breaſt, 


white: tail greatly forked, as in the other: legs of a 


dirty yellow. Some have ſuppoſed that the greater 
and leſſer frigates are the fame bird, in different pe- 
riods of age. 


WIIITE-HEADED FRIGATE PELICAN. 


SIZE. of a large duck : length near three feet. Bill 
five inches long; colour duſky, except at the tip, 
where it is very pale, nearly white; both mandibles 
are hooked: the ſides of the head covered with feathers: 
the head, and fore part of the neck, are white, finiſh- 
ing in a point on the laſt : the breaſt and belly are allo 


—_— 


white: except theſe, the reſt of the plumage is brown: 


the tail ferked : legs reddiſh brown. I his is in the 
Hunterian Muſeum. In the ſame collection there 1s 
another very like it, with the head and half the neck 
all round white, paſſing on the fore part down the 


bicaſ, and ending between the legs: ſides of the 
5 | body, 


— . r . on 
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body, and the vent, brown; which, as in the other, is 
the general colour of the reſt of the plumage : legs red- 
diſh brown: middle toes ſerrated : neither of theſe 
were bare on the fides of the head, nor had any ap- 
pearance of a pouch on the under mandible. Not far 
different from the above is one mentioned by Oſbeck. 
In his bird the cere at the baſe of the bill (he ſays) is 
blue, and extends to the eyes; the temples, or ſides 
of the head, being naked: the tongue large, almoſt 
trifid at the top; the corner at the bottom ſplit: the 
head, fore part of the neck, breaſt, and belly, white: 
the general colour of the reſt of the plumage black: 
tail forked, giving the idea of a pair of ſciſſars: legs 
black. This he met with at the Iſle of Aſcenſion, 
where it is very tame, and does not appear to be afraid 
of mankind. He ſuppoſes it incapable of fiſhing for 
itſelf, as he obſerved it to be on the watch till ſome 
other bird had caught a fiſh; which it immediately 
purſued, and obliged the ſucceſsful captor to render 
up his prey, by returning it by the mouth, on which 
this de predator ſeized the fiſh, and ceaſed farther per- 


ſecution. 


Tue PALMERSTON FRIGATE PELICAN. 


LENGTH three feet two inches. Bill five inches 
and a half long, and hooked at the end, as in the cor- 
morant: colour black; ſpace round the eyes well fea- 
thered ; the upper part of the head, neck, and body, 
brown, with a greeniſh gloſs: the wing coverts neareſt 
the body dark gloſſy green: fore part of the neck 
mottled brown and white ; the reſt of the under parts 
white: vent black: tail forked ; the ſhafts of all the 
feathers white: legs duſky black; the middle claw 
ſerrated on the inſide. Inhabits the iſland of Palmer- 


ſton, in the South Seas. It is in the collection of Sir 
Joſeph Banks. | | 
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308 NATURAL HISTORY 
THE CORMORANT. 


IN Greek oN 2225, from Ganexpeo;, bald, and vet, a 


raven. The Spaniſh name cuhervo calve has the ſame 


fignttcation : * and the notion of water or fea raven is 


implied in modern Latin, in Italian, in German, and 
Sileſian, by the appellations of corvus aqualicus, cor vo 
marino, waſjer-rabe, ſee rabe. In Swediſh, it is term- 
ed Haft- Jaeder ; in Norwegian, ſkary ; and in the iſle 
of Feroe, bupting ; ; in Poliſh, krukwodny; in ſome of 
the French provinces it is ſtiled cret pęſeberot, or dirt- 
fiſher. Dr. Kay, in Geſner, conjectures, that cormo- 


rant is a corruption ct corvorant, corvus vorans, or de- 


vourin raven: and Pennant and Latham have adopted 
corvorant, But it is doubtful whether, for the ſake of 
a ſpecious etymology, we ſhould alter a word of ſuch 
common uſe in our language: the derivation aſſigned 
above is beſides more probable. | 

The name of this bird was formerly pronounced 
cormoran or cormarin, contracted from corvus mari- 
nus or ſca raven: yet it reſembles the raven in nothing 


but its black plumage, and even this is downy, and of 


a lighter ſhade. It is a pretty large bird with webbed 
feet, which ſwims and dives with equal facility, and 


devours multitud-s of fiſh : it is nearly of the bulk of 


the gooie, of a narrower form, rather thin than thick, 
and lengthened by a large tail more ſpread than uſual 
in the aquatic birds ; this tail conſiſts of fourteen ſtiff 
feathers like thoſe of the woodpecker's tail: they are 
black gloſſed with green, like almoſt all the reſt of the 
lIumage; the back is waved with black fe toons on a 
3 ground; but theſe ſhides vary in different in- 
dividuals, for Salerne ſays, that the colour of the piu- 
mage is ſometimes a grecniſn black: all of them have 
two white ſpots on tne outſide ot the legs; with a 
white gorget, which embraces the top of the neck like 
a chin- piece; there are white feathery filaments like 


Ws, tuck on the "Pp of the neck and the upper 


. 
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part of the head, of which the front and the ſides are 
bald: a ſkin, alſo naked, clothes the under ſide of the 
bill, which is ſtrait to the point, where it is bent into 

a very ſharp hook. 4 
The cormorant is one of the few birds which have 
four toes connected together by a ſingle piece of mem- 
brane. We might thence infer that it is a very great 
ſwimmer; yet it remains leſs in the water than many 
other aquatic bird, whoſe ſoles are neither ſo continu- 
ous nor io broad: it frequently flies and perches on 
trees. Ariſtotle aſcribes this habit to it alone of all the 
paimiped birds, but it is common to the pelican, the 
booby, the frigate, the anhinga, and the tropic bird; 
and-what 18 ſingular, theſe birds, together with it, form 
the ſmall number ot the aquatic ſpecies which have the 
four toes connected by continuous membranes. This 


coincidence has induced modern ornithologiſts to range 


theſe birds under the generic name of pelican. 

The cormorant is ſo dextrous in fiſhing, and fo vo- 
ractous, that, when it viſits a pool, it commits alone 
more havoc than a whole flock of other piſcivorous 
birds. Fortunately, it reſides almoſt conſtantly on the 
ſea-ſhores, and ſeldom occurs in inland countries. As 
it can remain a long time plunged, and ſwims under 
water with the rapidity of a dart, its prey ſcarcely ever 
 elcapes, and it almoſt always emerges holding a fiſh 
acroſs in its bill: to ſwallow the victim it employs a 
ſingular expedient ; it toſſes up the fiſh in the air, and 
dextrouſly catches the head in failing, ſo that the fins 


lie flat and favour the paſſage down the throat, while 


the membranous ſkin that lines the under fide of its 
bill ſtretches to admit the whble body of the fiſh, which 


is often very large in proportion to the neck of the bird. 


In ſome countries, as in China, and formerly in 
England, the ſkill of the cormorant in fiſhing was 
turned to profit: for, by buckling a ring about the 
lower part of its neck, to prevent deglutition, and ac- 
cuſtoming it to return with its acquiſitions in its bill to its 

ä EE maſter, 
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Dand an unpleaſant taſte, it is not always deſpiſed by 
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maſter, it was made a domeſtic fiſher. On the rivers of 
China, the cormorants, thus buckled, are perched on 
the prows of boats, and on a ſignal being given, by 
ſtriking the water with an oar, they plunge into that 
element, and quickly emerge with a fiſh, which is taken 
out of their bill; and this toil is continued, till its maſ. 
ter, ſatisfied with the earnings, looſens its collar, and 
permits it to fiſh for its own account. 

Hunger alone gives activity to the cormorant; it 
becomes lazy and ſluggiſh after its appetite is glutted. 
It inclines to fat, and though it has a very ſtrong ſmel], 


failors, to whom the ſimpleſt and coarſeſt fare is often 
more delicious than the moſt exquiſite viands to our 
delicate palates. 

Theſe birds are plentifully found in England, par- 


ticularly on the Needle and Freſhwater rocks, at the 
back of the Ifle of Wight : on Dover cliffs, and on 
molt of our rocky ſhores. They abound in many 
places of the old continent; on the ſhores of the Caſpian c 
Sea they ſometimes colle& in immenſe flocks ; andare ( 
frequent in the Lake Baikal ; they inhabit the Cape of 4 

Good Hope; and are common in the Philippine Iſles, 

New Holland, New Zealand, &c. They are found 

in many parts of the continent of America, being met 
with in Hudſon's Bay, New York, and from thence cc 
as low as Carolina: at the laſt place they are ſeen in . 
March and April, when the herrings run up the creeks, T 
at which time they may be obſerved fitting on the logs cu 
of wood which fall into the water, waiting for the paſ- th 
ſing by of the fiſhes. Our late navigators met with it on 
in Nootka Sound. : I bit 
The cormorant is likewiſe very frequent on all the the 
northern ſhores, quite to Kamtſchatka; in Greenland the 
it remains the whole year, and builds on the tops of the 
the crags, laying three or more pale green eggs, the dt 
ſize of thoſe of à gooſe ; but theſe prove ſo very fœtid ber 
vas 


at 


and diſguſting, that the Greenlanders will ſcarce evet 


or S116D'S;: 311 
eat them. The ſkin is very tough, and 1s uſed by the 


Greenlanders for garments ; they alſo ſometimes eat 
the fleſh ; and the ſkin of the throat, like others of this 
claſs, ſerves them for bladders to buoy up their ſmaller 
kinds of fiſhing darts. 


The head of the cormorant is ſenſibly flat, like that 
of moſt diving birds; its eyes are placed very much 


forward, and near the corners of the bill, whoſe ſub- 
ſtance is very hard, and ſhining like horn; the feet are 
black, ſhort, and very ſtrong ; the middle nail is ſer- 
rated interiorly, like that of the heron ; the pinions are 
very long, but clothed with ſhort quills, which makes 
it fly heavily. | | 

Specific character of the cormorant, pelecanus carbs : 
«Its tail is rounded, its body black, its head ſome- 
what creſted.” It makes its neſt with ſticks, ſea- weed, 
graſs, & c. and lays fix or ſeven eggs, which are white 
and of an oblong ſhape. Synony mes. — Cormoran, 
Buff. Pelecanus carbo, Linn. and Gmel. Phalacro- 
corax, Geſner and Briſſon. Morfex, Geſner and Aldrov. 
Carbo aquaticus, Ggner. Corvus aquaticus, Ge/n. Ale 
drov. Jobnſt. xe. . | 


Tux COMMON SHAG. 


THE heavineſs or rather indglence natural! to all the 
cormorants, is {till more remarkable in the preſent ; 
which has, for that reaſon been ſtyled the ſhag or ninny. 
This ſpecies is not leſs diffuſed than the former: it oc- 
curs particularly in the iflands, and the extremities of 
the ſouthern continents. Cook and Forſter found it 
on the iſland of Georgia ; which, though not inha- 
bited, and almoſt inacceflible*by man, is ſtocked with 
theſe little cormorants, which ſhare the domain with 
the penguins, and lodge among the tufts of ruſhy graſs, 
the only vegetable production in that weary tract. 
Staten- land is ſimilar, and contains likewiſe great num- 
bers of birds. An iſland in the Straits ot Magellan 
vas ſo full of them, that Captain Cook called it Shag 

Iiland. 
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places more retired. We have ſeen all theſe animals 


of Man. They Are found 4lſo On the ſhores ot Pruti- 
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Iſland. It is in theſe extremities of the globe that na- 
ture, benumbed with cold, has allowed five or fy 
ſpecies ſtill to ſubſiſt, the laſt inhabitants of the terri- 
tories invaded by the progreſs of refrigeration : they 
live in calm apathy amidſt the dead filence which has 
there eſtabliſhed its gloomy reign. © One is aſtoniſh- 
ed, ſays Captain Cook, „at the peace which pre- 
vails in this land. The animals that inhabit it would 
ſeem to have formed a league not to difturb their mu- 
tual tranquillity. The ſea- lions occupy the greateſt 
part of the coaſt ; the white bears reſide in the interior 
part of the iſland ; and the ſhags lodge in the loftieſt 
rocks: the penguins ſettle where they have eaſieſt 
communication with the ſea ; and the other birds chuſe 


intermingled and walking together, like cattle or poul- 
try in a farm-yard, without offering the leaſt injury 
to each other.” : | 

In theſe dreary waſtes, naked, and - almoſt frozen, 
the ſhags breed in the ragged ſides of rocks, or the 
projecting cliffs that overhang the ocean. In ſome 
parts, their neſts are found among ſmall patches of flags, 
or in the tall tufts of the.coarſe graſs which we have 
mentioned. There they inhabit, collected in thou- 
ſands : the report of a muſket does not diſperſe them; 
they only riſe a few feet, and alight again into their 
neits. Nor need we uſe fire-arms, for they may be 
felled with ſticks, and yet their companions will not be 
alarmed, or endeayour to eſcape from the maſlacre, 


Their fleſh, eſpecially that of the young ones, is pretty Th 
good food. "Eheſe birds do not ftray far into the ſea, it h 
and ſeldom loſe fight of land. Like the penguins, moy 
they are clothed with a very thick plumage, wel Gm 
adapted to guard againſt the ſevere and continual cold cory 
of the frozen regions which they inhabit. Cran 
The ſhags are very numerous on the coaſts of 
Cornwall ard in the Iriſh fea, particularly on the Ile L 


{ia, 
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fa, and in Holland near Sevenhuis, where they breed WH 
on tall trees. Willoughby ſays, that they ſwim with 4148 
their body entirely immerſed, and only their head out 5 1 
of the water; and that they are as nimble and alert in 1 
that element as they are ſluggiſh on land, and eſcape 1 "© 
the ſhot by diving the inſtant they perceive the flaſh, 4 $i 
In general, the ſhag has the ſame natural habits with $408 
thoſe of the cormorant, which it reſembles in its figure 1 
and in its colours: the difference conſiſts in this, that 1 1 
its body and limbs are ſmaller and more ſlender, its 1 
plumage brown under the body, its throat not naked, ni 1 
and that there are only twelve quills in the tail. Some i 1 


ornithologiſts have ſtiled the ſhag the palmiped jay: 
but this is as little proper as the appellation of water- 
raven given to the cormorant. The cornea of the eye 
is of a bright red, and the cryſtalline approaches the 
ſpherical form, as in fiſh ; the baſe of the bill is fur- 
niſhed with a red ſkin, which alſo ſurrounds the eye: 
the aperture of the noſtrils is ſo narrow a ſlit as to have 
eſcaped obſervers, who have aſſerted, that the cormo- 
rants, both the greater and the leſſer, want the noſtrils: 
the greateſt toe in theſe two ſpecies 1s the outer, com- 
poſed of five phalanges, the next one containing three, 
the third three, and the laſt, which is the ſhorteſt, only 
two: the feet are of a ſhining black, and armed with 
pointed nails: under the feathers there 1s a very fine 
down, as thick as that of the ſwan; and ſmall ſilky 
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feathers, cloſe like velvet, cover the head. . 
Specific character of the ſhag, pelecanus graculus: T4. 
ts tail is rounded ; its body black, below brown; 1 
it has twelve wing-quills.” Synonymes.— Petit cor- 1 tt 
moran, ou nigaud, Puff. Pelècanus graculus, Linn. and | BAY | 
mel. Phalacrocorax minor, Briff. Graculus palmipes, 1 
corvus aquaticus minor, Aldrov. Sibb, &c. Shag, or 1 
crane, Ray and Vill. 1 
TRI CRESTED SHAG. fa 
LENGTH two feet three inches: breadth three 1 1 
feet ſx: weight three pounds and three quarters. The | $M 


Vor. V. No. 75. LK. bill | 1 
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Ii NATURAL HISTORY 


bill is four inches long, narrow, duſky, and hooked at 
the end: irides fine green: on each fide the head a 
long tuft of duſky feathers reaching beyond the crown, 
forming a fine creſt ; the head, neck, and lower part 
of the back, gloſly green : . the upper part of the back 
and wing coverts the ſame, edged with purpliſh black: 
belly duſky : tail of a duſky green, conſiſting of twelve 
feathers : legs duſky black. 

This inhabits Great Britain, and the vaſt precipices 
about Holyhead and the back of the Ifle of Wight, in 
May and June ; alſo Norway, Iceland, and Greenland, 
but in the latter 1s not very common Mr. Pennant 
obſerves, that he met with ſeveral ſhags in the He- 
brides, but faw none with the creſt; hence we may 
ſuppoſe it to be ſomewhat rare. 

Synonymes.—Pelecanus criſtatus, Faun. Groen! 


Creſted ſhag, Arf. Zool. No. 583. Br. Zool. ii. p. 292. 


TAZ VIOLET .SHAG. | 
THIS bird is ſaid to be wholly black, gloſſed with 


violet. The fize not aſcertained. It is found about 
Kamtſchatka and the iſles. One greatly ſimilar to this 
is in the Leverian Muſeum : the eolour of plumage, 
and ſize, as above-mentioned ; but the top of the head 
is furniſhed with a long pointed creſt, ſtanding upright. 

Synonyme. — Violet corvorant, Ar. Zool. p. 584: 


THE RED-FACED SHAG. 


THIS is ſomewhat leſs than the cormorant : length 
two feet ten inches. Bill three inches and a half long; 
the baſe of a reddiſh green, the end black: round the 
eye a bare ſkin of a reddiſh colour: head and neck 
dark blackiſh green ; on the middle of the neck be- 
fore a few ſiender white narrow feathers, thinly inter- 
ſperſed among the others, many of them two inches 
and a half in length: back and wings duſky black, 
but gloſſy; the back has alſo a glofs of green in ſome 


lights, with here and there a white ſlender facie ; 
7 | the 


OF: KD $. 315 
large patch of white feathers : tail ſix inches in length, 
conſiſting of twelve feathers: colour of the quills 
black: legs black. | | 
It inhabits Kamtſchatka, chiefly about the rocky 
and craggy places on the ſea coaſts, where it builds its 
neſt in June. The eggs are the ſize of a hen's, of a 
green colour, and very ill taſted ; notwithſtandin 
which the natives think it worth while to climb the 
rocks for them at the hazard of their lives. Like 
others of the genus it feeds on fiſh, {ſwallowing them 
whole. It flies well and ſwiftly ; but riſes with difli- 
culty from the ground. While fitting on the rocks it 
is very ſtupid, being overcome with ſleep, and not 
eaſily rouſed ; hence the natives catch them eaſily, by 
means of nets thrown over them, or nooſes at the end 
of long poles; and not unfrequently theſe filly birds 
ſuffer themſelves to be taken one after another to the 
very laſt. As a food, every one but a'Kamtſchadale 
muſt refuſe it, yet this nation think 1t very tolerable, 
whether owing to the method of cocking or not, is 
uncertain: their method is to roaſt it in holes in the 
earth, whole, without plucking off the feathers, or 
taking out the entrails, and after it is done enough 
they ſkin and eat it. It is ſaid to have no tongue; 
yet it is averred that it cries morning and evening, not 
greatly unlike the blowing of a trumpet. By ſome 
this bird has been called tne fea raven. 

Spnonymes.—Red-faced corvorant, 4:7. Zool. p. 
584. Urile, Hist. Kamtſch. p. 157. 


Tus SPOTTED SHAG. 


LENGTH two- fect, or more: bill three inches 
long, of a pale blueiſh lead-colour; in ſome yellow; 
the tip hooxed : round the eyes bare, and of a duſky 
red : the chin, throat, and tore-part of the neck, are 
nearly black; as are the forehead, hind part of the 
neck, and beginning of the back: juſt over the fore- 

Rr2 | head 


the belly is wholly black: on each ſide of the rump a 
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216 NATURAL HISTORY 
head ariſe ſome long feathers, forming a pointed creſt; 
and at the hind part of the head a ſecond, not unlike 


the firſt, but rather longer, ſome of the feathers mea- 


ſuring an inch and a half: juſt over the eye begins a 
line of white, which paſſes down on each fide of the 
neck quite to the wing, and growing broader as it pro- 
ceeds downwards: the middle of the back, and the 
wings, are of a browniſh aſh-colour, each feather tip- - 
ped at the end with a round ſpot of black, largeſt on 


the wing coverts, but no where bigger than a ſmall 


pea : quills not ſpotted : from the middle of the back 
to the end of the tail, and from between the legs to 
the vent, black gloſſed with green: tail three inches in 
length, rounded at the end; that and the quills plain 
black: legs deep brown, or black. In ſome the 
bill is reddiſh, and the legs dull yellow: the chin 


white, covered with feathers, and deſtitute of creſt : 


the feathers of the ſides near the vent ſtreaked with 


white: thighs black: the ſtripe on each fide of the 
neck not ſo diſtinct; and the black on the neck leſs 
pure. Whether this conſtitutes the difference of ſex 
mult be left to future obſervation. This ſpecies inha- 
bits New Zealand, and builds among the rocks; it is 
met with principally in Queen Charlotte's Sound, 
where it is known by the name of pa degga-degea. 
Synonyme.—Creſted ſhag, Cook's laſt Voy. I. p. 151 


. Tus: CARUNCULATED SHAG. 


ABOUT the ſize of the laſt. Bill duſky : fides of 
the head bare of feathers: between the bill and eye 
much carunculated, and red; the reſt of the ſpace 
round the eye aſn- colour; the orbits of a fine maza- 
rine. blue, and elevated; and over the eye is a tuber- 
cle larger than the reſt: the irides are whitiſh, or ver) 
pale brown: the head ſomewhat flat on the ſides, and 
the crown rather full of feathers : the top of the head, 
and ſides of it, the hind part of the neck, and all the 
upper parts of the body, the wings, and tail, are — 

„„ exce 
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except a longiſh patch of white on the wing coverts: 
the forehead, chin, and all beneath, white: the legs 
are fleſn- colour, or very pale brown. | | 

This inhabits New Zealand ; and is found in Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, though not in plenty ; but was 
met with by millions in Staaten Land; and is ſaid by 
our voyagers to build in towns. By this 1s meant 
when they form themſelves into ſocieties, and take cer- 
tain places to themſelves. They make the neſt near 
the edges of the cliffs, on the tops of the tufts of 

raſs, which are flat and broad above, occaſioned by 
theſe birds building upon them from year to year. 


Tux MAGELLANIC SHAG. 


LENGTH thirty inches: bill three inches long, 
and black: ſides of the head, and the chin, bare, and 
reddiſh ; but the middle of the laſt is ſomewhat downy : 
the head and neck, as far as the breaſt, the back, wings, 
and tail, are of a deep black; the head and neck ſome- 

what glofly, and the feathers of the firſt ſeem full, 
making that part appear larger than it is; but the head 
is by no means creſted : behind each eye a ſpot of 
- White: the under parts, from the breaſt, are alſo 
white; and the fide feathers under the wings ſtriped 
with white: thighs black: the quills and tail are deep 
black; the lat cuneiform, and four inches in length : 
legs pale brown. It inhabits Terra del Fuego. Is alſo 
met with at Staaten Land; and is gregarious, like 
others of this genus. In Chriſtmas Sound it builds by 
thouſands among the rocks, chuſing ſuch places where 
they project over the ſea, or at leaſt where they riſe per- 
pendicularly, that in caſe the young fall out, they may 
take no harm, dropping only into the water. They 
are ſaid to make holes in the rock, ſuitable to thei 
Purpoſe, 5 55 | 
Tux PIED SHAG. 


_ LENGTH two feet fix inches: bill four inches and 
ahalf ; formed as in the common ſhag ; the top of it 
duſky 
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duſky ; the bare ſpace about the eye, yellow: over 


the eyes a narrow ſtreak of a pale colour: the top of 


the head, hind part of the neck, back, wings, and tail, 
are brown; the middle of the back, and wing coverts, 
paleſt; the margins of the laſt almoſt white, or very 
pale: the lower part of the back, rump, and thighs, 


very deep brown, nearly black: quills black; ſome 


of thoſe neareſt the body have pale tips: tail brown 
black, rounded in ſhape, and ſix inches or more in 
length; the outer margins and ſhafts white : the un- 


legs fleſh-colour : claws duſky. 


der parts, from the chin to the vent, wholly white: 


This ſpecies inhabits New Zealand, and was met 


with frequently in Queen Charlotte's Sound. 


It 


builds in trees, on which a dozen or more are ſeen at 


ONCce, 


The egg 1s two inches and a half long, rather 


ſmaller than that of a hen, and of a pale bluiſh white, 


Tux TUFTED SHAG. 


LENGTH two feet ten inches: bill two inches 
and a half long ; colour duſky yellow : round the eye 


bare: the head, and ſides above the eye, the hind part 


of the neck, and all the upper parts of the body, 
wings, and tail, black: the feathers on the top of the 
head are very long, forming a pointed upright tuft, 
ſomewhat tending forwards: on the wing coverts is an 
oblong patch of white: and the under parts, from 
chin to vent, are alſo white: the tail is four inches and 


a half in length, rounded in ſhape, and oppoſe] x 
This 


fourteen feathers: the legs pale yellow brown. 


was brought from Queen Charlotte's Sound, and is in 


the Hunterian Muſeum. 


Tue AFRICAN SHAG. 


SIZE, of a teal: length twenty inches: bill hooked 
at the tip: round the eyes bare: colour of the upper 
mandible of a brown black; the reſt of the bill dirty 


yellowiſh white: the plumage on the upper parts 


0 
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the head and neck brown black : middle of the back 
and rump gloſſy black: ſcapulars and wing coverts 
blue grey, each feather margined all round, and tipped 


with black: the three firſt greater quills pale brown, 


inclining to cinnamon; the reſt brown black: ſecon- 
daries as long as the quills, of a duſky black, edged 
with brown: the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers, is 
cuneiform in ſhape, the two middle feathers. being ſe- 
ven inches long, the outer three inches and a half only ; 
the four middle ones, and the outer on each fide, are 
pale brown, the others black: the chin is white: fore 
part of the neck mottled duſky white and black : belly 


much the ſame, with a mixture of brown: legs black. 
Inhabits Africa, 


THE DWARF SHAG. 


THIS ſpecies is ſcarcely ſo big as a teal. The bill, 
legs, and ſhape, exactly correſponding with thoſe of the 
common ſhag : the body black, with a caſt of green 

about the neck and breaſt: wing coverts obſcure 
brown, each feather margined with gloſſy black: 
about the eyes dotted with white, but the ſpots not 
very numerous: on the neck, | breaſt, and fides, are 
allo a few ſcattered ſpots, which ariſe from pencils of 
very tender hairs of that colour, which are intermixed, 
and appear here and there among the feathers : the tail 
is compoſed of twelve feathers, is ſtiff, long, and cu- 
neiform, as in the ſhag. The female is wholly brown, 
or a dull olack, and not ſpotted. This ſpecies is met 
with about the Caſpian Sea, among others of the ge- 
nus; alſo on the river Jaick, about Gurgjef. 
Synonyme,—Pelecanus pygmæus, Pallas. 


THE GANNET. 

LINNA Us gave the name of pelecanus Laſſanus to 
this ſpecies, becauſe it is a native of the Bals: iſle, a 
ſtupendous rock in the Frith of Forth, near E.din- 
burgn. It is about the ſize of a common gooſe; 
Weight 
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In particular that of the Baſs in Scotland. It generally 


December, as far ſouth as the coaſt of Liſbon and Gi- 
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weight ſeven pounds; length near three feet; alar entent 
fix. Bill blueiſh aſh-colour; the length fix inches; 
noſtrils placed in a furrow: inſide of the mouth black: 
a naked blue ſkin ſurrounds the eyes, and the baſe of 
the bill: the throat is bare, and the ſkin very dilata- 
ble, forming a pouch capable of containing five or fix 
herrings : irides yellowiſh : the general colour of the 
plumage 1s white ; but the crown, and upper parts of 
the neck, at the back-part, are buff-colour : the baſ- 
tard wing, and greater quills, black : the tail conſiſts 
of twelve feathers, and 1s cuneiform : the legs black, 
marked with a ſtripe of pea-green before : the claw of 
the middle toe pectinated, like that of the heron. 
The male and female are much alike; and the young 
birds, during the firſt year, are duſky, ſpeckled with 
white. The gannet inhabits all the northern iſles, but 


firſt makes its appearance in March, and after mak- 
ing a circuit of the iſland, departs in October or No- 
vember. This race ſeems to be in purſuit after the 
herrings and pilchards, whoſe motions it watches; and 
fiſhermen know the coming of theſe fiſh by the appear- 
ance of the birds. That this is the inducement ſeems 
probable, as they. are likewiſe ſeen, in the month of 


braltar, plunging for ſardines, a ſpecies of pilchard, 
The gannet is alio common on the coaſts of Norway, 
and thoſe of Iceland, and now and then are met with 
on the ſouthern coaſts of Greenland. In America, 
they are found on the coaſts of Newfoundland, where 
it breeds; migrating in winter as far as Carolina. 
They were alſo met with frequently by our ſcveral 
voyagers in many parts of the ſouthern ocean. 
Their neſt is compoſed of various matter, ſuch 3s 
graſs and ſea- plants, intermixed with any thing the 
bird finds floating on the water, It lays only one egg 
which is white, rather leſs than that of a gooſe ; 1 


this egg be taken, away, the bird will lay a 2 
| 8 } 
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and, ſhould this be taken alſo, a third; but on the loſs 
of the laſt, it can furniſh no more that ſeaſon. They 
place their neſt in the clef:'s of the rock, and the com. 
mon people believe that they perform the office of in- 
cubation ſtanding on one foot, a notion ſuggeſted pro- 
bably by the breadth of its ſole. Hence, it is alledged, 
they received the name of ſole- an gegſe; but Mar- 


* 
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— 


z 
F 
: 
; 
| 
| 
tin informs us, that this word is of Iriſh or Erſe deri. 1 
vation, and ſignifies quick- ſighted; theſe birds being 1 13 
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noted for the bright luſtre of their eyes. The foot, 
however, is widely palmated, and the middle and outer 
toes are each near four inches long, and all the four 
are connected by an entire piece of membrane: the 
ſkin does not adhere to the body; it is connected to 
it only by ſmall bundles of fibres placed at equal di(- 
tances, ſuch as one or two inches, and capable of be- 
ing extended as much ; ſo that the ſkin may be drawn 
out like a membrane, and inflated like a bladder. The 
bird, no doubt, thus ſwells itſelf to diminiſh its ſpecific 
gravity, and facilitate its flight ; yet no ducts can be 
traced from the thorax to the cuticle : but perhaps the 
air penetrates it through the cellular texture, as in 
many other birds. | 

Specific character of the gannet, pelecanus baſſanus: 
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Its tail is wedge- ſnaped; its body white ; its bill, | 
its primary wing-quills black; its face blue.” Though | 
large and heavy, they are very dexterous fiſhers ; they "= 
deſcend from a vaſt height, and plunge many fathoms Wo 
under water. In Scotlond they are uſualiy called ſo- 2 
lan-geeſe; in Cornwall and Ireland gannets; and in „ 
Wales gan. The inhabitants of St, Kilda, we are aſ- | FEY wi 
ſured by Martin, take above twenty-two thouſand of | Thy i 
the young birds annually, beſides a prodigious num- = W. 
ber of eggs. Theſe ſpoils are the chief ſubliftence of IH | 
theſe hardy iſlanders, and they itore up their provi- 1 
ons in pyramidal ſtone buildings, covering them over js 1 | 
with peat-aſhes: The craig of Ailſa reſembles much FEY it 
11 appearance the Baſs-iſle: of the latter, we have the 11 "i 
owing elegant deſcription, by the immortal diſco- 1 
Vol. V. No. 76. 8 8 | coverer 4 
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verer of the circulation of the blood, Dr. Harvey, 
« There is a ſmall iſland which the Scotch call the 
Baſs, not above a mile in circuit. In the months of 
June and July, the ſurface of this iſland is fo ſtrewed 
with neſts, and eggs, and young birds, that a perſon 
can hardly ſet his foot without treading on them. And 
ſo vaſt is the multitude of thoſe which fly over head, 
that, like clouds, they darken the ſun and the ſky ; and 
ſuch 1s their clangorous noiſe, that you can ſcarce hear 
the voice of your companions. If from the ſummit of 
the lofty precipice, you look towards the ſea which 
ſpreads below, you will perceive, wherever you turn 
your eyes, birds innumerable of various kinds, ſwim- 
ming and hunting for their prey. If failing round, 


vou ſurvey the impending cliff, you will ſee in every 
crag and fiſſure of the indented rock, birds of all forts 


and fizes, which would out- number the ſtars that 


appear in a clear night. If from a diſtance you behold 


the flocks roving about the iſland, you would ima- 
gine them to be a vaſt ſwarm of bees.“ 

Synonymes. —Pelecanus Baſſanus, Linn. and Gme!. 
Sula Baſſana, Briſſ. Anſer Baſſanus, Si“. Ray. Chart. 
Anſer Baſſanus, vel Scoticus, Geſner and Aldrov. Sula 
hoieri, Claſius and Will. Solan gooſe, Will. and Al. 


TAE LESSER GANNET. 


SIZE of the Muſcovy duck : length two feet ſeven 
inches. Bill five inches long, ſeri ted on the edges, 
and reddiſh : ſpace between the bill and eyes naked, 
and of the ſame colour: throat naked, duſky black: 
general colour of the plumage white, except the greater 
wing coverts and quills, which are black: the ſcapu- 
lars are alſo black at the ends: the tail conſiſts of four- 
teen feathers ; is cuneiform in ſhape ; the baſe white, 
but black the reſt of their length: the legs red: the 
middle claw broad and ſerrated, 1 

This ſpecies is ſaid to inhabit China, where it! 
callea bubbi; and is ſuppoſed to be one of the ſorts 
uſed by the Chineſe to catch fiſh, à ring being placed 


round 


8 
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round the neck. Some birds have thoſe parts of a 
deep brown which in others are black. The male 1s 
faid to be wholly black, with a hoary belly: but this 
is doubtful. 

Specific character of the leſſer gannet, pelecanus pi 92 
cator: be Its tail is wedge-ſhaped ; its body white ; all 
its wing- quills black; its face red.“ Synonymes. — 
Pelecanus piſcator, Lyn. and Gmel. Sula candida, Briſ. 
Leſſer gannet, Loth. 


Tus LEAST GANNET, 
SIZE. of a duck : length twenty inches, Bill trait, 


as in the common gannet, and ſhaped like it ; colour 
reddiſh brown, with a duſky or black point ; the baſe, 
and ſkin round the eye, of a deep red. The plumage 
is wholly white, except the wings, ſcapulars, and mid- 
dle of the back, which are duſky, and the quills black: 
the tail is even at the end: legs blood red. 
This bird is in the Leverian Muſeum; and Dr. 
Latham ſuppoſes it to be a variety of the lefſer gannet. 
It differs chiefly in being ſmaller, and in having the 
tail-feathers white throughout, which in the other are 
only white at the A: the reſt. of the length being 
black, 


Tux COMMON BOOBY. 
IN every organized being, inſtin& diſplays itſelf by 


a chain of conſiſtent habits, which all tend to its pre- 


ſervation ; and this internal ſenſe directs them to ſhun 


what is hurtful, and to ſeek what may contribute to 


the ſupport, and even the enjoyment, of life. T heſe 
birds, however, ſeem to have received from nature 
only half that faculty: armed with a firm bill, 


provided with Jong wings, and with feet completely 
and broadly palmated, they are fitted to exerciſe their 
powers both in the air and in the water; they are in- 
vited to act and to live; yet they ſeem ignorant what 
exertions they ſhould make, or what precautions they 
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ſhould obſerve, to eſcape that death which perpetually 
awaits them. Though diffuſed from one end of the 
world to the other, from the ſeas of the north to thoſe 
of the ſouth, they have no where learnt to diſtinguiſh 
their moſt dangerous enemy: the fight of man does 


not intimidate or diſcompoſe them. They ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be taken, not only at ſea on the ſhips? yards, 
but alſo at land, on the jilets and coaſts, where they 
may be felled by blows with a tick, in great numbers, 
one after another, and yet the ſtupid flock will make 
no effort to eſcape. Hence theſe birds are called boo- 
bies becauſe of their great ſtupidity, their filly aſpect, 
and their habit of continually ſhaking the head and 
ſhivering, when they alight. And fince the mental 
powers and the moral qualities of animals are derived 
from their conſtitution, we muſt attribute the exceſ- 
five ſluggiſnneſs and helpleſs ſecurity of the boobies to 
ſome phyſical cauſe; and this, moſt probably, is the 
difficulty of putting their long wings in motion. 

But man 1s not their only foe ; their want of courage 
expoſes them to another enemy, which perpetually 
This is the frizate, or man-of-war 
bird. It ruſhes upon the boobies, which it deſcries at 
a diſtance ; purſues them without intermiſſion, and 
obliges them, by blows with its wings and its bill, to 


ſurrender their prey, which it inſtantly ſeizes and 


ſwallows : the filly creature then returns to ſeek new 
prey, which they often loſe by a ſecond piracy. 

The boobies hover above the ſurface of the water, 
ſcarcely moving their wings, and drop on the fiſh the 
inſtant it emerges. Their flight, though rapid and 
well ſupported, is greatly inferior to-that of the frigate. 
Accordingly, they do not roam ſo far, and their ap- 
pearance is regarded by navigators as a pretty certain 
ſign of the vicinity of ſome land. Yet ſeveral of theſe 
birds frequent the remoteſt and moſt ſequeſtered iſlands 


in the midſt of the ocean, There they live in boy 
i- 


pies, with the gulls, the tropic birds, &e. and the 
55 8 | gate, 
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gate, their inveterate foe, follows them to theſe re- 
treats. Dampier gives a curious account of the-hoſtili. 
ties between the frigate, man-of- war birds, and boobies, 
in the Alcrane iſlands, on the coaſt of Yucatan. 
« Theſe birds were crowded fo thick that I could not,” 
he ſays, © paſs their haunt without being incom- 
moded by their pecking. I obſerved that they were 
ranged in pairs, which made me preſume that they were 
male and female. When I ftruck them, ſome flew 
away, but the greater number remained, and would 4 
not flir for all I could do to rouze them. I remarked 
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alſo, that the man- of- war birds and the boobies always #3380 
placed ſentinels over their young, eſpecially when they Fr 
went to ſea for proviſion, Of the man-of-war birds, "4 
many were fick or maimed, and ſeemed unfit to pro- BE 6 
cure their ſubſiſtence. They lived not with the reſt of 1 
their kind, whether they were expelled from the ſo- 1 
ciety, or had ſeparated from choice: theſe were diſ- {BE fi 
perſe4 in differet places, probably that they might Neal 
have a better opportunity of pillaging. I once faw 1 
more than twenty on one of the iſlands ſally out from 1 
time to time into the open country, to carry off booty, 1 
and they returned again almoſt immediately. When : 14 1 
one ſurprized a young booby that had no guard, he 8 
gave it a violent peck on the back to make it diſgorge, 1 
which it inſtantly did: it caſt up one or two fiſn about 1 bo 
the bulk of one's hand, which the old man-of-war $3400 
bird ſwallowed till more haſtily. The vigorous ones 1 
play the ſame game with the old boobies which they 1 
find at ſea. 1 faw one which flew againſt a booby, and 11 
with one ſtroke of its bill, made him deliver up a fiſh 1 


which he had juſt ſwallowed. The man- of- war bird 


Grted ſo rapidly as to catch it in the air before it could 
fall into the water.” | 


The boobies reſemble moſt the cormorants in their 
ape and organization, except that their bill is not 
terminated in a hook, but in a point ſlightly curved : 
wey differ alſo, becauſe their tail projects not * : 
their Wb 
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their wings. They have their toes connected by a 
fingle piece of membrane; the nail of the mid-one is 
ſerrated on the inſide: their eyes are encircled by a 
naked ſkin ; their bill is ſtraight, conical, and ſome- 
what hooked at the end, and the ſides are finely in- 
dented; the noſtrils are not apparent, and their place 
is occupied only by two hollow channels. But the 
moſt remarkable property of the bill is, that the upper 
mandible is articulated, as it were, and formed of three 
pieces joined by two ſutures ; the firſt is traced near 
the point, which therefore appears like a detached nail; 
the ſecond ts fituated at the root of the bill near the 
head, which enables the bird to raiſe the tip of its up- 
r mandible two inches, without opening the bill. 

Theſe birds utter a loud cry, partaking of the raven 
and of the gooſe; and this is heard particularly when 
they are purſued by the frigate, or when, aſſembled to- 
ther, they are ſeized by ſome ſudden panic. In fly- 
ing they ſtretch out the neck, and diſplay the tail. 
They cannot begin their motion but from ſome lofty 
ſtation, and therefore they perch like cormorants. 
Dampier remarks, that in the iſle of Aves they breed 
on trees, though in other places they neſtle on the 
ground, and always a number in the ſame haunt ; for 
a community, not of inſtin& but of weakneſs, ſeems to 
collect them together, They lay only one or two eggs. 
The young ones continue long covered, for the molt 
part, by a very ſoft and white down. The common 
booby is ſometimes met with on the Britiſh ſhores. lt 
is of a middle ſize, between the duck and the gooſe: 
its length, from the end of the bill to that of the tai, 
is two fect five inches, and a foot eleven inches to the 
extremities of the nails: its bill is four inches and 2 
half, and its tail is near ten; the naked ſkin which en 
circles the eye is yellow, and fo is the baſe of the bib 
whoſe point is brown; the legs are ſtraw- coloured: 
the belly is white, and all the reſt of the plumage 


brown cinercous. The fleſh is black, and has 4 
marſhy 
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marſhy flavour; yet the ſailors and marine adventurers 
often feed on it. Dampier relates, that a French fleet, 
being caſt on the ifle of Aves, partly ſubſiſted on theſe 
birds; and made ſuch conſumption of them, that the 
number there has ſince been much diminiſhed. 

They are found in great numbers not only on the 
iſle of Aves, but in that of Remire, and on a rock 
ſhaped like a ſugar-loaf, riſing apart in the fea, within 
fight of Cayenne. Multitudes alſo occur on the iſlets 
which lie along the ſhores of New Spain and Caracca. 
The ſame ſpecies are met with on the coaſt of Brazil, 
and on the Bahama iſlands, where, it is aſſerted, they 
lay and breed every month of the year. What makes 
theſe birds ſo extremely numerous on thoſe ſhores, 1s 
the incredible ſwarms of fiſh which attract them: a 


perſon can ſcarce let down into the water a line with” 


twenty or thirty hooks, but he finds, on n it up, 
a fiſh hanging from each. 

Specific character of the booby, pelecanus fida: << It 
tal is wedge-ſhaped, its body whitiſh, its primary 
wing. quills black at the tip, its face red.“ Sy nonymes. 
Pelecanus ſula, Linn. and Ginel. Sula, Briſſ. Plancus 
morus, Klein, 


THE GREAT BOOBY. 

THIS is about the ſize of a _ but the tail is 
longer. The bill a little more than five inches long, 
ant of a grey brown: irides hazel : ſpace between the 
bill and eye bare of feathers, being covered only with 
a duſky ſkin: the head, neck, and breait, and all the 
upper parts, deep brown, marked with white ſpots ; 
which are ſmall and more numerous on the head, and 
larger and fewer in number on the back and breaſt : 
the belly, and reſt of the under parts, dirty white: 
quills and tail brown : le: zs black. It inhabits_ the 
ſhores of Florida, where it is frequent. 

Synonymes.—Le grand Fou, Bri/. and Buff. Great 
Booby, Cateſb. 
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Tas BROWN BOOBY. 


SIZE- bigger than a mallard : length two fect or 
more. Bull three inches and three quarters, of a red- 
diſh colour, bent at the point, and ſomewhat ſerrated 
on the edges : ſpace about the eyes naked, and red: 
the general colour of the plumage is pale cinereous 
brown, darker on the back and ſcapulars, and paler 
on the under parts of the body : the rump, and upper 
and under tail coverts, pale grey : greater quills duſky- 


F aſh-colour : the tail conſiſts of fourteen feathers, and 

ft cuneiform in ſhape ; the two middle feathers aſh-co- 

1 lour; the others the ſame, inclining to brown, with 
1134 the tips grey: legs red. It inhabits Cayenne, and 
11434 other parts of America, as well as ſeveral of the Weſt | 
— 11 India Iſlands; and is found alſo in Africa. : 
+ [+88 Specific character of the pelecanus fiber : © Its tail is a 
119 wedge-ſhaped ; its body duſkiſh; all its wing-quills : 
P ö 4 blackiſh ; its face red.” Synonymes.—Pelecanus fiber, I 
all: Linn. and Gmel. Fiber marinus, Feuillee, Larus t. 
15H Piſcator cinereus, Klein. Sula fuſca, Briſſ. ; 

. Tur LITTLE BOOBY. 

[i | | THIS is the ſmalleſt of the boobies, and meaſures pr 
11:8 in length ſcarcely eighteen inches. The bill is pretty th 
„ ſtrait; and the ſpace round the eye not bare: the in 
j 4 throat, breaſt, and belly, white: all the reſt of the Sh 
. plumage duſky black. It inhabits Cayenne. cre 
1 * Fvdynony mes. Pelecanus parvus, Gmel. The leſſer Sh 
. booby. Lath. the 
P tH q x | ir 
lt Tur SPOTTED' BOOBY. = 
1 IN this bird the bill is pale brown, towards the tip une 
yellow: the plumage in general duſky brown, ſpot- mei 
ted with white throughout; the ſpots are ſmaller on All 
the head, and largeſt on the back and wings : breal vide 
and belly white, waved and ſpotted with duſky brown: of 
the wings remarkably ſhort, much more ſo than . 2 

an) 


4 
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any other of the known ſpecies: the quills and tail 
plain brown: legs pale brown, This alſo inhabits 
Cayenne. | 

Specific character of the pelecanus maculatus: © It is 
brown ſpotted with white ; below, white waved and 
ſpotted with brown; its bill, its wing-quills, its tail, 
and its feet, brown.” Synonymes.— Le fou tachete, 
Buff, Pelecanus maculatus, Gel. 


PLO TUS, THE DART ER. 


1 genus contains three ſpecies, and as many 
varieties. The generic characters are: Bill 
Rraight, ſharpened, toothed. Face and chin naked. 
Feet ſhort, palmated, all the toes connected. Their 
head is ſmall, their neck ſlender, and extremely long; 
and they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their noſtrils, which 
are placed like long chinks at the baſe of the bill. 
They occur in the warm countries of the ſouth, and 
live upon fiſh alone, which they catch by wreathing 
their neck like a ſerpent, and then darting their bill. 


ANHINGA, oz WHITE-BELLIED DARTER. 


IF regularity of form in animals, and ſymmetry of 
proportion, ſtrike us as graceful and beautiful, and if 
the rank which we aſſign them correſponds to the feel- 
ings they excite ; nature knows not ſuch diſtinctions. 
She loves them becauſe they are the children of her 
creation; and her attachment requires no other plea. 
dhe cheriſhes alike in the deſert the elegant gazel and 
the rugged bear; the pigmy muſk and the gigantic 
giraffe : ſhe launches into the air at once the magni- 
ficent eagle and the hideous Vulture ; and ſhe conceals 
under the earth and in the waters generations innu- 
merable of inſects, faſhioned in every fantaſtic ſhape, 

All varieties of figure and ſtructure ſhe admits, pro- 
vided they are ſuited to the ſubſiſtence and propagation 
of the kind. The manets live under the form of a 
leaf: the ſea-urchins are impriſoned within a ſpherical 

Vol. V. No. 76. * ſhell; 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
ſhell : the vital juices filter and circulate through the 
branches of the aſterias. The head of the zygena is 
flattened into a hammer ; and the whole body of the 
moon-fiſh is rolled into a ſpiny globe. And do not 
a thouſand other productions of figures equally ſtrange 
demonſtrate, that the univerſal mother has aimed at 
diffuſing animation, and of extending it to all poſlible 
forms ? Not content with varying the traces and ſhades 
of the original pictures, does not ſhe ſeem ſolicitous to 
draw communicating lines from each genus to all the 

others; and thus, from her rudeſt ſketches to her moſt. 
finiſhed performances, all are connected and inter. 
woven? Thus the oftrich, the caſſowary, and the do- 
do, by the ſhortneſs of their wings, the weight of their 
body, and the largeneſs of the bones of their legs, 
form the ſhade between the quadrupeds and the birds: 
the penguins are a-kin to the fiſh: and the anhinga 
exhibits a reptile grafted on the body of a bird. Its 
exceſſively long and ſlender neck, and its ſmall cylin- 
drical head, rolled out like a ſpindle, of the ſame girth 
with the neck, and drawn out into a long ſharp bill, 
reſemble both the figure and the motion of a ſnake, 
whether the bird nimbly extends its head to fly from 
the tops of trees, or unfolds it and darts it into the 

water to pierce the fiſhes. 

Theſe ſingular analogies have equally ſtruck all who 
have obſerved the anhinga in its native country, Bra- 
fil and Guiana; they ſtrike us even in the dried ſpe- 
cimens of our cabinets. I he plumage of the neck 
and head does not alter its flender ſhape ; for it is 2 
cloſe down, ſhaven like velvet: the eyes are of 2 
brilliant black, with the iris golden, and encircled 
by a naked ſkin; the bill is jagged at the tip with 
145 ſmall indentings turned backwards. The body 1s 
ö ſcarcely larger than a mallard, yet the whole length. 
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of the bird, from the point of the bill to the end of 


45 the tail, is no leſs than two feet ten inches. The 
£1401 extreme length of the neck is not the only diſpro- 
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portion that ſtrikes us in the figure of the an- 
hinga. Its large and broad tail, compoſed of twelve 
ſpread feathers, differs no leſs from the ſhort round 
ſhape which obtains in moſt of the ſwimming birds: 
yet the anhinga ſwims, and even dives, only holding 
its head out of the water, into which it plunges en- 
tirely on the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger: for it is very 
wild, tel can never be ſurprized on land. It keeps 
conſtantly on the water, or perched on the talleſt trees, 
by the ſides of rivers and in overflowed ſavannas. It 
builds its neſt on theſe trees, and repairs among them 
to paſs the night. Yet it 1s entirely palmated, its four 
toes being connected by a ſingle piece of membrane, 
and the nail of the middle one ſerrated within. "Theſe 
coincidences of ſtructure and habit ſeem to indicate an 
affinity between the anhinga and the cormorant and 
boobies ; but its ſmall cylindrical head, and its bill 


drawn out to a point, without any hook, diſtinguiſh it 


from theſe two kinds of birds. The ſkin of the an- 
hinga 1s very thick, and the fleſh commonly fat, but 
has a difagreeable oily taſte : Marcgrave found it to be 
no better than that of the gull, which is ſurely very bad. 
It is found in moſt parts of South America. 


Synonymes.—Plotus anhinga, Linn. and Gmel, 
The white- bellied darter,. Lath. 


Tas BLACK-BELLIED DARTER. 


SIZE of the common duck ; but the neck is ex- 
tremely long: the bill ſtraight, long, and ſharp-point- 
ed; the upper part of a pale blue, the lower reddiſh : 
eyes very piercing: the head, neck, and upper part 
of the breaſt, are of a light brown : each fide of the 
head, and upper part of the neck, marked with a broad 


coverts, marked lengthwiſe, in equa] portions, with 
ſtripes of black and white: quill-feathers, belly, thighs, 
and tail, deep black: tail remarkably Jong and flen- 
der: legs and feet of a pale green : the four toes united 
by webs, after the manner of the cormorant, 
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This is found in the iſlands of Ceylon and Java, and 
fits on the ſhurbs that hang over the water ; and, in a 
country where every one's ideas are filled with ſer— 


pents, often terrifies the paſſengers by ſhooting out its 


long flender neck, which, in their firſt ſurpriſe, they 
take for the darting of ſome fatal reptile. 
Synonymes.—Anhinga melanogaſter, Zool. Ind. p. 
22. pl. 12. Black- bellied Anhinga, Did. Zodie p. 13, 
12. 
5 There is a variety nearly the ſame ſize of the above; 
length three feet three inches and a half; bill four 
inches and a half; colour duſky yellow, covered at 
the baſe with a ſkin of the ſame colour, which occu- 
pies the ſpace between the bill and the eye, and ſur- 
rounds the latter: noſtrils a flit placed obliquely, not 
far from the baſe ; the upper mandible finely ſerrated : 
the head is ſmall ; and the neck long and ſlender, both 
covered with ſhort downy feathers, of a duſky white, 
or very pale brown, paleſt before, and darkeſt at the 
lower part behind : the back, ſcapulars, and wing co- 
verts, are of the ſame colour, but deeper: the lower 
part of the neck, on the ſides, and the wing coverts, 
marked with oval ſpots of white, regular, and form- 
ing rows on the latter: the ſcapulars ſtreaked longitu- 
dinally with white, giving the bird an elegant appear- 
ance : acroſs the lower part of the breaſt a dull rufous 
bar; from thence all beneath is black, of which colour 
are alſo the quiils and tail; the laſt is eleven inches in 
length, a little rounded in ſhape, and the end of the 
feathers ruſty pale brown; the two middle feathers un- 
dulated croſs- ways in a ſingular manner: the legs are 
clumſy, flout, and only four inches and a half in length; 
the colour dirty yellowiſh brown. 
There is another variety, three feet in length; co- 
lour of the bill yellow, but very pale: round the eye 
and throat pale duſky white: wing coverts yellowiſh 


white; the reſt of the plumage black, except the fea- 
tiers ou the beginning of the back, and ſome of the 


ſcapulars, 
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ſcapulars, which are ſtreaked down the middle with 
white, ſomewhat like the others; and the tip of the 
tail dirty rufous : legs browniſh yellow. This inha- 
bits Cayenne. 


TRE RUFOUS ANHINGA, 


THIS is nearly the ſize of the others; and differs 
from them in having the head, neck, and wing co- 
verts, of a dirty rufous colour, and duſky brown, mix- 
ed in ſtreaks: the reſt of the plumage black. It in- 
habits Africa, particularly Senegal ; where it is called 
by the name of kandar. 

Synomy mes.—Anhinga melanogafter, Gmelin. An- 
hinga roux, Buff. Oiſ. viii. p. 453. 


TEE SURINAM DART ER. 


THIS is the ſmalleſt of the ſpecies, being only 


about the ſize of a teal : length thirteen inches. The 
bill is one inch and an eighth Jong, and of a pale co- 
lour : irides red: the crown of the head is black, and 
the feathers behind elongated into a ſmall creſt: the 
head itſelf is ſmall: and the neck ſlender, and long, 
in proportion to the body: the cheeks are of a bright 
bay; from the corner of each eye is a line of white: 
the ſides and hind part of the neck longitudinally mark- 
ed with lines of black and white: wings, back, and 
tail, duſky brown; the firſt pretty large, reaching to 
within one inch of the tail when cloſed : the tail is tip- 
ped with white, and is wedge-ſhaped : the upper tail 
coverts remarkably long, giving the appearance of two 


tals, one above another:  hreaſt and belly white: legs 


ſhort, and rather ſtout : all the four toes joined toge- 
ther by a membrane : the legs are of a pale duſky co- 
lour: and the toes are barred with black. 

This bird inhabits Surinam ; and is chiefly ſeen on 
the ſides of rivers and creeks, feeding on ſmall fiſh, as 
well as inſects, but above all on flies, in the catching of 
lich it is ſo dexterous, that he never milies ſtriking 
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bill. Noſtrils oblong. 
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one with the bill (which is very ſharp) at the firſt at- 
tempt. It 1s often domeſticated by the inhabitants; 
is very active, and the head and body are ſaid to be 
continually in motion. From the circumſtances of its 
continually expanding the tail and the wings both at 
the ſame time, it has been thought to reſemble the 
fan, according to the 1deas of thoſe who have obſerved 
it in this ſituation, and has thereby gained the name of 
the ſun bird. 

Synonymes.—La Grebe-foulque, Buf. Oiſeau de 
ſoleil, D2/crip. Surin. ii. p. 192. Surinam tern, Brown, 


PHAETON, THE TROPIC BIRD. 


HIS genus contains only three ſpecies, of which 

the characters are as follow: Bill knife-ſhaped, 
ſtraight, ſharpened, with chaps gaping behind the 
Hind-toe turned outwards, 
They are alſo diſtinguiſhed by their flat bill, bent a 


little downwards; by the lower mandible being angled; 


by their four-toed and palmated feet ; by their wedge- 
ſhaped tail; and by the two middle quills of the tail 
being exceedingly long. | 

We have ſeen birds travel from north to ſouth, and 
with boundleſs courſe traverſe all the climates of the 
globe: others we ſhall view confined to the polar re- 
gions, the laſt children of expiring nature, invaded by 
the horrors of eternal ice. The preſent, on the con- 
trary, ſcems to attend the car of the ſun under the 
burning zone, defined by the tropics : flying perpetu- 
ally amidit the tepid zephyrs, without ſtraying be- 
yond the verge of the ecliptic, it informs the naviga- 
tor of his approach to the flaming barrier of the ſolar 
track. Hence it has been called the tropic bird, be- 
cauſe it reſides within the limits of the torrid zone. 


THE COMMON TROPIC BIRD. 


THE ſize of this bird is about that of a domeſtic 
pigeon; length two feet ten inches, to the tip of the 


long tail feathers. The bill is more than three inches 
long, 
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long, and red: the head, neck, and under parts of the 
body, are white : near the baſe of the upper mandible 
begins a ſtreak of black, which curves round the up- 
per part of the eye, and ends a little way behind 1n a 
ſtraight direction: the back, rump, and ſcapulars, are 
white, croſſed with curved ſtreaks of black: the leſſer 
wing-coverts white, ſome of them tranſverſely marked 
with black : greater quills black, margined with white : 
ſides over the thighs black, or duſky and white mixed: 
the tail conſiſts of fourteen feathers, twelve of which 
are of a moderate length, the longeſt of them about 
five inches and a half long, and ſhorter as they pro- 
ceed outwards; hence the ſhape is cuneiform; the 
two middle ones meaſure above twenty inches, and 
finiſh in a point; the colour of all of them is white, 
except the long ones, which are black for one fourth 
of the way from the baſe : the legs are of a duſky yel- 
low; claws black. 

Though the tropic bird ſeems confined within the 
tropic circles, we are not to conclude that they never 
ſtray voluntarily, or are driven beyond them; for there 
are inſtances to prove the contrary. It is however fo 
generally found within the tropical limits, that the 
hight of this bird alone is ſufficient to inform the ma- 
riner of a very near approach to, if not his entrance 
therein, Tt has alſo been thought to portend the con- 
tiguity of land ; but this has often proved fallacious, 
as it is not unfrequently found at very great diſtances 
from any ſhore. The flight of this bird is often to a 
prodigious height ; but 1s at other times ſeen, along 
with the frigate, pelican, booby, and other birds, at- 
tending the flying fiſnes at their riſe from the water, 
from their enemies the ſhark, porpoiſe, albicore, bo- 
mto. They are ſometimes obſerved to reſt on the 
ſurface of the ſea; and have been ſeen, in calm wea- 
ther, upon the backs of the drowſy tortoiſes, ſupinely 
boating in the ſea, ſo that they have been eaſily taken 
by the long boat manned. On ſhore they will perch 
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on trees; and are ſaid to breed in the woods, on the 
ground beneath them. They have been met with on 
the iſlands of St. Helena, Aſcenſion, Mauritius, New 
Holland, and various places in the South Seas; but 
in no place ſo numerous as at Palmerſton Iſland, where 
theſe birds, as well as the frigates, were in ſuch plenty, 
that the trees were abſolutely loaded with them, and fo 
tame that they ſuffered themſelves to be taken off the 
boughs with the hand, At Otaheite, and in the 
Friendly Iles, the natives give them the names of 
Daingeo, and toolatce. | IT 

As the tropic bird ſheds the long tail-feathers every 
year, the inhabitants of ſuch iſles as they frequent, col- 
lect and make uſe of them by way of ornament ; they 
are worn 1n the caps of the Sandwich Iflanders, being 
in great plenty at Tahoora, as alſo in various parts of 
their dreſs ; but in none more conſpicuous than in the 
mourning garment of Otaheite, in which iſland num- 
bers are picked up in the mountainous parts, where it 
alſo breeds. The fleſh cannot be called good, but was 
found ſufficiently acceptable to thoſe who had long 


been confined to falt proviſions, and in which circum- 


ſtance the ſailors did not deſpiſe it. | 

Synony mes. Phaeton æthereus, Linn. La paille en 
cul, Bri/. Le grand paille en cul, Buff. Rabijuncos, 
Ulloa. Tropic bird, Ray, Vill. and Edw. 

There is a variety ſomewhat leſs than the laſt. The 
bill is cinereous at the baſe, the reſt of the length yel- 
lowiſh : the plumage in general is of a filvery white: 
it has the black creſcent round the eye, as in the other; 
and the ſcapulars, like that, marked with black: the 
legs yellowiſh : baſe of the toes the ſame; the reſt of 
the length, the webs, and claws, black. 

There is alſo another variety which differs merely 
in having the plumage of a yellowiſh white, inſtead of 
a pure filvery one, as in the laſt, Theſe differences 
may perhaps ariſe from age, if not the diſtinguiſhing 
mark of ſex, 


Tas 
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4 


Tas BLACK-BILLED TROPIC BIRD. 


IIS is in ſize ſmaller than any of the former: 
length nineteen inches and half. Bill three inches long, 
oreatly compreſſed on the ſides, and black : the plu- 
mage on the upper part of the body and wings inter- 
ruptedly ſtriated black and white: before the eye a 
large creſcent of black ; behind it a ſtreak of the ſame: 
the forehead and all the under parts of the body are 
pure white: the quills and tail marked as the upper 
parts, but the ends of the firſt white, and moſt of the 
feathers of the laſt marked with duſky black at the 
tips: ſides over the thighs ſtriated black and white : 
legs black. This was found at Turtle and Palmerſton 
Ilands, in the South Seas, and is in the poſſeſſion of 
Sir Joſeph Banks. | 

Synonyme.— Phaeton metanorynch4s, 


Tue RED-TAILED TROPIC BIRD. 

THE length of this ſpecies is two feet ten inches, 
of which the two long tail feathers alone meaſure one 
foot nine. The bill is three inches and a half in length, 
and of a deep red : the plumage white, with a tinge of 
elegant pale roſe-colour : the creſcent over the eyes as 
in the others, but ſomewhat abrupt in the middle: the 
ends of the ſcapulars marked with black : but what 
Gftinguiſhes the bird from others is the two middle 
long tail feathers, which are of a beautiful deep red 
their whole length, except the ſhafts and baſe, which 
K . the ſides over the thighs duſky : the legs 

ack, | 

This ſpecies is met with "at large, like the others, 
but does not ſeem to be fo far ſpread. Our naviga- 
tors found them in ſeveral places of the South Seas, 
very common at Palmerſton and Turtle Iſlands; at 
Hervey's Ifland in the greateſt plenty, and of which 
conſiderable numbers were killed for proviſions. Here, 
and at the iſland of Mauritius, they breed, and make 
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their neſt in the hollows under ground, and under 

trees ; the eggs are two in number, of a yellowiſh 

white, marked with rufous ſpots. | 
Synonymes.— Le paille en queue a brins rouges, 

Buß. Phaeton phenicurus, Linn. and Gmel. 


COLYMBUS, tus GUILLEMOT, GREBE, 
AN D DIVER. 

* genus is diſtinguiſned by the following cha- 

racters: Bill plain, awi-ſhaped, ſtraight, ſharpened, 
Chaps toothed. Noſtrils flit at the baſe of the bill. 
Feet fettered. ' The genus contains twenty-eight ſpe- 
cies, which are ſubdivided into thoſe with three toes, 
correſponding to the guillemots ; thoſe with four toes 
and palmated, correſponding to the divers ; thoſe with 
four toes and lobed, correſponding to the greves. 
The birds of this genus cannot walk, but they run 
ſwiftly on the water, and ſwim and dive with the ut- 
molt agility: their ſkin is adhefive, and their tail ſhort, 
The guillemots hve generally at ſea; have a ſiender 
tongue, of the ſize of their bill, which is flat, and 
covered at its baſe with ſhort feathers; their upper 
mandible ſomewhat bent at the tip: their fleſh 
is commonly ſtringy, and their eggs nauſeating; 
they keep together in flocks, and lie on the bare 


rocks. The divers in the northern climates inhabit 
alſo the lakes: their bill is ſtrong, not ſo ſharp, cylin- 


drical; the margin of the mandibles bent inwards, the 
upper mandible exceeeding the under ; the noſtrils 
parted by little membranes ; the tongue long, ſharp, 
ſerrated on both ſides at the root; the legs ſmall ard 
flattened ; they have black ftripes on their thighs, and 
twenty tail-quills. They are monogamous ; lay their 
eggs on the turf; fly difficultly, and paſs the time of 
incubation in freſh water. The grebes have no tail; 
their bill is ſtrong, their ſtraps bald; their tongue 
ſlightly cleft at the tip; their body ſquat, and thick!y 


clothed with ſoft ſhining feathers : their ogy are 
| | Ort, 
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| ſhort, their legs compreſſed. They inhabit chiefly the 
lakes of the ſouth of Europe, and are ſubject to much 
variety of colour. 


Tur FOOLISH GUILLEMOT. 


IN the Feroe iſlands, the guillemot is called lomewier, 
or lom<via; in Norway, lomvie, longivie, langvire, 
lumbe, and florfulg ; in Denmark, aalge ; in Lapland, 
doppau z in Greenland, tuglek. The name aria is given 


by Geſner, from a ſtrained application of the Greek 


a, or diver: the Greeks could never have known 
the guillemot, which 1s confined to the northern ſeas. 
They fly very low on the fea, and their flight reſem- 
bles that of the partridges. Its wings are ſo narrow 
and ſhort, that, to reach its neſt, which is placed on 
the rocks, 1t is obliged to leap from cliff to cliff, reſt- 
ing a moment at each throw, This habit, or rather 
this neceſſity, is common to it with the puffin, the pen- 
guin, and other ſhort-winged birds; of which the 
ſpecies, almoſt baniſhed from the temperate countries 
of Europe, have ſettled on the extremity of Scotland, 
and on the coaſts of Norway and Iceland, and on the 
Feroe iſlands, the laſt inhabited tracts of our northern 
world, where theſe birds ſeem to ſtruggle againſt the 
incroachment of the ice. It is even impoſſible for 
them to inhabit thofe latitudes in the winter: they are 
much accuſtomed indeed to the utmoſt ſeverity of cold, 
and remain on the floating ice; but they cannot ſub- 
iſt except in an open ſea, and muſt leave it when fro- 
Zen Over. 

It is in this migration, or rather in this diſperſion 
during the winter, and after having quitted their abodes 
in the regions of the north, that they deſcend along 
the coaſts of England, where they ſettle on the ſhelves 
and deſert iſlets, and breed on the projecting crags, as 
near as they can reach to the ſummit of the rocks. They 
lay one large egg, more than three inches in length, 
of a blueiſh white, or pale ſea-green, and ſo irregularly 
Uu2 ſpotted 
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half; its weight twenty ounces. 
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ſpotted and ſtreaked with black, that no two are alike, 
They are ſaid to continue in the Orknies the whole 
wear. The chief Places they are known to breed in 
are, the uninhabited ifſe of Prieſtholm, near the iſle of 
Angleſey; on the Godreve rocks, not far from St. 
Ive's in Cornwall, the Farn Iſles, near the coaſt of 
Northumberland ; in the Freſhwater cliffs at the back 
of the Ifle of W. ight; and the cliffs about Scarborougl 
in Yorkſhire. They are alſo found in moſt of the 
northern parts of Europe, to Spitſbergen, the coaſt of 
Lapmark, and along the White and Icy Sea, quite to 
Kamtichatka. It is frequently met with on che coaſt of 
Italy in the winter. It is alſo known in Newfoundland, 
and ina few parts of the continent of North America. 
Our laſt voyagers met with it on the coaſt north of 
Nootka Sound. It is called by the Welch, guillem; 

in Northumberland, and Durham, guillemot, or ſea- 
hen; in Yorkſhire, ſcout ; by the Corniſh, kiddaw ; 
and in the ſouthern parts of England, willock. Its 


natural ſtupidity, in ſuffering itſelf to be taken by the 


hand, or ſhot at repeatedly, without leaving the place, 
gained it the name of focliſo guiliemot, In e 
it is called aru or kara; and the inhabitants Kill them 
in numbers for the ſake of their flcſh, though it 18 
certainly very tough and ill-taſted; but more eſpeci— 
ally for their ſkins, of which, as of other fowls, they 
make garments: the eggs are alſo accounted a great 
delicacy. 
Specific character of the foolith guillemot, colyno:s 
troile : © Its body 1 is black; ; its breaſt and belly ſnowy; 
its ſecondary wing-quills tipt with white.“ Its leng:1 
is ſeventeen inches ; ; its alar extent twenty- ſeven and a 
It winters on tit 
coaſt of Italy. Gmelin and Latham make the guillc- 
mot to be the lumme of the northern nations. 
Synony mes. —Colymbus troile, Lim. and Gm. 
Uria troile, Lath, Ind. Uria, Geſn, Aldrov. and Bri 
Lomwia, Cl; Iu. Nieremb., Fobhnſt. Charlet. S165. and Wl 
Lomben, Klein. Lavy, Marlis s 84. Kilda, Pooliſn 
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guillemot, Leth, 1 2h. 
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Tux LESSER GUILLEMOT. 
THIS is ſomewhat ſmaller than the fooliſh guille- 


mot: its length ſixteen inches: breadth twenty-ſix : 
weight nineteen ounces. Bull two inches and a half, 
black : the top of the head, taking in the eyes, the 
hind part of the neck, the back, wings, and tail, are 
black, behind the eye continued in a ſtreak in each 
fide: the greater wing coverts tipped with white, 
forming a narrow band on the wings: the ſides of the 
head beneath the eye, and all the under parts white : 
legs black. It varies in having the black ſtreak be- 
hind the eye much broader in fome individuals. 

This is much leſs common in England than the 
fooliſh guillemot ; and only frequents our coaſts in 
winter: is rarely ſeen on thoſe of Wales; but in the 
Firth of Forth, in Scotland, is met with, along with 
the black-billed auks, in innumerable flocks, in pur- 
ſuit of ſprats ; they are there called morrots ; and all 
retire before ſpring. Are frequent alſo on our weſtern 
coaſts, in the winter. We have great reaſon to ſuſ- 
pe& that theſe birds are no other than the fooliſh guil- 
lemot in a young ſtate; as to ſhape and make, they no 
ways differ ; and as to their being white on the ſides 
of the head and throat, it is ſo with the young razor- 
bills; and we have ſcarce a doubt, but that that they 
change with age, in the ſame manner as thoſe birds do. 


BLACK GUILLEMOT, IMPROPERLY CALLED 
6 THE GREENLAND DOVE. 


IN thoſe frozen countries, where ſtern Boreas reigns 
alone, and where the gentle zephyrs never ſport, the 
ſweet murmurs of the tender dove are no more heard. 
The charming votary of love ſhuns ſuch chillin 
ſcenes ; and the pretended dove of Greenland 1s found 
to be a melancholy water-fowl, which can only ſwim 
and dive, ſcreaming inceſlantly, a dry re-iterated tone 
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except in bulk, which is nearly the ſame in both. It is x 
guillemot ſmaller than the preceding, and its wings are 
allo ſhorter in proportion. Its legs are in the ſame 
manner placed in the abdomen; and its walk is feeble 
and tottering. Its bill is ſhorter, more inflated, and 
not ſo much pointed as in the preceding ſpecies. Its 
teathers are all unwebbed, and reſemble filky hair, 
The colours are black, with a white ſpot on each wing, 
and more or leſs of white on the fore ſide of the neck 
and of the body: but this character varies ſq much, 
that ſome individuals are entirely black, and others al- 
moſt, entirely white. © It is in winter,” ſays W1l- 


loughby, © that they are found completely white; 


and as, in the tranſition from one of theſe garbs to the 
other, they muſt neceſſarily be more or leſs mixed or 
yariegated with black and white, we may reckon the 
ſpotted Greenland doves of different authors to be 
only varieties of the ſame individual ; becauſe they 
differ not from each other, unleis in the greater or leſs 
mixture of black and white in their plumage.” 

Theſe fly commonly in pairs, razing the ſurface of 
the ſea, with a briſk flapping of their narrow wings. 
They place their neſts in the crevices of the loweſt 
rocks, from which the young can throw themſelves 
into the ſea, and avoid becoming the prey of foxes, 
that inceſſantly watch them. Theſe birds lay only two 
eggs: ſome of their neſts are found on the coaſts of 
Wales and of Scotland, and alſo in Sweden, in the 
province of Gothland. But the far greater number 
breed in much more northern countries, in Spitzber- 

en and in Greenland, the principal abode of theſe 
tribes of the feathered race. 

Specific character of the black guillemot, chm 


grylle : © Its body is deep black, the coverts of its 


wings white.” Its length is fourteen inches, and 1ts 
alar extent twenty-two. For the moſt part, theſe 
birds fly in pairs: they neſtle under ground, and lay an 


egg as large as a hen's, and of an aſh - colour. They 
; h OCCUL 
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occur in St. Kilda, on the Baſs iſle in the Firth of 
Forth, in the Farn iſlands off the Northumbrian coait, 
and on the Llandidno in Caernarvonſhire. Synony- 
mes. —Colymbus grylle, Linn. and Gmel. Uri grylle, 
Lath. Ind. Uria minor nigra, Briſſ. Columba Groen- 
landica dicta, Mill. Ray, Sibb. Columbus Groenlandt- 
cus, Plautus columbarius, Klein. Turtur maritimus 
inſulæ Baſs, $146. Hit. Fife. Kaiaver, vel kaior, Hiſt. 
Kami/ch. Scraber, Martin's St. Rilda. Greenland dove, 
Alb, Will. and Edw_ Black guillemot, Pena. and Lath. 

The great differences in the plumage of this ſpecies 
of guillemot ſeems to give riſe to the following va- 
rieties: viz, The WHriTE-WINGED GUILLEMOT : 
ſomewhat larger than the laſt : length eighteen inches. 
Bill an inch and a half long, and black : the general 
tint of the plumage is mouſe colour, paleſt beneath: 
ſeveral of the middle wing coverts tipped with white, 
forming a broad oblong ſpot acroſs the wings: the ſe- 
condaries are alſo marked with white, meeting the firſt 
in an acute angle: legs red. It inhabits Aoonalaſhka ; 
and is in the collection of Sir Joſeph Banks. 

Another variety is the BLACK and WHITE Mor- 
TLED GUILLEMOT, Which Edwards calls the ſpotted 
Greenland dove. The upper parts are of a browniſh 
black, tranſverſely ſtriped with a darker colour: the 
ſides of the head, and under parts, from chin to vent, 
are duſky white, tranſverſely barred with pale aſh- 
colour: the wing coverts mottled or ſpotted with 
52 and white: legs fleſh- colour: native of Green- 
and. 

A third variety has the head, neck, and breaſt, 
white, very lightly ſpotted with black: back black, 
with ſome of the feathers edged with white: belly 
now white: wings and tail black; with a white 
ſpangle on the wings. This is from Chriſtianſoe, and 
called there /i/deperris. In the collection of Sir 

oleph Banks is a further variety, not greatly differing. 
ength fourteen inches : the upper parts of the body 
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In Brunnich's bird the belly was ſpotted white and 


Jiu — noe wy © 4 on 


e > Wo ba pots 


duſky black : crown mottled with white : hind part of 
the neck inclining to aſh-colour : greater wing co- 
verts irregularly marked black and white: quills and 
tail black: the under parts white, marked with ob. 
ſcure duſky black lines, except the chin, which is plain 
white: legs pale brown: webs duſky : from Kam:- 
ichatka. | | 

A fifth variety has the plumage in patches of white 
and black on the upper parts, and all beneath white, 


black: he ſuppoſes it to be a bird of the firſt year. All 
theſe guillemots, which are probably nothing but the 
ſame bird in the different ſtages of moulting, are found 
on the Baſs iſland in Scotland, and the Ifle of St. 
Kilda. They all make their neſt far under ground: 
lay a grey egg; or, according to others, two, of a 
whitiſh colour, as big as thoſe of a hen, marked witli 
many grey and black ſpots. They are ſeen alſo on the 
rocks of Llandidno, in Caernarvonſhire, and in the 
Farn Iſles, off the coaſt of Northumberland. They 


dive well, and hence by ſome are called diving pigeons. 


TRE WHITE GUILLEMOT. 


THIS is about the ſize of the black guillemot. Bil 
browniſh fleſn- colour: inſide of the mouth white: 
irides brown: eye-lids browniſh fleſh- colour: head 
and body white as ſnow: back, wings and baſe of the 
tail, pale grey : the reſt of its length white : ſhape 
ſomewhat pointed: quills whitiſh, down the ſhafts in- 
clining to brown ; the outer one the longeſt : all the 
ſecondaries nearly of equal length: legs duſky fleſh- 
colour; naked far above the knees: claws duſky. 
This Dr. Pallas mentions as a non-deſcript; and was 
met with by him on the coaſt of Holland, caſt aſhore 
between the villages of Catwick and Scheveningen, in 
the winter of 1760. 


Tus MARBLED GUILLEMOT. 


THIS is ten inches in length. Ihe bill e 
a little 
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a little on the fides, rather lender, and one inch in 
length : crown of the head duſky : upper part of the 
body tranſverſely barred with tawny, cheſnut, and 
blackiſh brown, as far as. the tail, which is ſhort and 


black : the 'wing coverts duſky, ſome of the larger 
edged with white: quills black: the chin and throat 


are duſky, mixed with irregular blotches of white: 
fides of the neck plain duſky : breaſt, belly, and vent, 
jrregularly barred and undulated with duſky and white, 
changing to the laſt at the vent: legs and toes of a 
pale orange: webs and claws black. Inhabits Prince 
William's Sound, on the weſtern coaſt of America; 
from whence the pair now in the Leverian Muſeum 
was brought. One in the poſſeſſion of Sir Joſeph 
Banks was found at Kamtſchatka. | 


TE GREBES. 


THE grebe is well known by thoſe beautiful ſil- 
very tufts, which have the ſoft cloſeneſs of down, the 
elaſticity of feathers, the luſtre of filk. Its undreſſed 
plumage, particularly that of the breaſt, is really a fine 
down, very cloſe and firm, and regularly diſpoſed, 
whoſe gliſtening filaments lie upon each other, and 
join, ſo as to form a glaſſy, ſhining, ſurface, equally 
impenetrable by cold or humidity. This clothing, ſo 
well adapted to the rigours of ſeaſon and of climate, 
was neceſſary to the grebe, which in the ſevereſt win= 


ters remains conſtantly in the water, like the divers, - 


But the grebes differ eſſentially from the divers, which 


have their toes completely webbed, and not edged ' 


with a ſcalloped membrane, parted at each toe. 
The grebe hath its legs placed entirely behind, and 
almoſt ſunk into its belly, ſo that only the feet ap- 


pear, and are like oars; they naturally throw them 
ſelves outwards, and could not ſupport the body of 


the bird on the ground, unleſs it ſtood quite erect. 
In this poſition, the ſtriking with its wings would, 
inſtead of raiſing it into the air, only overturn it; ſince 
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the legs could not aid the impulſion. It requires there. 
fore a great effort to begin its flight on land; and, 
as if conſcious of this imbecility, it 1s obſerved to avoid 
the ſhore ; and, to prevent its being driven thither, it 
If unfortunately a 
wave caſts it on the brink, it continues ſtruggling with 
Its feet and wings, though for the moſt part in vain, 


to mount into the air, and return to the water: it 


may be then caught by the hand, in ſpite of the vio- 
Jent ſtrokes it gives with its bill in defence, But it is 
as nimble in the water as it is feeble on land: it ſwims, 
dives, daſhes through the waves, and runs on the ſur- 


face, with ſurpriſing rapidity ; its motions are ſaid even 


to be quicker and brifker than when under water, It 
purſues the fiſh to a very great depth, and is often 
caught in fiſhermen's nets. It dives deeper than the 
ſcoter duck, which is taken only on beds of ſhell-fiſh 
left bare by the ebb-tide ; while the grebes are taken 
in the open ſea, often at more than twenty feet depth, 


TRE CRESTED GREBE. 


THIS is about the ſize of a duck : length twenty- 


three inches: breadth twenty-three and a half. Bil 
two inches and a half long, of a reddiſh fleſn- colour; 
tip brown; lore and irides crimſon : head greatly 


_ enlarged with feathers, ſo as to make it appear unna- 


tural ; theſe feathers are much elongated on each fide 
of the hind head, appearing like ears, and from thence 
rounded like a ruff to the under jaw; the colour black, 
except the middle of the laſt, which is bright ferrugi- 
nous: the hind part of the neck, upper parts of the 
bady, and wings, are brown ; fides of the head, round 
the eyes, and under parts, from chin to vent, filvery 
white: in many birds a mixture of pale ferruginous 
acroſs the breaſt : on the wings an oblique white bar: 
the inner ridge of the wing is alſo white : legs duſky. 
The female is ſaid to differ in having the head leſs 


tufted ; in other reſpects it much reſembles the Te 


04ers. 


The young birds differ exceedingly at different 
ſtages of life: at firſt they are perfectly downy, and 
ſtriped, eſpecially down the neck, with black: after 
this; when about half grown, the ſtripes on the neck 
are leſs diſtinct, being rather mottled than firiped ; 
and the under part, though white, 1s clouded with 
duſky ; at this period a fullneſs round the head is ob- 
ſerved: as the bird advances ſtill further towards per- 
fection, the brown and white appear clear and diſtinct, 
the head becomes much tufted, and the horns are a 
little elongated. But we have great reaſon to believe 
that the bird does not obtain the full and perfect creſt 
till the ſecond year at leaſt. This ſpecies is common 
in ſome part of England, breeding in the meres of 
Shropſhire and Cheſhire, and in the eaſtern fen of 
Lincolnſhire, where they are called Gaunts ; in ſome 
parts known by the name of Cargooſe. The female 
lays four white eggs the ſize of thoſe of a pigeon : the 
neſt is of a large ſize, and formed of bogbean, ſtalks 
of water-lily, pond-weed, and water-violet, floating 
independent among the reeds and flags; the water 
penetrates it, and the bird fits and hatches in that con- 
dition, The food of the old bird is ſmall fiſh, which 
it gets by diving, and at times will eat vegetables. It 
feeds the young with ſmall eels ; and will carry them, 
when tired, on its back: it is a quick diver, and dif- 
ficult to be ſhot, as it darts down on the leaſt appear- 
ance of danger; and ſeldom flies farther than the end 

of the lake it frequents. | 

Specific character of the cteſted grebe, Colymbus 
criſtatus: « [ts head is rufous, its neck black, its 
ſecondary wing-quills white.” Their ſkins are made 
into tippets equally valuable with thoſe from Geneva. 
Synony mes, —Coly mbus criſtatus, Gmel. and Briff. 
Podiceps criſtatus, Lath. Ind. Colymbus major, 
criſtatus et cornutus, Ad. Geſn, Sc. Acitli, Her- 
nandez, Greater creſted and horned ducker, Ad. and 


Plat. Car gooſe, Charleton. Grey or aſh-coloured 


oon, ill. Great creſted grebe, Penn. and Laib. 
: X £3 TIB 
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Tn TIPPET GREBE, 

- AUTHORS inform us that this is ſomewhat leſz 
than the great creſted grebe; and that it wants both 
the creſt and ruff, ſo conſpicuous in that bird. The 
ſides of the neck are ſtriped downwards from the head 
with narrow lines of black and white: in other reſpects 
the colours and marks agree. It is ſaid to be rather 
ſcarce in England, but has been ſhot on Roſterne- 
mere in Cheſhire, They are common in the winter 


time on the lakes of Geneva, appearing in flocks of 


ten or twelve, and are killed for the fake of their beau- 
tiful ſkins ; the under ſides of them, being dreſſed with 


the feathers on, are made into muffs and tippets: each. 


bird ſells for about fourteen ſhillings. It is alſo a 
common bird in the lakes of Siberia; but not in 
Ruſſia. Latham has doubts concerning the identity 
of this as a ſpecies, at leaſt as being diſtinct from the 
creſted grebe. It is certain that the laſt- named bird 
varies exceedingly at different periods of life; and we 


are certain that the birds which have been pointed out 


as the Geneva grebes, have been no other than young 
ones of the creſted, but not having attained the creſt; 
and whoever will compare Briſſon's three figures of the 
birds in queſtion, will find (the creſt excepted) that 
they all exactly coincide, allowing for their different 


periods of age. We have been further led into this 


opinion from the circumſtance of a large flock of 
them, which lately appeared in various parts of the 
ſhores of the Thames, from Graveſend to Greenwich, 
many of which were killed, and came under inſpec- 
tion : among them were found the greateſt variety 
about the head, from being perfectly without a crett, 
to the moſt complete one, with all the intermediate 
ſtages above mentioned. | | 
Specific character of the tippet grebe, Colymous uri 
nator: * Its head is ſmooth, its lower eye- lid yellow, 
a white ſpot on the wings.“ Their fat is ſuppoſed to 


hav? 
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have great virtue in rheumatic complaints. Syno- 
nymes.—Colymbus urinator, Linn. and Gmel. Co- 
lymbus, Bri. Colymbus major, Aldrov. Will. Ray, 
Jobnſt. &c. Greater loon, or arſefoot, Will. Greater A 
dobchick, Edw. Tippet grebe, Penn. and Lath, 5 
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Specific character of the Columbus cayennenſis: © Its 
head is ſmooth, its throat rufous, its breaſt and belly 
white.” Synonymes.—Colymbus cayennenſis, Gel. 
Podiceps cayanus, Cayenne grebe, Latb. ens 


TRE EARED GREBE. 


ABOUT the fize of a teal : length twelve inches. 
Bill one inch, black; bending a little upwards at the 
point; the colour of the baſe reddiſh : lore and irides 
crimſon : the head is very full of feathers, and of a 
duſky black : the neck and under parts of the body 
mottled with white; from behind each eye ſprings a 


Tus CAYENNE GREBE. | = 
THIS is nineteen inches and a half in length. The _ 
bill is duſky ; the under mandible yellow at the baſe : 1 
head, and upper part of the neck and body, duſky "al 
brown : fore-parts, as far as the breaft, and fides, 1 
rufous : the laſt mixed with brown: breaſt and upper 0 
part of the belly white; the lower part, and vent, "BA 
brown: legs duſky. It inhabits Cayenne. 9 


J 

— — 
— 
v7 NY 

” 2 


Y tuft of orange-coloured feathers, growing broader, 
f and almoſt meeting behind: the breaſt and under parts 
- are ſilvery white: ſides of the body ferruginous cheſ- 
s nut: legs black. The female differs in having the 


head leſs full of feathers than the male. | 
This is found in the northern parts of Europe, the 
temperate and northern parts of Siberia, and in Ice- 
land. Said alſo by Bougainville to be met with in 
Falkland Iſlands, where it was named the Diver with 
ſpectacles. | 3 
Specific character of the Colymbus auritus: Its 
bead is black, creſted with furruginous ears.“ Syno- 
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ny mes. —Colymbus auritus, Gme!. Podiceps auritus, 


the ſize of a lapwing : length eleven inches. Bill an 


vances towards the fore- part: the breaſt, belly, thighs, 


9 2 of 
. 1 A 


| laſt as well as of the following ſpecies; but we heſi- 


the white paſſes backwards almoſt to the hind head, 


head is ſmooth; its front, the under fide of its body); 


Lath. Ind. FEared dobchick, Edw. Eared grebe, 
Penn. and Lath. | | e 
There is another variety of the eared grebe, about 


inch and a quarter, black: head rather full of fea- 
thers, and elongated into two ſhort tufts, one on each 
ſide the hind head: colour of the head, neck, and up. 
per parts, fine brown: ſides of the head, and fore- 
part of the neck, white, the laſt marked with cheſnut 
ſpots; the white of the throat paſſes far back below the 
hind head on each fide, and under this the brown ad- 


and ſides, white. This ſeems to partake both of the 


tate not to pronounce 1t the former in one of its pro- 
reſſive ſtages towards perfection, as it varies much 
like the creſted ſpecies at the different periods of age, 


Tus DUSKY GREBE. 


SIZE of a ſmall teal : length eleven- inches. Bill 
black, with the ſides red: lore and irides red: above, 
the upper parts of the head, neck, and body, are 
duſky brown: ridge of the wing white: ſecondaries 
tipped with the ſame : forehead, and beneath, from 
chin to vent, white: breaſt very gloſſy: at the throat 


and the brown comes forward on each fide on the mid- 
dle of the neck: on the thighs a few black ſpots : legs 
fleſh-colour tinged with purple. In ſome birds the 
whole neck is aſh- coloured; and others are ſpotted be- 
tween the legs with black. This ſpecies inhabits the 
fens of Lincolnſhire; and frequently occurs in the 
the London markets. ; 

Specific character of the Colymbus obſcurus : © Its 


and the tips of its ſecondary wing-quills, white.“ Sy. 


nonymes.—Colymbus obſcurus, Gmel. Podiceps ob- 
| | ſcurus, 


— 
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ſcurus, Lath. Ind. Colymbus minor, Briſſ. Black 
and white dobchick, Edw. White and duſky grebe, 
Penn. Duſky grebe, Lath, Syn. | 


True HORNED GREBE, 


RATHER larger than a teal ; length one foot 
alar extent ſixteen. inches, Bill one inch, duſky : head 


very full of feathers, and of a glofly deep green, near- 


ly black: through each eye a ſtreak of yellow feathers, 
elongated into a tuft as it paſſes to the hind head: up- 
per part of the neck and back duſky brown : fore-part 
of the neck and breaſt dark orange red: leſſer wing 
coverts cinereous; the greater quills black; middle 
ones white: belly gloſſy white. This inhabits Hud- 
ſon's Bay ; and firſt appears in May, about the freſh 
waters. It lays from two to four white eggs, in 
Tune, among the aquatic plants; and covers them while 
abroad. It retires ſouth in autumn; appears then at 
New York, ſtaying till ſpring, when it returns to the 
north, For its vaſt expertneſs in diving it is called 
the water-witch, Known at Hudſon's Bay by the 
name of /eekeep. It migrates into Italy, Germany, 
Poland, Holland, England, &c. | | 
Specific character of the Colymbus cornutus + e Its 


tended behind like a creſt.” Synonymes.—Colymbus 
cornutus, Gmel. Podiceps cornutus, Lath. Eared 

or horned dobchick, Edw. 

There 1s a variety of the horned grebe, with the 

head much tufted, and black : behind the eyes a ſtripe 

of looſe rufous yellow feathers; the hind part of the 

neck, and upper parts of the body and wings, duſky 

black: on the quills a patch of white: fore-parts, 

from the chin to the breaſt, and ſides, cheſnut : breaſt, 

belly, and thighs, reſplendent white : legs lead-colour. 


Inhabits Sclavonia, and ſeems to be a mere variety of 
ite laſt ſpecies. MTs | 
THs 


[ 


head is gloſſy- green, with a yellow bar at its eye, ex- 
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inner webs: the chin, fides under the eyes, and fore- 


the reſt of the neck furruginous cheſnut, mottled on 


Sea; and migrates into England in the winter months, 
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and 1s called duc-laart. 


Tux RED-NECKED GREBE. 


LENGTH eighteen inches ; to the end of the toes 
twenty-four ; weight ſeventeen ounces, Bill nearly 
two inches long ; ſides of the baſe of both mandibles, 
for three quarters of an inch, of a fine orange yellow ; 
the reft black: lore brown or blackiſh: irides fine 
orange red: the crown and ſides of the head above the 
eyes, nearly black, and the feathers a little elongated : 
the hind part of the neck, the back, and wings, dark 
brown; ſix of the middle ſecondaries white, a little 
mottled with duſky at the tips; the two or three next 
outward ones more or leſs white near the tips and 


part of the neck, for above an inch, pale aſh - colour: 


the breaſt with duſſcy; from thence, to the vent, white, 
Ike ſattin, mottled on the fides with duſky irregular 
ſpots : legs black. This ſpecies inhabits Denmark 
and Norway; it is alſo found towards the Caſpian 


ſeveral of them having been killed both on our north- 
ern and ſouthern coaſts. | 
Synonymes.—Colymbus rubricollis, Gme/. Red- 
necked grebe, Lath. Colymbus ſubcriſtatus, 7acy. 
Colymbus parotis, Sparrm. | 


Tux BLACK-BREASTED GREBE. 


SIZE of a ſmall fowl. Bill one inch long, black, 
with a pale tip: irides white: the head and upper 
parts are dull brown: between the bill and eye 1s 3 
white ſpot: the under parts are white, except a large 
ſpot of black on the breaſt ; and the belly, ſides, and 
thighs, ſpotted with grey : the wing coverts are pale 
rufous: legs duſky, Inhabits the iſle of St. Thomas, 


Synony mes. Colymbus thomenſis, mel. Podi- 
ceps thomenſis, Laib. Colymbus inſulæ St. Thome, 


8 | Thi 
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Tk LOUISIANIAN GREREE. 


THE bill in this ſpecies is ſlightly bent at the 
point : the upper parts of the head and body deep 
brown: ſides of the neck and body, quite to the 
rump, ruſt-coloured : middle of the breaſt duſky 
white: from the baſe of the neck to the thighs, 
marked with large tranſverſe black ſpots: legs 
duſky : native of Louiſiana. 

Specific character of the colymbus ludovicianus: 
« Its head is ſmooth and brown, its body brown, 
its ſides ferruginous, the middle of its breaſt white.” 
Synonymes.—Colymbus ludovicianus, Gmel, Po— 
diceps ludovicianus, Lath. 


TRE LITTLE GREBE. 


THIS bird is in length ten inches: breadth ſix- 
teen : weight {ix ounces and a half. Bill not quite 
an inch long, and reddiſh brown: irides reddiſh 
hazel: all the upper parts of the head, neck, and 
body, reddiſh brown; very pale on the rump : ſides 
of the head and fore part of the neck yellowiſh 
grey: chin the ſame, but paler: breaſt and belly 
white, mottled with aſh-colour and red: thighs and 
vent grey: legs dirty green. Male and female 
much alike, but both vary according to the age, as 
in other ſpecies. 

This ſpecies frequents the ſame places with the 
other grebes, but is infinitely more common, few 
freſh waters being without it. It makes a large 
neſt, a foot or more in*thickneſs, in the water, com- 
poſed of graſs and other water plants, and lays five 
or 11x yellowiſh white eggs; the neſt is ſo placed 
in the water, that it is conſtantly kept wet, which 


ſeems eſſential to the hatching of the young brood 


both of this and other ſpecies of the genus. Their 
food is fiſh, water inſeQs, and plants. It is an ad- 
mirable diver, and ſeems to make way under the 
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SS NATURAL HISTORY 
water at a very great rate, riſing at an inconceivable 
diſtance from the place it plunges in at, and conſi- 
derably beyond the length of gun-ſhot. We be- 
lieve this bird to be pretty frequent on the old 
continent; it is likewiſe found at Hudſon's Bay, in 
America, where it is called d:/hi/ſhet ſeekeep. In 
England, it is called by the various names of didap- 
per, dipper, loon, and dobchick. 

Specific character of the colymbus minor: © It is 
ſcarlet, below white and ſpotted, its head ſmooth.” 
Synonymes.—Colymbus minor, Gmel. Podiceps 
minor, Lath. Ray, and Will, Colymbus fluviatilis, 
Briſſ. Mergus parvus fluviatilis, Geſner. Didap- 
per, dipper, dobchick, ſmall doucker, loon, or arſe- 
foot, Will. Little grebe, Penn. aud Lath. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies, rather larger, 
and differs in the following particulars: the upper 
paris are brown, but tinged with purple; and the 
cheeks and ſides of the neck incline to rufous: in 
other things it relembles the little grebe, of which 
it is a mere varicty. It inhabits the Philippine 
Jilands. mT 


TAE WHITE-WINGED GREBE. 

THIS ſpecies is the ſmalleſt of the grebes, being 
ſcarcely eight inches in, length. Bill thirteen Vines, 
colour black : plumage of all the upper part duſky: 
ſides of the hcad, chin, and fore part of the neck, 
duſky grey : breaſt, belly, ſides, and thighs, filvery 
grey, marked with ſmall brown ſpots: quills greyiſh 
white, more or lefs marked with greyiſh brown on 
the outer webs and tips: legs brown. It inhabits 
the ifland of St. Domingo. Latham received one 
from Jamaica, of an uniform duſky lead-colour, 
except the middle of the belly, which had a large 
patch of white: the quills were as in the above- 


deſcribed, and moſt likely differs merely in 1 80 : 
thir 
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third variety had the belly wholly brown, but differed 
from the firſt-deſcribed in no other particular: this 
came from Cayenne, where it is known by the name 
of foccove. It is called at Jamaica and Barbadoes 
the twopenny chick. It is likewiſe an inhabitant of 
Surinam, where Mr. Firmin mentions another to 
exiſt, ſmaller than this, wholly covered with cottony 
white feathers ; the bill yellow, and the legs fhort. 
He tells us that it is only ſeen in the ſavannas, near 
ſmall ponds, and feeds on the leſſer fiſh. It is moſt 
likely that this is the young of the others, 
Synonymes.—Colymbus dominicus, Linn. and 
Gmel. Podiceps dominicus, Lath. Ind. Colymbus 
fluviatilis dominicenſis, Brif/. Twopenny chick, 


Hughes's Barbadoes. White-winged grebe, Lath. Syn. 


Tue BLACK-CHIN GREBE. 


RATHER larger than the little grebe. Chin 
black: fore part of the neck ferruginous ; hind part 
mixed with duſky : belly cinereous and filver inter- 
mixed. Inhabits Tirée, one of the Hebrides. 


Tux PIED-BILL GREBE. 


LENGTH fourteen inches. Bill ſtrong, a little 
bent, not unlike that of the common poultry ; co— 
lour olive, with a duſky baſe, and croſſed through 
the middle of both mandibles with a bar of black: 
noltrils very wide: irides white: chin” and throat of 


a gloſſy black, bounded with white: upper part of 


the neck and back duſky: cheeks and under parts 
of the neck pale brown: breaſt and belly ſilvery, 


the firſt mottled with aſh-colour : wings brown; ends 
of the ſecondaries white: toes furniſhed with a broad 


membrane. The female wants the black bar on 


the biil, and has the chin and throat of the ſame 


colour with the reſt of the neck. - Inhabits from 


New York to South Carolina; is called in the firſt 
dS, | the 
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the hen-beaked wigeon, or water witch, Arrives there 
late in the autumn, and goes away in April. | 

Synonymes. — Colymbus podiceps, Linn. and Gmel, 
Podiceps carolinenſis, Lath. Ind. Colymbus fluvi- 
atilis carolinenſis, Bri Colymbus fuſcus, Klein. 
Pied: bill dobchick, Ow Pied-bill grebe, Penn. 
and Lath. 


Tux DIVERS. 


' THOUGH many aquatic birds dive even to the 
bottom of the water in purſuit of their prey, the 
name of diver has been appropriated to a ſmall 
family, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their {trait 


pointed bill, and their three fore toes conneRed to- 


gether by an entire membrane, which throws a hem 
along the inner toe, from which the hind one is 
parted: their nails are alſo ſmall and pointed; their 
tail is extremely ſhort, and ſcarcely viſible ; their 
feet are very flat, and placed quite behind the 'body ; 

their leg is concealed in the lower belly, a diſpoſition 
well adapted for ſwimming, but almoſt incompatible 


with walking. In fact, the divers, when on land, 
are obliged, like the grebes, to ſtand erect, and can- 


not maintain their balance; but in the water their 
motions are ſo nimple and prompt, that, the inſtant 
they perceive the flaſh of a gun, they plunge and eſ- 
cape the ball. 


Tux GREAT NORTHERN DIVER. 
THIS bird is the largeſt of the diver genus, and 


exceeds the gooſe in ſize, weighing ſixteen pounds: 

and meaſures near three feet fix inches in length: the 
breadth four feet eight inches. The bill is four inches 
and a half long, and black : the head and neck of a 
deep velvet black; under the chin is a patch of white, 


marked with ſeveral parallel lines of black: on cach 


fide of the neck a large portion of the ſame, ele- 


gantly 
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gantly marked with black lines, like the firlt, almoſt 
uniting at the back part: ſides of the brealt deco- 
rated in the ſame manner, but the lines not ſo nume- 
rous : the hind part of the neck, back, wing coverts, 
and ſcapulars, are black, marked with round ſpots of 
white, which grow larger as they advance downwards; 
and on the ſcapulars, and part of the larger coverts, 
the ſpots are of a- ſquare form, and placed in rows: 
the quills and tail are black: the wings are ſhort: the 
breaſt and under parts white : legs black. The fe- 
male is ſmaller; and the ring on the neck is leſs dil. 
tinct. In young birds allo the plumage does not 
ſeem to come to perfection, even when of a conſider- 
able ſize ; hence we ſuſpett that the bird does not 
arrive at perfection till the ſecond or third moulting. 

This ſpecies inhabits ſeveral parts of the North of 
Europe, but is not very frequent on our ſhores; 
nor is ever ſeen ſouthward, except in very ſevere 
winters. It is ſeldom met with on land, being for 
the moſt part on the open ſea, where it is continually 
diving for fiſh, which it does with great agility, and 
flies high and well. One of theſe was caught alive 
near Keſwick, in Cumberland, in July, 1781. It 
was, as is ſuppoſed, making for the lake, but grew 
tired before it had power to reach it. It is common 
in Iceland and Greenland, where it breeds, and at 
that time frequents the freſh waters. Is very plenti- 
tul in Norway, and all along the Arctic coaſts, as far 
as the river Ob, in the Ruſſian dominions, and at 
Hudſon's Bay. The Barabinzians, a nation fituated 
between that river and the Irtiſch, tan the breaſts of 
this and other water-fowl; whoſe ſkins they prepare 
in ſuch a manner as to preſerve the down upon them; 
and, ſewing a number of them together, ſell them to 
make pellices, caps, &c. Garments made of theſe 
are very warm, never imbibing the leaſt moiſture; 
and are more laſting than could be imagined, 
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The female lays two large pale brown or ſtone. 
coloured eggs, in June. They change place accord- 
Ing to the ſeaſon, and are found at times at New 
York. The natives of Greenland uſe the ſkins for 
cloathing; and the Indians about Hudſon's Bay 
adorn their heads with circlets of their feathers. At 
the laſt place it is known by the name of Athinue- 
moqua. As they are ſeldom ſeen on the ſea-coaſts, 
but chiefly among the lakes, they are called by the 
Indians, znland loons. | | 

Specific character of the colymbus glacialis: “ Its 
head and neck are dark violet; a white interrupted 
bar on its throat and neck.” In the northern re- 
gions, every pair of theſe birds occupy a lake, and 
breed on the ſmall iſlets. The young defend them- 
ſelves courageoully with their bills. Synonymes,— 
Colymbus glacialis, Linn. and Gmel. Mergus major 
nævius, Br://. Colymbus maximus ſtellatus, $:6b, 
Colymbus maximus caudatus, Ray, Will. and Klein, 
Greateſt ſpeckled diver, or loon, Alb, Northern di- 
ver, Penn. and Lath. 


Tne IMBER DIVER. 


THIS ſpecies is leſs than the preceding ; but mea- 
ſures upwards of two feet in length. The bill is four 
inches and a quarter long ; the top of the head, and 
hind part of the neck, are brown: forehead, and 
ſides of the head and neck, ſpeckled; and the back 
and wings brown; each feather margined with a paler 
tint; on the middle of the neck the brown comes 
very forward, and almoſt ſurrounds it ; above this it 
is ſpotted with black and white: except theſe mark- 
ings, all the under parts, from chin to vent, are 
white; but the laſt is mottled with brown: quills and 
tail brown, the laſt edged with white: legs duſky. 
This ſpecies 1s better known in the northern parts 
of England than the ſouthern, where it {ſeldom ap- 
| " pears, 
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pears, except the winter be very ſevere. It inhabits 
the ſeas about the Orknies, and the Feroe Iles. 
Found alſo in Iceland, and molt parts of Northern 
Europe; hkewiſe in Kamtſchatka; but not in an 
part of Siberia or Ruſſia. Inhabits Switzerland, 
particularly on the Lake Conſtance, where it is 
known by the name of f{luder. It dives to very 
great depths, and ſwims under water to the diſtance 
of an hundred paces without emerging to take breath : 
a portion of air included in its dilated wind-pipe 
ſupplies its reſpiration during this interval. The 
ſame is the caſe with other divers and grebes; they 
glide through the water freely in all directions; in it 
they find their food, their ſhelter, their aſylum: 
when the bird of prey hovers above them, or the 
fowler appears on the ſhore, they plunge for ſafety. 
But man, ſtill more formidable by his addreſs than by 
his ſtrength, prepares ſnares for them, even in the 
bottom of their retreat: a net or a line baited with a 
{mall fiſh, allures the unwary bird; it ſwallows death 
with the repaſt, and periſhes in that element where it 
received birth; for its neſt 1s placed on the water 
rmidit the tall ruſhes and flags. 

Specific character of the colymbus immer: * Its 
body is blackiſh above, waved with white, below 
entirely white.” Synonymes.—Colymbus immer, Linn 
and Gel. Mergus major, Briſſ. Colymbus maxi- 


mus, Geſn. Aldrov. Ray, Johinſt. and Klein. Imber 
diver, Laih. 


Tus STELLATED DIVER. 


SMALLER than the preceding: weighs two pounds 
and a half: is twenty-ſeven inches in length, and 
three feet nine in breadth. The bill is three inches 
long, and bends a little upwards; of a pale horn-co- 
lour ; the top of the upper mandible brown: the 
head is duſky, dotted with grey: hind part of the 
ncck plain duſky: the ſides under the eye, the chin, 
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and throat, white: fore part of the neck very pale afh- 
lour : back mouſc- colour, marked with oval ſpots 
of white: ſides of the breaſt and body the ſame, but 
ſmaller : the ſpots on the rump and tail minute: breaſt 
and under parts white: quills duſky: legs brown: 
webs and claws pale. 

This bird 1s frequent in England; and found on 
the river Thames, where 1t 1s called by the fiſhermen 

rat loon, being often ſeen in vaſt numbers among 
the ſhoals of that fiſh, diving after them, and fre- 
quently approaching very near the boats while fiſhing. 
It is common - about the Baltic and the White Sea, 
but not obſerved in other parts of Ruſſia, yet is a 
native of Kamtſchatka. It lays two eggs, in the gfals, 
on the borders of lakes not far from the ſea; they 
are oval, the ſize of thoſe of a gooſe, and marked 
with a few black ſpots. Theſe birds are frequent 
about the fiſh-ponds in France; and they viſit New 
York in winter, but return very far north to breed. 

Synonymes.— Colymbus ſtellatus, Gmel. Colym- 
bus maximus caudatus, Will. Mergus minor, Br... 
Speckled loon, Alb. Speckled diver, Penn. and Lat/. 


Tnzs ARCTIC. DIVER; 


THIS mealures two feet in length. Bill near two 
inches long, flender, and black: the fore part of the 
head and throat black : hind part of the head and 
neck aſh-colour ; {des of the laſt white, ſpotted with 
black : on the fore part of the neck a large patch of 
black, changing to purple and green in different 
lights: the back and upper parts black : ſcapulars 
marked with ſquare ſpots of white: wing coverts the 
ſame, but the ſpots are round: breaſt and belly white: 
quills duſky : tail ſhort and black: legs black, with 
a caſt of red on the inſide. 

This bird is found in England, but is not common. 
It abounds in the northern parts of Europe, Nor- 
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way, Sweden, and Denmark, in the inland lakes of 
Siberia; eſpecially thoſe of the Arctic regions: alſo 
in Iceland, Greenland, and the Feroe Iſles: likewiſe 
in America at Hudſon's Bay. It is ſaid to cry and be 
very reſtleſs againſt rain, making a great noiſe; hence 
the Norweglans think it impious to deſtroy them; 
but the Swedes, leſs ſuperſtitious, dreſs their {kins, 


which, like all of this genus, are exceedingly tough, 


and uſe them for gun-caſes, and facings for winter 
Caps. | | 

Specific character of the colymbus arcticus: © Its 
head is hoary, the under fide of its neck dark vio- 
let; a white interrupted bar.” Synonymes.—Colym- 
bus arcticus, Linn. Gmel. Sibb. and Mill. Mergus 
gutture nigro, Briſſ. Mergus artticus ſimpliciter, 
Klein. Black-throated diver, Edu. Penn. and Lath. 


Tur RED-THROATED DIVER. 


WEIGHS three pounds; and is two feet five 
inches in length. The bill three inches long, black, 
and ſlender: the head and chin are cinereous, dotted 
with brown: the reſt of the head, ſides of the neck, 


and throat, aſh-colour: the hind part of the neck 


longitudinally ſtreaked with duſky and white: the 
throat, and part of the neck, of a fine cheſnut red: 
from thence the under parts are white: the upper 


parts of the body, wings, and tail, are duſky; the 


two firſt marked with a few white ſpots : the tail plain: 
thighs ſtreaked duſky and white: legs duſky, with a 
reddiſh tinge on ſome parts. 


The red-throated diver is ſeldom met with ſouthward; p 


except in ſevere winters. It breeds in the northern 
parts of Scotland, on the borders of the lakes; 
and is found in Ruſſia, Siberia, and Kamtſchatka; 
but does not haunt the inland lakes. It is common 
in Iceland and Greenland: breeds in June, and lays 
two aſh-coloured eggs, marked with a few black 
Vor. V. No. 77. e ſpots; 
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ſpots; making a neſt in the graſs on the ſhores, com. 


poſed of moſs and graſs, and placed contiguous to 
the water. It ſwims and dives well, and flies admi- 


rably, and while flying is very noiſy. It oftener 


frequents freſh waters than thoſe of the ſea. Feeds 
on {mall fiſh, crabs, and ſea inſets ; and the ſkin is 
put to the ſame uſes as that of the black-throated ſpe- 
cies. It inhabits the rivers of Hudſon's: Bay in the 
ſummer, appearing as ſoon as the rivers are open. 
The young fly before the end of Auguſt, and they all 
depart in September. They prey much on the fiſh 
_entangled in fiſhermen's nets; but are often thereby 
caught themſelves. _ 


Synonymes.—Colymbus ſeptentrionalis, Linn. and 


Gmel. Colymbus arcticus collo rufo, Ad. Nidr. Le 
plongeon a gorge rouge, Briſſ. Red - throated loon, Edu. 


Tus STRIPED DIVER, Colymbus Striatus. 


WEIGHT between two and three pounds. Bill 
ſtrong, three inches long, and black : head and neck 
light grey, ſtriped regularly downwards with Jong, 
narrow, black lines: EY and ſcapulars duſky and 
plain : primaries, tail, and legs, duſky : cheeks, and 
whole under fide of the body, of a gloſſy white. 

It habits the inland lakes of Hudſon's Bay, about 


one hundred miles ſouthward of York Fort. Lays, 


in June, two eggs. Flies high, and paſſes backwards 
and forwards, making a great noiſe, which is ſaid to 
portend rain: it is deteſted by the natives, who look 
on this note as ſupernatural, Named, at Hudſon's 
Bay, mathemoqua. | 4 


Tax CHINESE DIVER, Colymbus Sinenſis. 


BILL duſky: irides aſh- colour: the upper parts 


of the head, neck, body, wings, and tail, duſky 
: groom brown; the middle of the feathers much 

rker : the fore part of the neck the ſame, but con- 
fiderably paler : chin pale rufous : breaſt and __ 


ne twin ft w 


ö 
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parts of the body pale rufous white, marked with 


duſky rufous ſpots: the quills and tail are plain 


brown, the laſt ſhort: legs aſh-colour. Native of 
China. 1 a 


LARUs, Tue GULLS ano MEWS. 
N Greek Me and nes: in Euſtathius ; 


and Lycophron gives the old ones the name aunt, 


which ſeems to imitate their cry: in Latin, larus and 
gavia: in German, mew: in Greenlandic, akpa or 
naviat.— The generic characters are: Bill plain, 
ſtraight, knife-ſhaped, and ſomewhat hooked at the 
tip; the under mandible ſwelled below the tip. Noſ- 
trils flits, broader before, and ſeated in the middle of 
the bill. This genus contains the mews and gulls, 
which amount to twenty. ſpecies, beſides varieties. 
They are natives of the northern climates; their body 
light, their wings long, their tongue fomewhat cleft, 
their bill ſtrong, their legs ſhort, and naked above the 


knees.—All the gulls and mews are alike' voracious 


and clamorous; they might be ſtyled the vultures of 
the ſea: they devour carrion of every kind which floats 
on the ſurface, or is caſt on ſhore. As cowardly as 
they are gluttonous, they attack only weak animals, 
and vent their fury on dead bodies. Their 1gnoble 
port, their importunate cries, their edged and hooked 
bill, preſent the true picture of birds ſanguinary and 
cruel. They fight rancorouſly together on the ſcene 
of carnage; and even when they are ſhut up, and 


their ferocious humour is ſoured by captivity, they 


wound each other without apparent motive, and the 
firſt from which blood is Urawn falls a prey to the reſt ; 
for they no ſooner taſte the blood, than they tear 
in pieces the victim which they had wounded without 
cauſe. This exceſs of cruelty is moſtly ſeen in the 
large ſpecies; but all of them continually watch an 
opportunity to ſteal the food or prey of their compa- 
8 3 5 2 | nions. 
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nions. Every thing is acceptable to their voracity: 
fiſh, whether freſh or putrid; bloody fleſh, recent or 
tainted ; ſhell-fſh, and even bones; all digeſt in their 
ſtomach. They ſwallow the bait and the hook; they 
dart with ſuch violence as to transfix themſelves on 
the point where the fiſherman places the herring or 
pilcher as a ſnare. Nor is this the only way to allure 
them; Oppian aſſerts, that if a board be painted with 
figures of fiſh, theſe birds will daſh againſt it. All the 
gulls and mews have three toes connected by an entire 
membrane, and the hind toe detached, but very 
ſmall: their head is large, and its carriage ungrace- 
ful, being ſunk almoſt between the ſhoulders, whether 
they walk or ſleep. They run ſwiftly on the beach, 
and fly ſtill better above the waves: their long 
wings, which when cloſed exceed the tail, and the 
quantity of feathers with which their body is cloth- 
ed, make them very light. They have alſo a very 


thick down, which is of a bluiſh colour, eſpecially on 


the ſtomach. They are hatched with that down, but 
the other feathers are late in growing; and they ac- 
quire not completely their colours, to wit, the fine 
white of the body, and the black or bluiſh grey on the 
mantle, till after ſeveral moultings, and in their third 
year. Oppian ſeems to have known this progreſs of 
their colours; for he ſays that theſe birds, as they 
grow old, become blue. They keep in flocks on the 
ſea-ſhores; ſome running, ſome flying, and others 
alighting; the beach and the downs ſeem quickened 
by their numbers and their confuſed motions, and re- 
ſound with their noiſy cries. In general, no birds are 
more common on our coaſts, and they are found an 
hundred leagues at ſea. They frequent the iflands 
and maritime countries of every climate. Navigators 
meet with them in all parts of the globe. The 
larger. ſpeties ſeem attached to the ſhores of the nor- 
thern ſeas. It is reported that the gulls of the Feroe 


 Hlands are ſo ſtrong andvoracious, that they often tear 
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the lambs in pieces, and tranſport the fragments to 
their neſts. In the icy ocean, they often gather in 
multitudes about the carcaſes of whales; and on theſe 
maſſes of corruption they fear not infection. With 
ſuch repaſts they eaſily ſatiate their rapacity, and pro- 
cure ample proviſion for the innate gluttony of their 


young. Theſe birds ſtrew their eggs and neſts by 
thouſands, even on the frozen lands of the two polar 


Zones; nor do they quit thoſe regions in the gloom of 
winter, but ſeem attached to their native climates, 
ſcarcely affected by the change of temperature. Ariſ- 


totle, who lived under a {ky infinitely milder indeed, 


remarked that the gulls and mews never diſappear, but 
remain the whole year 1a the places of their nativity. 

The: ſame obſervation holds with reſpect to Britain; 
for many ſpecies of this bird are ſeen on our coaſts, 
both in ſummer. and in winter. Every where they 
are noted for their voracity and their diſagreeable 
cries. Sometimes they keep on the low ſhores, ſome- 
times they retire into the cavities of the rocks, ex- 
petting the waves to caſt out their prey; often 
they attend the fiſhers, to pick up the refuſe and 
garbage: and this habit is doubtleſs the only ground 
of the affection towards man, which the ancients aſ- 
cribed to theſe birds. As their fleſh is unfit for eat- 
ing, and their plumage of no value, they are negle&- 


ed by the fowler, and ſuffered to approach without 
being fired upon. Their eggs, however, are eſteemed 
good food. With reſpett to the plumage, great un- 


certainty prevails, ariſing from the different ſtages of 
life; which has occaſioned authors to confider many 
birds as ſpecies, when the obſervations of later times 
have been able to poitu out, that ſuch variety has 
ariſen merely from difference in age or. ſex. But in 
ornithology, much remains to be aſcertained ; as er- 


rors of this kind are only to be removed by flowde- 


grees, and by repeated obſervation. | | 
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Tut GREAT GULL. 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of the barnacle 
gooſe ; the bill is of a duſky yellow at the baſe; to- 
wards the end crimſon ; the tip yellow, croſſed with 
a duſky brown ſpot: inſide of the mouth red: irides 
brown : the head and half the neck black : eye-lids 
white : the back and rump pale grey: ſecond quills 
the ſame, but darker: greater quills white; the firſt 
five tipped with black : tail even and white : legs red- 
diſh brown. It inhabits the borders of the Caſpian 
Sea, and is a quite different bird from the black- 
headed gull, being ſo many degrees larger in ſize. It 
_ lays its eggs on the bare ſand, without the leaſt pre- 
paration of a neſt : they are in ſhape of an oblong 
oval, marked with frequent brown ſpots, with ſome 
paler ones intermixed. In flying it has an hoarſe cry, 
TJomewhat like that of a raven.— Specific name, larus 
icthyætus. 


- Tux BLACK-BACKED GLI. 


LENGTH twenty nine inches: breadth five feet 
nine inches: weight near five pounds. The bill is 
flrong and thick, and almoſt four inches long; the 
colour a pale yellow; but the lower mandible is 
marked with a red ſpot, with a black one in the mid- 
dle: irides yellow: edges of the eye-lids orange: 
head, neck, whole under fide, tail, and lower part 
of the back, white: upper part of the back and 
wings black : quills tipped with white: legs of a pale 
fleſh. colour. | | 
Mr. Pennant obſerves, that he has met with, on 
the coaſt of Angleſea, a bird that agrees in all re- 
ſpeQs with this, except in ſize; goers the black 
ſpot on the bill; and in the colour of the legs, which 
were of a bright yellow: the extent of the wings 
only four feet five inches: length twenty-two inches: 
weight half a pound ; and that the ſame has been ſhot 
at Bulſtrode in Buckinghamſhire. e Thi 

is 
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This ſpecies inhabits ſeveral of the ſhores of Eng- 
land, and breeds on the higheſt cliffs. The egg is 
blunt at each end; of a duſky olive-colour ; quite 
black at the greater end; and the reſt of it thinly 
marked with duſky ſpots. It is alſo common on moſt 
of the northern coaſts of Europe: frequents Green- 
land ; but chiefly inhabits the diſtant rocks. Lays 


three eggs in May, placing them on the heaps of dung 


which the birds leave there from time to time, Cackles 
like a gooſe. It is ſaid to attack other birds, and to 
be particularly an enemy to the eider duck; though 
its moſt general food is fiſh. It is common in Ame- 
rica, as low as South Carolina, where it is called the 
old wife. Alſo found at the Cape of Good Hope; but 
ſmaller. It is faid to breed in the bays of that pro- 
montory, eſpecially on the rocks and ſmall ifles in 
Falſe Bay. The young are ſpotted with brown. 
Parkinſon met with it off the coaſt of New Holland; 
the length not mentioned, but deſcribes it as havin 

a high yellow beak, a ſpot of ſcarlet on the gibbcus 
part: corner of the mouth, and irides, bright ſcar- 
let; and the legs greeniſh yellow. 

Specific character of the larus marinus : © It is 
white, its back black.” Synonymes.—Larus mart- 
nus, Linn. and Gmel. Larus niger, Briſſ. Larus 
maximus varius, Ray, Will. and Klein. Great black 
and white gull, Ab. and Penn. Black-backed gull, 
Stillingfleet and Latham. PN 


Tut HERRING GULL, 


the bill is yellow; on' the lower mandible an 
orange ſpot: irides ſtraw-colour : edges of the eye- 


coverts aſh-coloured: the upper part of the five fir 


The young are aſh-coloured, ſpotted with brown. : 
| | The 


IN length twenty-three inches, breadth fifty-two z. 


lids red: head, neck, and tail. white: back and ** 


quills black, marked with a white ſpot near the ends. 
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The herring gull is common in this kingdom, and 
frequents the ſame. places as the black-backed. It is 
ſaid to make a neſt of dead grafs, and. lays three 
white eggs ſpotted with black. It feeds on fiſh, and 
is a great enemy to the herrings, whence its name; it 
is a conſtant attendant on the nets, and ſo bold as to 
ſeize its prey before the filhermen's faces. It is found 
in moſt of the northern parts of Europe, as well as 
about the Caſpian and Black Seas, and the rivers 
which fall into them : alſo about the great lakes of 
Siberia, in Iceland, Greenland, and Hudſon's Bay. In 
winter it migrates fouth, being found in Jamaica, and 
is ſaid to breed on ſome of the iſlands on the coaſt of 
South Carolina. Synonymes.—Larus fuſcus, Linn. 
and Gmel. Gavia griſea, Br. Herring gull, Penn. 
and Lath. 85 


THE GLAUCOUS GULL. 


_ THIS ſpecies is larger than the herring gull. Bill 
yellow ; near the end an orange fpot : head and under 
part of the body white: back and wings of a fine 
hoary grey. It inhabits Norway, Lapmark, Green- 
land, and Spitzbergen. Called by the Dutch burg- 
merfler, being maſter of all the ſpecies. It builds its 
neſt high on the cliffs; preys on dead whales: attends 
the walruſſes, in order to feed on their dung; and 
will deſtroy and eat the young of the razor-bill. It 
is almoſt continually on the wing; and makes a hoarſe 
noiſe like a raven. Feeds alſo. on fiſh, and on the 
berries of the black-berried heath. Dr. Foſter men- 
tioned that he met with this ſpecies both at Terra del 
Fuego and New Zealand. It is alſo found at Hud- 
ſon's Bay, twenty-three inches 1n length, and four 


- feet in breadth ; but this differs from the deſcription 


of Briſſon, in having {1x of the quills black at the ends. 

Specific character of the larus glaucus: “ It is 

White; its back and wings hoary ; its wing-quills ol 
| _ wit 
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with white; its bill bright yellow, with the corner 
ſaffron. Synonymes.—Larus glaucus, Gmel. Larus 
cinereus, Briſſ. Glaucous gull, Penn. and Lath, 


TuE SILVERY GULE. 


SIZE of the preceding; bill yellow, with an orange 
ſpot : head and neck white ; ſtreaked downwards with 
cinerous lines: back and under parts of the body as 


in the glaucous gull: lower part of the primaries 


greyiſh ; upper black ; tips white. Inhabits Norway. 
In the Britiſh Muſeum, there is one very much like 
the above: length near ſixteen inches: bill one inch 
and a half long: quills marked as in the other; but 
the two firſt have the ends tipped with white for near 
an inch, the others only juſt a ſpot; but only ſix of 
the prime quills had the ends black. 

Synony mes. Larus argentatus, Brun. Silvery gull, 
Ardt. Zool. | 


TRE WAGEL GULIL. 


THIS is a large ſpecies, being near two feet in 
length, and in breadth about five: weight near three 
pounds. The bill is black; two inches and a half 


long: irides duſky : the whole plumage compoſed of 


a mixed brown aſh-colour, and white ; the middle of 
each feather is brown: the under parts of the body 
the ſame, but paler: quills black: the lower part of 
the tail mottled black and white; near the end a bar 
of black ; beyond this the end is white: legs fleſh co- 
lour; in ſome white. 

This ſpecies frequents the ſea-ſhores of many parts 
of England, though not in any confiderable num- 
bers : at times it is ſeen on the banks of the Thames, 
along with other gulls ; and an opinion is there held, 
that it is the female of the black-backed : but this 
has not been determined ſufficiently by authors. Mr. 
Pennant thinks the contrary ;- and indeed the diffe- 


rent markings of the quills and tail do not juſtify. 


the ſuppoſition. ; 
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by NATURAL HISTORY 
Specific character of the larus newus: © It is 

white; its back cinereous; its tail-quills tipt with 

black.“ Synonymes.—Larus nævius, Gmel. Larus 


marinus, var. 2. Lath. Ind. Larus varius, five 


ſkua, Bri/. Larus major, Aldrovandus. Larus ci- 
nereus major, Charleton. Larus griſeus maximus, 
Klein. Wagel of the Corniſh, Ray. Sea cagle, 


Sibbald's Hiſt. Fife. Skua gull, Penn. Wagel gull, 


Lat i. Syn. 


Tux IVORY GULE:; 


LENGTH fixteen inches: breadth -thirty-feven, 
- Bilt two inches long, and lead-coloured, with a pale 
tip: orbits ſaftron-colour : plumage wholly white: 
the wings very long, exceeding the tail greatly, and 
even the legs, when at length. The young are marked 
wich oblong black ſpots, eſpecially on the back and 
wings; with the bill black. 

This ſpecies ſeems to prefer the moſt northern ſitu- 
ations, inhabiting both coaſts of Greenland, and are 
met wich far at ſea, ſeldom approaching the land, ex- 
cept in the time of incubation; but is then ſufficiently 
tame, ſo as to be ſhot without difficulty, whereas 
at ſea it is very ſhy. Frequents the Frozen Sea, 
between Aſia and America, and Cape Denbigh. It 
is met with by our late voyagers at Aoonalaſhka. It 
was ſaid likewiſe to inhabit Hudſon's Bay; but, if ſo, 
it muſt vary confiderably in fize: one deſcribed by 
Mr. Hutchins meaſured twenty-ſeven inches' and a 


half in length, and was five feet in breadth. The bill 


and legs fleſh-colour : irides ftraw-colour : the plu- 
mage of a beautiful ſnowy white, except a few of the 
tail coverts, which were barred with dufky. This, he 
obſerves, is ſcarce along the coaſts, but more plenty 


in the iſlands and inland lakes, where it makes a ſlight. 


neſt on the ground, of dry graſs, and lays four white 
eggs. The young are blackiſh, and the old ones do 
not become perfectly white under three years. 

| : Specific 
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Specific character of the larus eburnevs : © It is 
all white, its orbits ſaffron, its bill and feet lead-co- 
Joured.” Synonymes.—Larus eburneus, Gmelin and 


Phipps. The 1vory gull, Penn. and Lath. 


Tuz COMMON GULL, os SEA-MEW. 


THIS is in length ſixteen or ſeventeen inches: is 
thirty-ſix inches broad: and weighs one pound. The 


bill yellow: irides hazel : eye-lids brown: head, neck, 


under parts of the body, and tail, white: back and 
wings pale grey: the outer edge of the four firſt 
quills, and tips of the firſt five, black; but the fourth 
and fifth have a white ſpot at the tips: the reſt, ex- 
cept the three neareſt the body, have the ends white. 

This ſeems to be the moſt common of all the gulls, 
being found in valt numbers on our ſhores and rivers 
which are contiguous to the ſea. Its diſagreeable cry 
gave it the name of mew, from miauler, to ſquall, like 
a cat; whence the Engliſn verb to meul, and the 
name of theſe birds mall, in many places. It occurs 
north as far as Iceland, and the Ruſſian lakes: is 


likewiſe met with in the neighbourhood of the Caſpian 


Sea, in various ſhores of the Mediterranean, and as 


far ſouth as Greece: it is found aifo in America, on 


the coaſt of Newfoundland. It breeds on the rocks 
and cliffs, like others of the genus; and the eggs are 
wo inches and a half in length, of a deep olive 
brown, marked with irregular deep reddiſh blotches. 
It is a tame ſpecies, and may be ſeen by hundreds on 
the ſhores of the Thames and other rivers, in the winter 
and ſpring, at low tides, picking up the various 
worms and {mall fiſh left by the tide; and will often 
follow the plough in the fields contiguous, for worms 
and inſets which are turned up, particularly the 
cockchafer, or dorbeetle, in its larve ſtate, which it 

Joins with the rooks in devouring moſt greedily. 
Specific character of the common ſea-mew, larus 
canus: & It is white, its back hoary,” It breeds on 
| 3A 2 e 
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the ledges of the cliffs that overhang the ſea. Syno- 
nymes.—Larus canus, Linn. and Gmel. Gavia ci— 
nerea, Brif/. Galedor, crocala, galetra, Aldrov. 
Gabiano minore, Zinn. Larus roſtro nigro, Klein. 
Larus cinereus minor, Will. Ray, and Sibb. Com- 
mon ſea-mall, or mew, Mill. and Ray. White web- 
footed gull, Albin. Common gull. Penn. and Lath. 


Taz BLACK-HEADED GULL. 


LENGTH fifteen inches: breadth three feet : 
weight ten ounces. Bill ſlender, and of a blood red: 
eye-lids red: irides hazel : the head and throat duſky 
brown: in old birds black: on each eye lid a ſmall 
white ſpot : back and wings aſh-colour: the neck, 
the under parts of the body, and tail, white: the ten 


firſt quills white, margingd, and more or leſs tipped 


with black ; the others aſh- colour, with white ends. 
The black. cap, or pewit, as it 1s by ſome called, 
breeds on the ſhores of many of our rivers, and in 
the inland fens of Lincolnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, and 
other parts of England. They make their neſt on 
the ground, with ruſhes and dead graſs; and lay three 
eggs, of a greeniſh brown, marked with red brown 
blotches. After the breeding-ſealon, they again diſ- 
perſe to the ſea-coaſts. They breed alſo in Nor- 
thumberland and Scotland; and are found through- 
out Ruſſha and Siberia, as far as Kamiſchatka, but 
not farther to the nerth. They winter at Aleppo in 
reat numbers, and are there ſo tame, that the women 
are ſaid to call them from the terraces of their houſes, 
throwing up pieces of bread, which theſe birds catch 
in the air. They allo inhabit North America, coming 
into New England in May, and departing in Auguſt. 
The young birds, in the neighbourhood of the river 
Thames, are thought good cating, and are called the 


red- legs; but the black-caps are much leſs elleemed, 


being tank, as is the caſe with moſt old birds. 
f Sy nonymes. 
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Synonymes.—Larus ridibundus, Linn. La mouette 
rieuſe, a pattes rouge, Bri//. and Buff. Brown-headed 
gull, Albin. Pewit, black-cap, or ſea- crow. Ray. 
and Will. N | 

We ſhall tranſcribe Dr. Plott's account of the 
manner of catching the pewits laſt century in Staf- 
fordſhire. After relating ſome marvellous ſtories 
reſpeCting their attachment to che lord of the manor, 
he thus proceeds: —“ Being of the migratory kind, 
their firſt appearance is not till the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, and then in number ſcarce above ſix, which 
come as harbingers to the reſt, to ſee whether the 
hafts or iſlands in the pools {upon which they build 
their neſts) be prepared for them; but theſe never 
ſo much as lighten, but fly over the pool, ſcarce {tay- 
ing an hour: about the 6th of March following, 
there comes a pretty conſiderable flight of an hun- 

dred, or more, and then they alight on the hafts, and 
ſtay all day, but are gone again at night. About our 
Lady-day, or ſooner in a forward ſpring, they come 
to ſtay for good, otherwiſe not till the beginning of 
April, when they build their neſts, which they make 
not of ſticks, but heath and ruſhes, making them 
but ſhallow, and laying generally but four eggs, three 
and five more rarely, which are about the bignels of 
a {mall hen-egg. The hafts or iſlands are prepared 
for them between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, by 
cutting down the reeds and ruſhes, and putting them 
aide in the nooks and corners of the hafts, and in 
the valleys, to make them level; for, ſhould they be 
permitted to rot on the iſlands, the pewits would not 
endure them. df | | 

After three weeks ſitting, the young ones are 
hatched, and, about a month after, they are almoſt 
ready to fly, which uſually happens on the gd of June, 

when the proprietor of the pool orders them to be 

driven and catched, the gentry coming from all parts 

to lee the ſport, The manner is thus ;—They pitch 
a rabbet- 
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2 rabbet net on the bank-ſide, in the moſt conve- 


nient place over-againſt the hafts, the net in the middle 
being about ten yards from the ſide, but cloſe at the 
ends, in the manner of a bow; then ſix or ſeven men 
wade into the pool, beyond the pewits, over-againſt 


the net, with long ſtaves, and drive them from the 


hafts, whence they all ſwim to the bank-ſide, and, 
landing, run like lapwings into the net, where people 
are ſtanding ready to take them up, and put them into 
two pens, made within the bow of the net, which are 
built round, about three yards diameter, and a yard 


high, or ſomewhat better, with ſmall ſtakes driven 


into the ground in a circle, and interwoven with 
broom and other raddles. 

„ In this manner there have been taken in one 
morning fifty dozens at a driving, which, at five ſhil- 
lings a dozen, (the ancient price of them,) comes to 
Z 12. 105. but at ſeveral drifts that have been an- 
ciently made in the ſame morning, there have been 
as many taken as have fold for { go. ſo that ſome 
years the profit of them has amounted to C 50 or 
Z 60, beſides what the generous proprietor uſually 
preſents his relations and the nobility and gentry of 
the county witbal, which he conſtantly does in a plen- 
tiful manner, ſending them to their houſes in cratcs 
alive; ſo that, feeding them with livers and other en- 
trails of beaſts, they may kill them at what diſtance 


of time they pleaſe, according as occaſions preſent 


themſelves, they being accounted a good diſh at the 
moſt plentiful tables. 

* But they commonly appoint led days of driv- 
ing them, within fourteen days, or thereabouts, of 
the 2d or gd of June; which, while they are doing, 
ſome have obſerved a certain old one that ſeems to 
be ſornewhat more concerned than the reſt, being 
clamorous, and ſtriking down upon the heads of the 
men; which has giveh ground of ſuſpicion, that they 


bave {ome government among them, and that this is 
their 
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their prince that is ſo much concerned for its ſub- 
jeas. And it is further obſerved, that, when there 
is great plenty of them, the Lent-corn of the country 
is much the better, and the cow-paſtures too, by 
reaſon they pick up all the worms and the fern: flies, 
which, though bred in the fern, yet nip and feed on 
the young corn and graſs, and hinder their growth.“ 


(The pools of Staffordſhire, which the pewits fre- 


quented, were Pewit Pool, in the pariſh of Norbury, 
and Sebben Pool, in the pariſh of High Offley.) 
Plott's Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, pp. 232 & 233. 


Tux RED-LEGGED CINEREOUS GULL. 


THIS anſwers, in moſt reſpe&s, to the black- 
headed gull, of which it may, perhaps, be a variety; 
or elſe the young bird. The fore part of the head is 
white: the ſpace round the eyes duſky: from the 
corner of each eye a broad duſky bar, furrounding 
the hind part of the head; behind that another, reach- 
ing from ear to ear: the ends and exterior edges of 
the three firſt quill feathers are black; the ends and 
interior ſides only of the two next black, but the 
ſhafts and middle part white; the tips of the next 
two white, beneath a black bar: the reſt, as well as 
the ſecondaries, aſh-colour : in other things reſem- 
bling the black-headed gull. My 
Specific character of the larus cinerarius: © It is 
white, its back hoary, with a brown ſpot behind the 
eyes.“ Synonymes.—Larus cinerarius, Linn. and 
Gmel. Gavia cinerea minor, Bri//, Larus cinereus 
primus, Fohn/l, Red-lggged gull. Lath. 

There is a variety of the cinereous gull, about fif- 
teen inches in length; bill one inch and three-quar- 
ters long, of an orange colour, with a black tip: 
Irides whitiſh : the top of the head, neck, back, and 
rump, mixed grey and white : fides of the head, and 
all the under part, white: the wing coverts and leſſer 
quills as the back: the greater coverts fartheſt from 
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the body duſky, edged with white: greater quills 
_ quſky, tipped with white : tail duſky ; the middle fea- 
thers tipped with white; the others marked with 
white on the inner webs: legs orange-colour : claws 
black. It is poſſible that this may be the black- cap 
gull in a ſtate of moulting. 


Tus BROWN-HEADED GULL. 


LENGTH fourteen inches: breadth two fect 
eleven inches: weight ſeven ounces. Bill red: eye— 
lids fcarlet: head and throat mouſe- colour, ſpotted 
with white: neck and belly white: back and ſcapu— 
lars alh- colour: wing coverts duſky brown, edged 
with dirty white: the exterior ſides, and part of the 
interior of the firſt four quills, black : the tail con- 
ſiſts of twelve white feathers; the ten middle ones 
upped with black, near an inch broad ; the outer 
ones plain: legs red. This was killed an the banks 
ol the Eſk, at Netherby, the ſeat of Sir James Graham. 
Synonyme.—Red-legged gull, Arf. Zool. 


Tux LAUGHING GULL. 


THIS is larger than the black-headed gull: length 
eighteen inches: breadth three feet. It differs from 
that bird only in the legs, which are black inſtead of 
red. The male and female, both of this and the for- 
mer, are alike in àn adult ſtate; therefore that men- 
tioned by Briſſon as the female, having a cinercous 
head, and the forchead and throat ſpotted with white; 
as alſo that in the Peterſburgh Tranſactions, of a leſs 
fize, with the head ſpotted black and white ; are with- 
out doubt young birds. 

This ſpecies is found in Ruſſia, on the river Don, 
particularly about Tichercaſk. The note reſembles 
a coarſe laugh, whence the name of the bird. It is 
met with alſo in the continent of America; and 15 
very numerous in the Bahama Iſlands and Cayenne. 


It likewiſe frequents Hudſon's Bay; it comes moe. in 
May, 


— 


| | 
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May, and makes the neſt in the pine-trees: lays four 
lead-coloured eggs, and departs ſouth in September: 
it feeds on fiſh and worms. | 

Synonymes,—Larus atricilla, Linn. La mouette 
rieuſe, Bri}. and Buff. Larus major cinereus, Balt- 
neri, Ray's Syn. Baltner's great aſh-coloured ſea- 
mew, Mill. Orn. Laughing gull, Cateſb. Car. 


TE WINTER-MEW. 


THIS bird is eighteen inches in length, and in 
breadth three feet ſix inches: weight ſeventeen ounces. 
The bill is flender, two inches long; of an horn- 
colour, with a black tip, and bent at the end: irides 
haze]: the top of the head, hind part, and ſides of the 
neck, white, marked with oblong duſky ſpots : the 
back aſh-colour: ſcapulars and wing coverts the 
ſame, marked with duſky brown: the forehead, chin, 
throat, breaſt, under parts, and rump, white : the firſt 
quill is black; the fix following more or leſs black at 
the ends; the others tipped with white : tail white, 
croſſed with a bar of black near the end. 

This ſpecies is very common in England, and is 
obſerved to be met with farther inland than any of 
the others. 

Specific character of the winter-mew, larus hy- 
bernus : © It is white; its top, the back of its head, 
and the ſides of its neck, ſpotted; its back cinereous; 
the firſt of its wing-quills black; its tail marked with 
a black bar near the tip.” Synonymes.—Larus hy- 
bernus, Gmel. Larus canus, var. Lath. Ind. Gabia 
hyberna, Briſſ. Larus fuſcus, ſeu hybernus, Ray, 
&c. Guaca-guacu, Ma#cgrave. In Cambridgeſhire, 
coddy-moddy, Mill. 

There is a paſſage in Morton's Hiſtory of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, which, as it throws light on the œco- 
nomy of the winter-mew, and, indeed, on the na- 
ture of birds in general, deſerves a place in this work. 

& I ſhall here,” ſays the intelligent author, “ let 
Vol. V. No. 77. 3B down 
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down my remarks upon that gelatinous body called 
ftar-gelly, flar-ſhot, or ſtar-fall'n ; ſo named becauſe 
vulgarly believed to fall from a ſtar, or to be the 
recrement of the meteor which is called the falling or 
ſhooting-ſtar, or rather the meteor itſelf ſhot down 
to the earth. It 1s generally a clear, almoſt ſky-co- 
loured, tremulous, viſcid, or tenacious, gelly; but 
in water glib and flippery. To the hand it is as cold 
as we generally ſay a frog is; and is apt to ſtrike a 
chillneſs into it. Tis found in lumps or maſſes of a 
certain ſize. The largeſt I have ſeen was about the 
bigneſs of a gooſe-egg. "Thoſe that are found freſh and 
new, are generally entire, very little, if at all, broken 
or diſperſed : ſome of the mafles are curled or con- 
voluted ſomewhat like the ileum, or as a garden-ſnail 


ſiſtence and colour, it pretty much reſembles boiled 
ftarch, or rather a ſolution of gum tragacanth, I ſet 
ſome of this gelly on the fire in a ſilver veſſel; it did 
not diflolve, as does cold boiled ſtarch when it is let 
again upon the fire; but became thick and viſcous; 
the more fluid or watery part of it having gone off in 
vapour. I let it ſtand till the humidity was all eva- 
porated. To the bottom of the veſſel adhered cer- 
tain ſkins and veſſels, like thoſe of animal bodies. 
The inſide of the porringer upon this operation exhi- 
bited a gliſtering like that of iſinglaſs; and there pro- 
ceeded from it a kind of greaſy ſmell. Another 
experiment I made of the gelly broken, and put into 
tpring-water, which J ſet to ſeethe upon the fire, but 


dipt into it ſo managed as with ſtarch, was ſtiffened 
- as With that. The gloſs that it gave to the muſlin 


2 fome of it ſubſided; ſome did not. In the pieces 

7 that floated J obſerved ſeveral bubbles, which 1 
thought were formed by the water intruded into, and 
retained in, the pores of it, 


= || 6], 


appears when the ſhell is broken off from it. In con- 


not much of it diſſolved. A piece of muſlin being 


might be rubbed off. The gelly being put into water, 
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& Tt is ſometimes found with patches of a dirty 

ellow in it ; ſometimes with black ſpecks reſembling 
little pellets of grumous blood. Breaking one of 
the lumps, I diſcovered and took out of it ſeveral 
pieces of tough ſkin, and of long tenacious ſtring like 
bodies. Macerating another of theſe maſles that I 
might clear the ſtrings, as I called them, fiom the 
ſofter or more pulpy part of the gelly, I found them 
branched and diſtended through the whole maſs. The 
ſmaller branches in ſize and figure like capillary blood- 
veſſels of a biackiſh red. With theſe were broad 
pieces of a very thin film or membrane. The mals, 
though a large one of the fort, might be Grawn up 
and ſuſpended by theſe ſtrings, The gelly, when it . 
has been kept for ſome time, becomes putrid, and 
has a ſtrong ſmell, like that of a dead carcaſe in a putrid 
ſtate. Chickens will eat it. | 

« This ſtar-ſhot, as it is called, is very rarely to 
be met with on the tillage-lands. At Oxendon, and 
in moſt other places, we find it chiefly in the lower 
and moiſter ground, particularly on the ledges of ſod, 
upon the ſides of trenches in meadows, upon and 
near the banks of brooks or pools, on ant-hills and 
mould-banks now and then in great plenty. It occurs 
ſometimes in dry, barren, and heathy, ground. It 
does not appear for any number of years ſucceſſively 
in one and the {ame place. At Pisford, in January, 
1702, was ſhewn me a mals of ſtar-gelly, lying upon 
a dead hedge, that I am well aſſured had its firſt ap- 
pearance there. The like has been found upon a flat 
board at the top of a cherry-ladder, in Mr. Court- 
man's garden at Thorpe. The laſt in as compact a 
maſs as thoſe upon the ground are uſually tound in. 

& "Tis chiefly ſeen in miſty mornings, and in wet 
weather, in autumn, in winter, and early in the ſpring ; 
leldom or never any that 1s freſh and new in the time 
of froſt, or in the ſummer months. | 

& In 1700, there was no ſtar-gelly to be found 
about Oxendon, till a wet week in the end of Fe- 

| | 3B 2 bruary, 
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bruary, when the ſhepherds brought me about thirty 
ſeveral lumps or maſles of 1t. 

& Applied to the running heels of horſes, it has 
been found to be of uſe; as alſo for paſting paper 
to paſteboard, glaſs, and the like. 

“ As to the origin of this body, it has, in many 
particulars, a near analogy with animal ſubſtances; 
as the deſcription of it plainly ſhews. And by ſeveral 
other circumſtances that are not mentioned, it ap- 
pears to me to be only the diſgorging or caſting of 
birds of three or four ſorts; of thoſe ſort of fowl, 
in particular, that, at certain ſeaſons, do feed very 
plentifully upon earth-worms and the like; and eſpe- 
cially of the ſea-maw, and the winter-mew or coddy- 
. moddy, birds of the gull kind, which are very ra- 
venous. The coddy-moddies come up into this 
country in great numbers at the time this ſtar-ſhot is 
generally found, viz. in the autumn and the winter 
months; frequent thoſe very places where it uſually 
occurs, Viz. moiſt meadows and the banks of brooks, 
more rarely ploughed lands; and greedily devour 
earth-worms, which in thoſe places, and about that 
time of the year, are very numerous. They gene- 
rally come up the valleys, where our brooks and 
rivers run, very carly in the morning, even before 
the ſhepherds, or any body elſe, are abroad in the 
fields; eſpecially in foggy mornings and before a 
ſtorm, in ſuch ſeaſons and in ſuch weather as in a 
particular manner invite the earth-worms out of their 
holes and receſſes up upon the ſurface : and the birds 
return again to ſeaward. In the month of September, 


1708, I ſaw a coddy-moddy ſhot down to the ground, 


that, on her fall upon the ground, when almoſt halt- 
dead, diſgorged a heap of half-digeſted carth-worms, 
much reſembling the gelly called ſtar-ſhot. 

„ In fine, having compared the notes or marks 
of that diſgorge or caſting with thoſe of the gelly 


called ſtar-ſhot, I found them ſo much alike, I am 
ſatisfied 
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fatisfied the latter is for the main the ſame origin as 
is the former. Some of theſe maſles I take to be diſ- 
gorged by herons and bitterns after having fed upon 
frogs, which they ſometimes do. Sir William Craven 
once ſhot a bittern by one of Winwick pools, which, 
after great heaving and working of her breaſt, at 


length diſcharged a quantity of this ſort of gelly, The 


worthy Mr. Thomas Clerke, of Watford, aſſures 
me, that he has ſeen a maſs of ſtar-gelly, wherein ap- 
peared the head and other parts of a frog almoſt dif- 
ſolved into a gelly, like to that which encompaſſed it. 
Having kept a parcel] of frogs ſpawn ſome time by 
me, it had a ſmell very like that of corrupted ſtar-ſhot. 
Others of them, it 1s not unlikely, are diſgorged by 
crows, when they feed over-abundantly on earth- 
worms. The carrion crow will likewiſe feed upon 
frogs and toads too, pecking them into pieces, and 
ſo devouring them; whereas the herons, &c. ſwallow 
them whole. The gelly upon the dead hedge, and 
on the cherry-ladder, in the inſtances above-men- 
tioned, I am. apt to think came from crows or rooks. 

& *Tis uſual with birds, the more ravenous fort 
eſpecially, to caſt up what is uneaſy and burthenſome 
to their ſtomachs. This 1s well known to thoſe who 
are converſant and experienced in the buſineſs of 
ordering and managing of birds, eſpecially hawks. 
We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all other birds that 
have a membranous ſtomach, and voracious appetite, 
do the ſame upon any the like occaſion; theſe, in 
particular, I have now mentioned, namely, herons 
and bitterns, which have a membranous ſtomach, as 
have all the carnivorous birds: and the winter-mew, 
and the carrion crow, whoſe ſtomachs are not fur- 
niſhed with -{uch thick muſcles, as are thoſe of the 
granivorous birds. Theſe, the winter-mew particu- 
larly, having glutted and overcharged their ſtomachs 
with earth-worms, or the like cold and viſcid food, 
they caſt it up again not duly diflolved ; then eſpe- 
Clally 
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cially when the earth- worms, &c. are a new or more 
uncommon ſort of food to them. We have a parallel 
Inſtance in ſome ſorts of fiſhes, according to the cu. 

rious and judicious Mr. Ray, who takes the ballz 


marine, which are little round lumps (ſome of them 


as big as tennis-ball) of feſtucæ amaſſed together, to 
be caſt out of fiſhes ſtomachs.” 


Tux CATARACT oz SKUA GULL. 


SIZE of a raven: length two feet: breadth four 
feet ſix inches: weight three pounds. The bill is 
an inch and three quarters in length, and black : it is 
much curved at the end, and covered, for three 
parts of its length, with a black cere, at the end of 
which the noſtrils are placed, which are pervious : 
the plumage on the upper parts of the head, neck, 
back, and wings, is very deep brown, the feathers 
margined with ferruginous brown: the head and neck 
incline to aſh-colour, eſpecially the forehead and 
chin : the breaſt, belly, thighs, and vent, pale duſky 
ferruginous: legs black, rough, and warty : claws 
very hooked : the hind toe very ſhort, but the claw 
crooked and ſharp. 

This is a very voracious and fierce ſpecies, and 
inhabits the northern parts of theſe kingdoms, for the 
moſt part: we, however, now and then meet with 
it towards the ſouth. It moſtly frequents the Schet- 


land Ifles, and thoſe of Ferroe. Is alſo common in 
Norway, and as far as Iceland. On the rocky ifland 


Foula it is much eſteemed, as it is ſaid to defend the 
flocks from the eagle, which it beats and purſues with 
great fury ; the natives denying that it ever injures or 
attacks the poultry. Dr. Forſter informs us, that it 
often tears lambs to pieces in the Ferroe Iſles, and 
carries them to the neſt, It often preys on the ſmall 
gulls, and other birds, in the ſame manner as the 
hawk; and is ſeen to attack the firſt on the wing, in 
order to make them diſgorge the fiſh they may 3 
g ta den. 
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taken; The rapidity and violence with which it darts 
down to attack its prey, induced Linnæus to give it 
the name of cataract. During incubation, it is cou- 
rageous to an alarming degree, in regard to its 
young; as it will then attack ſeveral perſons in com- 
pany, without fear, ſhould they approach its haunts. 
Theſe birds are frequent in the high latitudes of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere : our circumnavigators met with 
them in Falkland Iſles, particularly about Port Eg- 
mont, where they are called Port Egmont Hens. In 


that place, and at Terra del Fuego, they were ob- 


lerved to make their neſts among the dry graſs. After 
breeding-time, they diſperſe over the occan, and, for 
the molt part, are ſeen in pairs. They are found in 
Kerguelen's Land, and oft the Cape of Good Hope. 
In all places its manners are the ſame in reſpett to 
its ferocity : it is frequently ſeen to attack the largeſt 
albatroſs, beating it with great violence fo long as it 
remains on the wing; at which time this coward! 
giant finds no other reſource than to ſettle on the 
water; on which the gull flies away. We cannot for 
certain affirm this to be the ſea- crow of Kolben, which 
he tells us is in plenty at the Cape, becauſe he ſays 
the fleſh is delicate, and much valued ; whereas, from 
the manners of this bird, it ſhould appear juſt the 
contrary ; but we are led to think it poſſible, when 
he ſays that the feathers are very ſoft, and much uſed 
tor ſtuffing of beds and cuſhions ; and more eſpecial] 
as the feathers of all this genus are ſaid to be uſed 
indiſcriminately for that purpoſe at the Cape, in pre- 
ference to thoſe of the gooſe, many thouſands being 
killed every year for that purpoſe, 

Specific character of the larus catarrhattes : © It is 
greyiſh ; the quills of its wings and tail are white at 
the baſe; its tail ſomewhat equal.” Synonymes.— 
Larus catarrhactes, Linn. and Gmel. Larus fuſcus, 
Br. Catarrattes, Geſn. Sibb. and Will, Catarracta, 
Ad. Jolimſt. and Charlet. Skua gull, Penn. and 2 
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Tux BLACK-TOED GLI. 


THIS is fifteen inches in length: thirty-nine in 
breadth: and weighs eleven ounces. The bill is an 
inch and a half long, and formed not greatly unlike 
that of the ſkua, but is ſlenderer, and leſs hooked: 
the noſtrils come forward on the bill, and are placed 
in a kind of cere, as in that bird: the head and neck 
are white; the ſides of the laſt marked with duſky: 
breaſt and belly white, croſſed with numerous duſky 


and yellowiſh lines: ſides and vent barred tranſverſely 


with black and white : the back, ſcapulars, wing co- 
verts, and tail, black, beautifully edged with white or 
pale ruſt colour: the ſhafts and tips of the quills 
white; the exterior web, and upper half of the inte- 
rior, black; but the lower part of the Jatter white: tail 
black, tipped with white; the two middle feathers near 
an inch longer than the others; the ſhafts white; the 
exterior webs of the outmoſt ſpotted with ruſt- colour; 


the legs of a blueiſh lead-colour: lower part of the 


toes and webs black. A bird of this kind was taken 
near Oxford; and another was met with between the 
ilands of Teneriffe and Bonaviſta. | 

In the Leverian Muſeum is one of this ſpecies, but 
much ſmaller than the above-deſcribed : the general 


colour brown : the head and neck croſſed with nu- 


merous tranſverſe darker lines: breaſt and belly mot- 
tled with duſky white; ſides barred with the ſame: 
baſe of the tail white; the reſt of its length duſky 
black; ſhape rounded; the two middle feathers not 
particularly longer than the .others: legs, and halt 
the toes, and webs, yellowiſh brown; the end half 

black. 7 
Specific character of the larus crepidatus: © Its 
two middle tail quills are longer than the reſt.” It is 
found in the northern parts of Europe and America, 
and even on the Atlantic. Linnæus ſays, that it lays 
two eggs, which are pale ferruginous, mou 3 
ac K. 
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black. Synonymes.—Larus crepidatus, Gmel. Ca- 
tarratta cepphus, Mill. and Ray. Stercorarius, Briff. 


Strund-jager, of the North. The black-toed gull, 
Penn, and Lath. 


The Larts KEeEtasSK, or ESOUIMAUX GULL, 


THIS is a native of Hudlon's Bay; diſcovered by 
Mr. Hutchins. It is of a larger ſize than the prece- 
ding, and weighs more. It comes in April, makes a 
{light neſt of graſs, and lays two pale ferruginous 
eggs, ſpotted with black. As the winter approaches, 
it retreats to open water, and is there known by the 
name of Eſquimaux-keeaſk. This ſpecies is faid to 
be ſometimes found in Denmark, ſkulking among 
cattle, and may then be taken by the hand; appearing 
by this as if it were tired after a long flight, or reſting 
for a while, in order to purſue its route. 


Taz ARCTIC GULL. 


ITS length is twenty-one inches, bill an inch and 
a half long, pretty much hooked, and of a duſky co- 
lour: noſtrils placed in a kind of cere, as in the two 
laſt: the top of the head is black; the ſides of it, 
forehead, neck, and all beneath, white: acroſs the 
brealt a pale duſky bar: the upper parts of the body, 
wings, and tail, black: the baſe of the quills white on 181 
the inner webs; the two middle feathers of the tail "1 
are near four inches longer than the reſt : legs ſcaly, | 
and black. | ö 5 

There is a variety of this, with the chin and hind 
part of the neck mottled duſky and white: at the 
lower part of the neck the duſky colour advances for- 
wards on each fide: all the upper parts duſky brown: 
preaſt and under parts white, croſſed with irregular 
tranſverſe duſky ftreaks : the two middle tail feathers 
very little longer than the reſt. | 

This is a northern ſpecies: is very common in the 
Hebrides, and breeds on heath: comes in May, and — 
Vor. V. No. 78. Te retires 
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retires in Auguſt: if diſturbed it flies about, like the 
lapwing, but ſoon alights. Is alſo found in the 
Orknies, and on the coaſts of Yorkſhire, where it is 
called the Feaſer. It inhabits the northern coaſts of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Ruſſia, as far as Kamtſchatka; 
and is common in Greenland, where it frequents the 
open ſea, as far as the bays. The female makes an 
artleſs neſt of graſs and moſs, on a hillock in ſome 
marſhy place; and lays two aſh-coloured eggs, ſpotted 
with black, the ze of thoſe of a hen. It does not 
often ſwim, and flies generally in a flow manner, ex- 
cept it be in purſuit of other birds; which it often 
attacks, in order to make them diſgorge the fiſh or 
other food, which this common plunderer greedily 
catches up. Moſt authors have told us, that it is 
the dung of the birds which it ſearches aſter in the 
purſuit; but later obſervations inform us that the cir- 
cumſtance is not true; though, from that ſuppoſition, 
the bird has obtained the name of Strunt-j -Jager, or 
dung bird. Edwards received both his birds of this 
| ſpecies from Hudſon's Bay, where he. informs us that 
it is called the Man of War: the natives know it by 
- the name of Utay-keeafk. 

Specific charatter of the larus para iticus: “ Its 
two middle tail- quills are very long.“ Sy nonymes.— 
Larus paraſiticus, Linn. and Gmel. Stercorarius 
longicaudus, Bri//. Plautus ſtercorarius, Klein. 
Catarracta paraſitica, Brun. The arttic bird, Edw. 
The arctic gull, Penn. and Lath. 


Tux LITTLE GULL. 


THIS is only the ſize of the miſſel thruſh : bill 
. reddiſh brown: irides blueiſh: the head and begin- 
ning of the neck. black: the reſt of the neck and body 
white : back and wings grey: but the quills are 
white at the ends: tail even, and white: legs red. It 
inhabits the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia: and 


is found about the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, and the 
rivers 


VCC 387 
rivers which fall into it; migrating in ſummer north- 
ward up the Wolga, in order to breed. | 

Synonyme.—Larus minutus, Pall. 


Tut SPOTTED MEW. 


LENGTH fourteen inches: breadth thirty-ſix : 
weight feven ounces. Bill ſhort, thick, and black: 
head, neck, and under parts, white : near each ear, 
and under the throat, a black ſpot: at the hind part 
of the neck a creſcent of black: the back and ſca- 
pulars bluciſh grey: the wing coverts duſky, edged 
with grey ; iome of the larger wholly grey : the ex- 
terior ſides and ends of the firſt four quills black ; 
tips of the two next black; all the reſt white: the ten 
middle feathers of the tail white, tipped with black; 
the two outermoſt wholly white: legs duſky aſh- colour: 
in lieu of the back toe it has only a protuberance. 

This breeds in Scotland, and inhabits other parts of 
northern Europe, quite to Iceland and Spitzbergen, 
the Baltic, and White Sea, as allo Kamtſchatka. It 
is common in Greenland in ſummer : comes in ſpring, 
and frequents the ſea ſhores: it builds in the rocky 
crags of the bays: in June lays two eggs, of a greeniſh 
alh-colour, ſpotted with brown; and retires from the 
ſhores in autumn. It is obſerved fre uently to attend 
the whales and ſeals, for the lake of the fiſh which 
the laſt drive before them into the ſhallows, when 
thele birds dart into the water ſuddenly, and make 
them their prey. They are very noiſy birds, eſpecially 
during the time of incubation. They ſwim well, and 
ly equally, and for a long time together; and are 
often abſexved on poxtions of ice ſwimming in the 
lea, Both the fleſh and eggs are eſteemed by the 
Greenlanders, and the ſkins are uſed as garments. 

Speciſic character of the larus Tiga, or larus try- 
dalilus; „ It is whitiſh, its back ſomewhat hoarv, 
its tail-quills, except che outermoſt, tipt with black ; 
Its feet have three toes.” e riga, 
larus tridactilus, Emel. Gavia cinerea nævia, rf}. 
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Larus cinereus piſcator, Klein. Tarrock of the Cor- 
nh. Kittiwake of the Scotch. _ 

There is a variety of this ſpecies nineteen inches 
in length; bill two. inches and a quarter long, colour 
black : head and neck white: on each ear a ſpot of 
black : at the lower part of the neck behind, each 
feather has a duſky black bar juſt at the tip: the back 
and wing coverts of a fine pale aſh-colour : from the 
bend of the wing to the tip of the ſecond quills is 
a bar of black, appearing oblique when the wing is 
cloſed, this bar is cauſed by moſt of the feathers in 
the direction being tipped with that colour: the four 
firſt quills are black, but the inner webs are white; 
the two next white, with a black mark cloſe to the 


tips; the reſt white; ſecondarics white, with a ſtripe 


of black near the ſhaft, and parallel to it: tail white; 


all but the outer feathers tipped for once inch with 


lack: legs duſky : the hind claw wanting. It mha- 
bits Kamtſchatka. This ſeems to be the tarrockin 
the bigheſt ſtate of markings, and of a larger ſize than 
uſual. There is a ſecond variety, in which the mark- 
ings are much lefs diſtintt, with the addition of ſome 
clouds of black below the nape. Both are in tbe 
poſſeſſion of Sir Joſeph Banks. | 


Taz KITTIWAKE GULL, on TARROCK. 

LENGTH fourteen inches : breadth three feet two 
inches. The bill yellow, tinged with green: inſide 
of the mouth orange : head, neck, belly, and tail, 
fnow white : back and wings grey : the outer edge 
of the firſt quill feather, and the tips of the four or 
five next, black: legs duſky, with only a knob m- 
ſtead of a back toe. It varies in ſometimes having 
behind the ear a duſky ſpot. 

This inhabits the lM; about Flamborough Head; 
the Baſs Iſle ; the vaſt rocks near the caſtle of Slains, 
in the county of Aberdeen; and Prieſtholm Ifle. It 


is likewiſe met with at N cwfound! and, Found alſo 
| in 


8 — 
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in Greenland, Spitzbergen, Iceland, and the north of 

Europe; the arttic coaſt of Atta; and Kamtſchatka. 

By the Icelanders it is called Ritſa. | 
Synooymes.—Larus rifla, Lin. Kittiwake, Pennant, 


STERNA, Taye TERN. 


THIS genus contains the terns and noddies, ar- 
ranged in twenty-ſix ſpecies. The generic cha- 
raters are; Bill plain, awl-ſhaped, ſomewhat ſtraight, 
ſharp, and flattiſn. Noftrils ſlits, placed at the bot- 
tom of the bill. They live for the moſt part on the 


ſea, ſubſiſting chiefly on fiſh ; are not ſhy ; their tail 


15 forked, their wings very long, their hind-toe ſmall, 
their tongue {lender and ſharp; and in their young 
ſtate are much ſpotted. Buffon and others have given 
ſome of the ſpecies the name of jea-fwallow : in Ger- 
man fee ſchwalbe : in Swediſh, and the other north- 
ern languages, taern, terns, ſtirn; whence Turner 
derives the name Sterna, adopted by nomenclators 
to diſtinguiſh this genus of birds. 5 
As the land ſwallows flutter ſwiftly in the fields or 
round our dwellings in ſearch of winged inſects, fo 
theſe ſea-{wallows circle and glance rapidly on the li- 
quid plains, and nimbly ſnatch the little fiſh which 
play on the ſurface. Such reſemblance in the form 
and habits of theſe two kinds of birds might, in fome 
mealure, juſtify their receiving the ſame appellation :; 
yet they differ eſſentially in the ſhape of their bill, 
and the ſtructure of their feet. The terns have ſmall 
membranes ſhrunk between their toes, which are not 
adapted for ſwimming : for nature ſeems to have be- 


ſtowed on thefe birds ohly the power of their wings, 


which are extremely long, and ſcooped like thoſe of 
the ſwallows, They likewile glide and circle, fink 
and riſe in the air, croſſing and entwining their va- 
rious irregular track in a thouſand directions; their 
light is impelied by ſtarts of momentary caprice, and 
led by the ſudden glimpſe of their fugitive prey. 

They 
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They ſnatch the victim on wing, or alight only a 
moment on the ſurface; for they are averſe to ſwim, 
though their half-webbed feet might contribute to 
that purpoſe. They reſide commonly on the fea- 
| ſhores, and frequent alſo lakes and great rivers. In 
flying, they fcream loud and fhrill like the martins, 
eſpecially when, in calm weather, they riſe to a great 
height in the air, or when they congregate in ſummer 
to make diltant excurſions, but particularly in the 
breeding ſeaſon, at which time they are more than 
ever reſtleſs and clamorous, perpetually redoubling - 
their motions and their cries : and, as they are always 
extremely numerous, we can hardly, without being 
ſtunned with the noiſe, approach the ſhore, where 
they have diſpoſ2d their eggs or collected their young. 
They arrive in flocks in our climate in the beginning 
of May: moſt of them remain without quitting the 
. ſhores: others advance farther, and following the ri- 
vers, ſeek the lakes and the large pools. Every 
where they live on ſmall fiſh, and ſometimes ſnap 
the winged infects in the air. The report of fire- 
arms does not intimidate them, and this ſignal of 
danger, ſo far from driving them off, ſeems rather to 
attract them; for, the inſtant the fowler hits one of a 
flock, the reſt croud about their wounded compa 
nion, and drop with it to the ſurface of the water, 
Their wings are ſo long, that the bird when at reſt 
ſeems incumbered by them, and in the air appears ali 
wing. But, if this great power of flight makes the 
tern an inhabitant of the air, it has other properties 
that diſtinguiſh it as an inhabitant of the water: for, 
beſides the ſcallopped membrane between the tocs. a 
ſmall portion of the leg, as in almoſt all the aquatic 
birds, is bare, and the body is covered with a thick 
and very cloſe down. The family of terns includes 
a number which have crolled the ocean, and ſtocked 
its ſhores. They are found ſpread from the ſeas, the 


lakes, and the great rivers of the north, as far as ar 
va 


A 
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vaſt boundaries of the Southern Ocean; and they 
occur in almoſt all the intermediate regions. 


TRE COMMON TERN. 


THIS univerſal ſpecies is fourteen inches in length; 
breadth thirty : weight four ounces and a quarter. 
Bill ſlender, two inches and a half long; the colour 
crimſon, and pointed at the end; the top of the head, 
taking in the eyes and nape,' is black, tapering to a 
point at the back part of the neck : between the noſtrils 
and eye, ſides under it, neck, and all the under parts, 
pure white : the back and wings are of a fine pale aſh- 


colour: quills grey; two or three of the outer ones 


very dark; the ſhafts white: tail greatly forked, white, 
except the outer web of the exterior feather, which 
is black: the legs are crimſon : claws black. It fre- 
quents our ſea-coaſts, and the banks of lakes and 
rivers, during the ſummer ; but is moſt common in 
the neighbourhood of the ſea : alto vilits various parts 
of Europe and Aſia, according to the ſeaſon; in the 
ſummer as far as Greenland and Spitzbergen; mi— 
grating in turn to the ſouth of Auſtria and Greece. 
It lays three or four eggs, about the month of June, 
of a dull ohive-colour, an inch and three quarters in 
length, marked with irregular black ſpots, intermixed 
with ſome others, of a ſmaller ſize, and leſs bright ; 


the little end is almoſt free from any markings : theſe . 


are laid among the grals or moſs. The young are 
hatched in July, and quit the neſt very ſoon after: 
they are Wee fed by their parents, and fly in 
about ſix weeks. | 


It is alſo found in America : comes into New Eng- 


land in May, and goes away in autumn; called there 
the mackerel ,gull. At Hudſon's Bay it is known. by 
the name of blackhead: there they lay their eggs in 
{mall hollows on the ſhore, ſometimes lined with a 
tew leaves. Often found in great numbers on the 
lets in the middle of the rivers, and are thought good 
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392 NATURAL HISTORY 


eating. The natives of Hudſon's Bay call it kenouch 
ene ou keaſk. It is a bold bird, not fearing mankind : 
and, in the time of incubation, will attack any one; 
frequently darting down fo as to touch a perſon's hat 
without his giving the leaſt offence. Dr. Forſter 
mentions a variety, at Hudlon's Bay, having the legs 
black; the tail ſhorter, and leſs forked; and. the 
outer feather wholly white. 

Specific charatter of the common tern, ſterna- 
Ai rundo: © Its two outermoſt tail-quills are parted 
with black and white.” Synonymes.—Sterna-hirundo, 
Linn. and Gmel. Sterna mayor. Briſſ. Sterna, Ge/- 
ner, Aldrov. Fohnſt. &c. Larus hirundo, Kramer. 
Larus albicans, Mar/igl: and Klein. Hirundo ma- 
rina major, Will. and $:66. The greater tern. Pen. 
nant. The common tern, Latham. N 


Tus: CASPIAN TERN. 


LENGTH one foot ten inches and a half: breadth 


three feet two inches. Bill crimſon : irides of a dull 
colour : forehead, crown, hind head, and round the 
eyes, deep black, here and there dotted with white; 
and a {mall whitiſh creſcent on the lower eye-lid: the 
hind part of the neck, and all the upper parts of the 
body, are 'hoary : ſides of the neck, the fore parts, 
and all beneath the body, the rump, and tail, white 
as ſnow ; the laſt forked : the firſt ſix quills are deep 
aſh-colour, the margins and tips blackith ; the others 
in colour like the back: legs black. In that de- 
icribed by Pallas, the baſtard-wing was marked with 
lagittal black ſpots; and the legs reddiſh brown. 

This bird is very frequent in the Caſpian Sea, and 


about the mouth of the ſaick ; wandering, at times, 
up the great river Ob, towards the Frozen Occan. 


It fiſhes both in the ſea and rivers, much in the {ame 


manner as the black headed gull. At times is ſeen - 


| ſuſpended in the air, and then all at once darting into 


the water after a fiſh; at other times ſkimming the 


ſurlace 


furface like the ſwallow. It mixes with the gullson 
the rocks, and lays two large eggs, ſpotted with brown. 
Its note is like a perſon laughing. The Ruſſians call 
it t/chegrava. „ 
Synonymes.—Sterna caſpia, N C. Petr. xiv. Sterna 
tichegrava, 7. Lepechin. Caſpian tern, Pennant. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies about the ſize of 
the herring gull: length twenty-one inches. Bill 
ſtout, three inches and a half long, and of a deep 
red: the top of the head, and ſides, taking in the eyes, 
are black ſpotted with white: the reſt of the head, 
neck, and under parts, white: back hoary : quills 
pale grey, with white ſhafts: on the ſcapulars a few 
duſky ſpots ; tail ſhort, and forked; crofſed with a 
few duſky bars near the end; the wings exceed it in 
length by three inches and a half: legs black. It in- 
habits Bombay; and is called by the Indians, talla. 
There is alſo another variety ; length about nine- 
teen or twenty inches; bill three inches, ſtout, and 
of a pale yellow: noſtrils pervious: the crown of the 
head black; the feathers longiſh, and forming a kind 
of penſile creſt at the nape; the reſt of the head, 
neck, and under parts of the body, white: back and 
wings pale cinereous grey: quills grey, with the ends 
duſky ; the inner webs, half way from the baſe, white: 
tail grey, forked; the end half of the outer feather 
white : the ſhafts of the quills and tail white. It in- 
habits China and the Friendly Iſles in the South 


Seas; and is alſo found at Hapaee, one of the Sand- 
wich Iſles. 


- Taz CAVENNE TERN. 
LENGTH fixteen inches. Hind part'of the head 


black: upper parts of the plumage grey, the feathers 
edged with pale rufous: the under parts of the body 
white. It inhabits Cayenne. | 3 
Synonyme. — La grande hirondelle de mer de Cay- 
enne, Buff, e | g E 
Vor. V. No. 78. 3 Tas 
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294 NATURAL HISTORY 
Tux SURINAM TERN. 


BILL, head, neck, and breaſt, black: back, wings, 
and tail, aſh-colour: belly and thighs dirty white: 
legs and feet red: claws black. It is a native of Su- 
rinam ; but is often ſeen two hundred leagues from 
land. Its food, in common, is fiſh, and it will often 
purſue the lefer ones, in order to make them diſ- 
gorge what they have ſwallowed, which it ſeizes on 
as lawtul prey 55 

Synonyme. Greater tern, Hiſt. de Surin. 


Tar SOOTY TERN, ox BLACK NOD D. 


SIZE of the noddy: length ſixteen inches. Bil} 
two inches and a quarter, black: the forehead is white, 
paſſing on each fide to the upper part of the eye, 
where it ends in a point: through the eye a ſtreak of 
black, paſſing to the hind head: the crown, nape, 
hind part of the neck, and all the upper parts, wings, 
and tail, are black: the under parts, from the chin, 
white, paſſing a little backwards at the lower part of 
the neck: the under-wing coverts, and inner ridge of 
the wing, white: quills dark greyiſh black: tail forked; 
the outer web of the exterior feather white, except 
juſt at the tip: the ſhafts of both quills and tail are 
white beneath : legs black. 


This ſpecies ſeems very far ſpread, being met with 


in various parts by our voyagers. In the ifland of 
Aſcenſion they are in prodigtous numbers. Dam- 
pier met with them off the coalt of New Holland, and 
in great plenty in the Roca iſlands, near T ortuga, 


where he has ſeen the neſts; and our late circum- 


navigators, between New South Wales and New 
Guinea, where one of theſe ſettled on the rigging. 
It alſo ſometimes ſtrays farther ſouth, as it has been 
ſeen in lat. 48. 38. Moſt failors agree, that this, 


and others of the Noddy tribe, ſeen at ſea, ſhew the 


Vicinity of land, and that they ſeldom go above {c- 
; venty 


OF HIRDS. 395 
venty or eighty leagues from it; but Capt. Cook ſays, 
this mark 1s not always to be relied on. It Jays a 
üngle egg upon the bare ground, in the month of 
December, making no neſt. 2 

Synonymes.—L'hirondelle de mer a grande en- 
vergure, Buff. Egg-bird, Foſter and Cook. Noddy, 
Damp. Sooty tern, Pennant and Latham. Sterna 
fuliginoſa, Gmel. | h 


Tak AFRICAN TERN. 


BILL black: general colour of the plumage white: 
top of the head mottled with black : wings of a pale 
blueiſh white, inclining to lead colour, and ſpotted 
with brown: quills pale blue grey, margined with 
white, except the ends of the outer ones : the wings 
are longer than the tail, which is forked, the ends 
of the feathers duſky, mottled with white : legs black. 


It inhabits Africa. 


TRE NODDY. 


THIS ſpecies is in length fifteen inches; weight 
four ounces. Bill two inches long, ſlender, and 
black: the whole plumage is of a footy brown, ex- 
cept the top of the head, which is white, changing, at 
the hind part, to aſh-colour : the quills and tail darker 
than the reſt : legs black. | 

This bird is met with very frequent at ſea ; but 
ſcarce ever except within the tropics. Is ſaid to 
breed in the Bahama Iſlands, laying the eggs an the 
bare rocks on the Roca Iflands, and various parts 
of the coaſt of Braſil, and Cayenne. It frequently. 
flies on board the ſhips, and may be taken with the 
hand; but, though ſeemingly thus ſtupid, will often 
bite the fingers ſeverely with the bill, and ſcratch 
with the claws, ſo as to make it unſafe to touch them. 
We are told, that they lay their eggs in vaſt numbers 
on certain {mall rocky ifles near St. Helena; ant 
that the eggs are good to eat. Some voyagers affirm, 

os 3D 2 > that 
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= NATURAL HESTORY 

that the ſight of this bird at ſea ſhews the mariner the 

vicinity of land; but others aver the contrary. From 

their ſt 

they are known by the name of Oiyo. 

.  Synonymes.—Sterna ſtolida, Linn. and Gmel. Le 
fou, H:/?. de Louiſ. La mouette brune, Briſ. Le 

noddi, Buy. Paſſer ſtultus, fooliſh ſparrow, Ray. 

Syn. Noddy, Cateſb. Pennant, and Latham. 


Tus SIMPLE TERN. 


| LENGTH fifteen inches; bill nearly three inches ; 

ſtout, and of a reddiſh colour: crown of the head 
nearly white : the upper parts of the neck and back 
Pale lead-colour; the under white ; behind each eye 
a ſpot of black: the lefſer wing coverts, ſcapulars, 
and tail, like the back: the middle and greater co- 
verts white; but ſome of the laſt have the outer mar- 
gins brown: quills black: tail but little forked, and 
the wings much exceed it in length: the legs are red, 
Native of Cayenne. 


There 1s a variety of this ſpecies, only thirteen 


inches in length; bill two inches, black : from the 
forehead to the middle of the crown, the ſides: of the 
head, the neck all round, and all the under parts, 
from chin to vent, and under wing coverts, white : 


the reſt of the crown and nape duſky, ending in a. 


point, and a little mottled on the edges with white: 
the back and wings deep aſh colour, nearly black: 
the ſhafts of the quills above are cheſnut; beneath 


white; as is alſo the outer web of the Grſt : tail che 


colour of che back, but paler; not greatlyforked, and 


is mych ſhorter than the wings; legs black, It inha- 
bits the Welt Indies. | 


Tux EGYPTIAN TERN. 
SIZE of a pigeon. Bill black: head, and upper 


part of the neck aſh-colour, marked with ſmall blackiſh 


n: ound. the eyes blacks dotted with white: back, 
| wings, 


upidity, they are called Noddy, At Otaheite 


| OF B:1R-D'S. 897 
wings, and tail, aſn- colour: the outer quills deep aſh- 
colour: all the under parts white: legs fleſh- colour: 
claws black. Inhabits Egypt; and is found in flocks 
in January, eſpecially about Cairo. Feeds on in- 
ſects, ſmall fiſh, & c. It is found frequent, among 
other birds, on the mud left by the overilowing of the 
river Nile. | „„ 
Synonyme. —Sterna nilotica, Haſſelg. 


| TRE SANDWICH TERN. 
LENGTH eighteen inches; bill two inches; co. 
lour black: tongue half the length of the bill: irides 
hazel : forehead, crown, hind head, and ſides above 
the eye, black: the reſt of the head, neck, under 
parts of the body, and tail, white: the back and 


wings pale hoary lead- colour: the firſt five quills hoary 


black, the inner webs deeply margined with white 
the ſixth like the others, but much paler; the reſt of 
the quills like the back: the tail is forked, the outer 
feather ſix -inches and a quarter in length; the wings 
reach rather beyond it: legs and claws black : the 
under part of the feet duſky red. Some ſpecimens 
have the top of the head dotted with white, In young 
birds, the upper parts are much clouded with brown; 
and the whole of the top of the head greatly mixed 
with white; but this is not peculiar, as the young of 
other terns with black heads are in the ſame ſtate. 
This ſpecies is very common on the coaſts of Kent 


and Suffolk, in the ſummer months, and breeds there: 


frequents that of Sandwich in valt flocks, and makes 
a {ſcreaming noiſe. They are ſuppoſed to lay their 
eggs among the rocks in the month of June, and hatch 


chem before the middle of July. Whether theſe birds 


only viſit -us at uncertain ſeaſons, or have hitherto 


Prey unnoticed among other terns, we know not; 


ut it has not yet been recorded as a Britiſh ſpecies, 
A young bird of this kind is in the Leverian Muſeum, 


through 


but differs in having a mottling af black paſſing 
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= NATURAL HESTORY 
through the eye to the hind head: ſaid to have been 
brought from South America. Latham calls it the 
Sandwich Tern; and ſays, it is generally ſeen to ar- 
rive in the neighbourhood of Romney about the 17th 
or 18th of April; and departs about the 95 of 5 
tember. 


Tat KAMTSCHATKAN TERN. 
LENGTH eleven inches and a half; bill duſky ; 


back part of the head and nape black, edged with ru- 


fous brown; the eye half ſurrounded at the back part 
with a black creſcent; the reſt of the head, neck, and 
under parts, white ; back and wings of a bluciſh 
brown,. the margins of the feathers paler ; the out- 
ward part of the wing more inclined to blue grey; the 
wivgs exceed the tail in length; the laſt very little 
forked ; legs duſxy brown, 

Buffon ſays it is common on the coaſts of Picardy; 
that it lays three eggs on a bed of dry leaves, among 
the grafs, and fits ſeventeen days, and the young are 
all hatched at once, Native of Kamtſchatka. 

. Synonymes.—Sterna nevia, Linn. Rallus lari- 
formis, Scop. Lh'irondelle de mer tachetce, Brif, 
La gnifette, Buff. Cloyen-footed gull, Albin. Karts 
ſchatkan tern, Penn. and Lath, 


Taz STRIATED TERN. 


T IIS is one of the handſomeſt ſpecies; about 
thirteen inches long : bill black : irides lead-colour : 
the crown of the head, and ſides, below the eyes, 


white, mottled with black : the back part of the head 


- 
— 


and nape black: the hind part of the neck, back, 
and ſcapulars, white, tranſverſely waved with black; 
many of the feathers being tipped with that colour: 


wing coverts blueiſh white, ſome of the leſſer ones : 


mottled with black: quills the ſame, with the outer 
wargins black: all the under parts white: tail white, 


aner than. the wings; ſome of the feathers mo 
l an 
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and others tipped with black: legs lead colour. It 


inhabits the ſea and ſhores of New Zealand; col- 
lected by Sir Joſeph Banks. 7: 


Taz WREATHED TERN. 


- LENGTH fifteen inches. Bill rather ſlender, 
near two inches in length, and of a deep blood red: 
the top of the head, taking in the eye on each ſide, 
and to the nape behind, black, bounded by a line of 
white all round; the reſt of the plumage a very pale 
aſh-colour, in ſome parts nearly white; the chin 
paleſt : rump, vent, and tail, pure white ; the outer 
feather of the laſt inclines to aſh-colour : legs orange. 
A variety of this had a ſhorter bill : the tail aſh-co- 
loured, with white ſhafts : and the general colour of 
the plumage every where-darker : poſſibly a younger 
bird. It inhabits Chriſtmas Ifland ; and is alſo in 
the collection of Sir Joſeph Banks, 7 


HE BROWN TERN. 


LENGTH fifteen inches: breadth thirty-four ; 
bill two inches, black: general colour of the plumage 
reddiſh brown; paleſt beneath: between the legs and 
vent white: the head, neck, and under parts, are 
plain: the feathers of the back and wing coverts 
fringed at the ends with reddiſh white : ſcapulars and 
ſecond quills tipped with white; under wing covert, 
and ridge of the wing, white: quilis and tail duſky, 
the laſt forked; the thafts of both white beneath: 
legs pale reddiſh brown: claws black. Some ſpeci- 
mens have the neck and breaſt feathers margined with 
duſky, perhaps indicatjng a different ſtate of maturity. 
It inhabits Cayenne. | | | | 


- Taz DUSKY TERN. | 
LENGTH eleven inches: bill an inch and a half 
long, of a greyiſh brown, with the tip black: the 
head, throat, and hind part of the neck, duſky brown: 
back, rump, ſcapulars, and upper tail coverts, the 
| : ſame, 
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4% NATURAL HISTORY 
fame, but the feathers have rufous margins : fore 


part of the neck, and all the under parts, brown : 
leſſer and middle wing coverts above duſky brown; 


the greater duſky: under wing coverts cinereous 
white: quills duſky ; the ſhafts white beneath; the 
two neareſt the body tipped with rufous : tail ſome- 
what forked; and the wings do not quite reach to the 
end of it, when cloſed : legs of a dull red: claws 
black. Inhabits the ifland of St. Domingo. 

Synonymes.—Sterna fuſcata, Linn. L'hirondclle 
de mer brune, BI. Dulky tern, Latham. 


TE PANAYAN TERN. 


SIZE of the common tern. Bill black: top of 
the head ſpotted with black: hind part of the neck 
greyiſh black: wings the colour of umber .above, 
greyiſh beneath: fore part of the neck, breaſt, and 
belly, white: tail as the wings: legs black. Inhabits 
the iſle of Panay. It ſeems greatly ſimilar to our 
common tern, except in the pan of the upper 
part of the plumage. 

Synonymes.—L'hirondelle de mer de Iifle de 


Panay, Son. Voy. Buf. Sterna Panayenſis, Gmel. 


Panayan tern, Lath. 


Tus CINEREOUS TERN. 


_ SIZE of a blackbird: length thirteen inches. Bill 
black ; head and throat black ; in ſome the forehead 
and chin is mottled with white ; neck, back, wings, 
rump, ſcapulars, upper tail coverts, and tail, and 
under parts from the breaſt, aſh-colour ; under tail 


coverts, and ridge of the wing, white; legs reddiſh; 


claws black, It inhabits Italy, and parts adjacent; 
where theſe birds are called rondini marini. 
Synonymes.—Lhirondelle de mer cendree, Briſ. 


Larus niger fidipes alter, alis brevioribus, Ray. The 


other cloven-footed gull of Aldrovandus, with aner 
ving', Will. £ 
TAI 


Or BIRDS 0 
Tux WHITE TERN. 


LENGTH thirteen inches; breadth thirty. Bill 
{lender, black; eye-lids the ſame; general colour of 
the plumage white as ſnow ; but the ſhafts of the ſca- 
pulars, quills, and tail, except the three outer fea- 
thers, are black: the tail is forked in ſhape, and 
ſhorter than the wings, when cloſed, by an inch; 
legs brown; webs orange ; claws black. In ſome 
there 1s a ſlight mixture of brown on the head. It: 
inhabits Chriſtmas Iſland, and other parts of the South 
Seas; and is often ſeen off the iſland of St. Helena; 


it is alſo found inhabiting the Eaſt Indies, and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Tux LITTLE TERN. 

LENGTH eight inches and a half; alar extent 
nineteen and a half; weight little more than two 
ounces. Bill yellow, tipped with black; irides duſky; 
forehead, to the crown, white ; the reſt of the head 
and nape black; through the eye, from the bill, a 
ſtreak of the ſame; the ſides of the head, the neck, 
all the under parts, and tail, of the pureſt white: 
back and wings pale grey; quills deeper grey, and 
much longer than the tail ; legs yellow; claws black. 

This ſeems to have much the ſame haunt and man- 
ners as the common tern; but it is not met with ſo 
far north, nor does it appear to be ſo numęrous a. 
ſpecies: it, however, breeds on many of our ſhores. 
The egg is an inch and a half in length, of a dirty 
yellowiſh brown, daſhed all over with reddiſh blotches- 
It is found in the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, about the 
Black and Caſpian Seas; and, in Siberia, about the 
river Irtiſch, In America it is found, during the ſums 
mer, about New York. Rs | 

Specific character of the little tern, ſterna minuta:- 
Its body is white, its back hoary, its front and eye- 
brows white.“ Synonymes.—Sterna minuta, Linn. 

Vor. V. No. 78. 3E © 
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40 NATURAL HISTORY 
and Gmel. Sterna minor, Bf 'Larus piſcator, 
Ceſner, Aldrov. Jolinſt. Sc. Leſſer tern, Stilling fleet, 
Penn. and Lath, | | | 

Tur CHINESE TERN. 

THIS ſpecies is about eight inches in length; bill 
black; one inch and a quarter in length, and mode- 
rately ſtout; noſtrils pervious; head, neck, rump, and 
under parts, white; acroſs the top of the head dufky 
black, taking in the eye on each fide, and paſſing down- 
wards in a point at the nape of the neck; back cinere- 


ous ; ſome of the feathers edged with pale tawny ; 
wing-coverts fine pale aſh-colour, daſhed down the 


middle of each ſhaft with duſky ; quills fine cinereous 


grey ; tail ſhort, very little forked, paler than the 
quills; legs flender; claws crooked, and black, 
Native of China, . 


Tus SOUTHERN TERN. 


„ LENGTH ſeven inches and a half; bill one inch 


and a half, black ; forehead dirty buff: back, wings, 
and tail, dirty pale aſh- colour; under parts grey; 
quills white; tail forked; legs pretty long, duſky 
black ; webs orange. It inhabits Chriſtmas Iſland. 


Tuz HOODED TERN. 


SIZE of the little tern: length eight inches and a 
quarter. Bill one inch and one-third long, red at the 
baſe, then yellow, with the tip black; irides livid; the 


. forchead white; the temples, the whole of the head, 


and neck, black; back hoary; under parts and tail 
white, the laſt forked; the quills are afh- coloured, ex- 
cept the firſt and ſecond, which are very long, and 
brown; legs {affron-colour; claws black. Male and 
female alike. 8 5 
This is a Ruſſian bird: comes from beyond the 
Black Sea, in ſpring. in pairs; and is firſt ſeen about 
one hundred werſts from Weronetz, Builds in June. 


14. b | Lays, 


OF BIRDS. 403 
Lays, for the moſt part, two eggs. Frequents the 
water like other terns. Flies high, and ſwift; and is 
difficult to be ſhot, except the ſportſman firſt ſhoots 
one of {ſome other ſpecies, which, being thrown up 
into the air, entices the bird to come nearer. It re- 
turns from whence it came in autumn. 

Synonymes.—Sterna metopoleucos, Gmelin. 


Tus BLACK TERN, ox SCARE-CROW. 
THIS ſpecies partakes of the middle ſize, between 
the common and ſmaller terns; length ten inches: 
breadth twenty-four; weight two ounces and a half. 
Bill black; head, neck, and body, ſooty black; back, 
wings, and tail, deep aſh-colour ; the laſt leſs forked 
than in ejther of the others; vent and under 
tail-coverts white; the outer feather of the tail edged 
with white; legs duſky red. 'The male has a ſpot of 
white under the chin. | = 
This, with the other Britiſh ſpecies, frequents our 
ſhores in ſummer; but is likewiſe very common. a 
great way up many rivers, and in ſeveral of our fens: 
now and then ſeen about reedy places, and neglected 
fiſh-ponds. The eggs are three or four in number, of 
a dirty greeniſh colour, ſpotted with black, and ſur- 
rounded with a black zone about the middle; it lays 
among the reeds in the fens, or other marſhy places. 
Its food conſiſts of infetts and ſmall fiſh; its addreſs 
to procure which is much the fame as in others of this 
genus. It js called about Cambridge, the Car-Swal- 
low. On the continent, it is found pretty far north: 
very numerous in Siberia, and about the falt lakes of 
the deſerts of Tartary. ? In Europe, as far as Iceland; 
and is ſuppoſed to inhabit Hudſon's Bay. It is pro- 
bably the ſame which was ſeen in vaſt flocks, beyond 
lat. 41. N. long. , 47. W. by Mr. Kalm, ſomewhat 
touth of the bank of Newfoundland, „ 
Specific character of the black tern, ſterna fi ſſapes: 
5 Its body is black, its back cinereous, its belly White, 
| 3 E 2 | its 
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its feet reddiſh.” It is very numerous in the Tartarian . 
deſerts, Synonymes.—Sterna fiſſipes, Linn, and Gmel. 
Sterna nigra, Briſſ. Larus niger, Geſn. Aldrov. Johinſt. 
Ray, Sc. Scare- crow, Mill. Black tern, Penn. and 


Lach. 


THERE is a ſmaller black tern, which is only a 
variety of the preceding. This is a trifle ſmaller ; 
length” nine inches; bill black; the head, neck, 


and breaſt, the fame; round the eyes a few 


grey feathers; back, rump, ſcapulars, and upper 


- Wing-coverts, aſh-colour; lower part of the breaſt, 


belly, thighs, under wing-coverts, and vent, white; 
quills deeper coloured at the ends; tail as the 
quills; but the outer one on each fide white on the 
outer web, margined with aſh-colour: ſhape of the 
tail a little forked; legs of a dull red; claws black. 
It is faid to inhabit various parts of Europe; and is, 


moſt likely, a variety of the laſt, 


Specific character of the ſterna nigra: © Its body 


| is hoary, its head and bill black, its feet red.” Syno- 
nymes.—Sterna nigra, Linn. and Gmel. Sterna atri- 


capilla, Briſſ. Lefler ſca-ſwallow, Albin. 
Tux BROWN TERN. 


IHE whole under fide is white; the upper brown; 
wings partly brown, partly aſh- colour; the head black; 


te tail not forked. Theſe birds fly in companies. 
Such is the deſcription of Ray and Willughby, from 


which no certainty can be drawn. It is probably, 
from the circumſtance of the tail not being forked, a 


. young bird; but whether of the tern or gull kind, 


yet remains in obſcurity. | | 
© Synonyme.—Brown tern, Ray, Mill. and Pennant. 


Tux PHILIPPINE TERN. 
THIS ſpecies is double the ſize of the common 


tern. The bill is bent, black, and pointed at the end; 
| The upper part of the head even with the eye is white; 


- at 


at the baſe of the bill is a narrow Aripe of e which N 
ſurrounds the eye, and finiſhes in a point; neck, wah. 
breaſt, and belly, vinaceous grey ; above, the fame, wh #1 
but deeper; quills, tail, and legs, black. Inhabits 1 
the Philippine Iſles; and is often found at a great "08 
diſtance from land. | Wt 
RYNCHOPS, ru SKIMMER. l 
1 is the laſt genus of birds in the order of An- 0 an 
ſeres; and contains only two ſpecies, according to ! 
Linnæus; or one ſpecies and a variety, according to |: TAR 
Dr. Gmelin. The generic charatters are: Bill Mo 
ſtraight ; upper mandible much the ſhorter; the lower. " MIR 
truncated at the tip. The birds of this genus are na- l 
tives of North America. In their habits and figure l 
they reſemble much the gulls; their legs are weak, Bhs, IN; 
and their noſtrils pervious. 1 
Buffon remarks, that the mode of life, the habits, _ 4. 
and ceconomy, of animals, are not ſo free as might be i 
ſuppoled. Their actions reſult not from inclination l 
and choice, but are the neceſſary effects of their pecu- 1 
liar organization and ſtrudture. Nor do they ſeek l 
ever to infringe or evade the law of their conſtitution: i 
the eagle never abandons his rocks, or the heron her e 
ſhores: the one ſhoots down from the aerial regions, e 
to plunder or murder the lamb, founding his preſcrip- l 
tive right on his ſtrength, his armour, and his habi- 1 
tual rapine; the other, ſtanding in the mire, patiently „ 
expects the glimpſe of its uncertain prey. The wood - 1 
pecker never forſakes the trees, round which he is ap- = i 
pointed to creep. Th ſnipe muſt for ever remain in 00 Ml It 
1ts marſhes; the lark in its furrows, and the warbler Wl is. 
in its groves. All the granivorous birds ſeek the in- Bl 1:4 
habited countries, and attend on the progreſs of culti- WK i 
vation. While thoſe which prefer wild fruits and 1 it 
berries, perpetually fly before us, and cheriſh the wilds, 1 
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46 NATURAL HISTORY 
dwellings of man, they obey the injunctions of nature. 
She retains the hazel grous under the thick ſhade of 
pines; the ſolitary blackbird under his rock; the oriole 
in the foreſts, which reſound with its notes; while the 
buſtard ſeeks its ſubſiſtence on the dry commons, and 
the rail in the wet meadows. | 

Thus the numerous and diverſified ſpecies of 
birds, led by inftina, and confined by their wants to 
the different diſtricts of nature, have apportioned 
among themſelves the air, the earth, and the water. 
Each holds its place, and enjoys its little domain, and 
the means of ſubſiſtence, which the extent or defect of 
its faculties will augment or abridge. And, as all the 
poſſible gradations in the ſcale of exiſtence muſt be 
filled up, ſome ſpecies, confined to a ſingle mode of 
ſupport, cannot vary the uſe of thoſe imperfect in- 
ſtruments which nature has beſtowed on them. Thus 
the fpoonbill ſeems formed for gathering ſhell-fiſh: 
the ſmall flexible ſtrap and the reflected arch of the 
 avoſet's bill, reduce it to live on fiſh-ſpawn; the 
oyſter-catcher has an ax-ſhaped bill, calculated for 
opening the ſhells: and the croſsbill could not ſubſiſt, 
were it not dextrous in plucking the ſcales from the 
fircones. The Rynchops could neither eat ſidewiſe, 
nor gather food, nor peck forwards; its bill conſiſting 
of two pieces, extremely unequal, the lower mandible, 
being long and extended diſproportionately, projects 
-far beyond the upper, into which it falls like a razor 
into its haft. To catch its prey with this awkward and 
defettive inſtrument, the bird is obliged to fly, ſkim- 
ming the ſurface, and with its lower mandible cutting 
the water. By this neceſſary and laborious exertion, | 
the only one 1t can perform, it ſhovels up the fiſh, and 
earns its ſubſiſtence. Hence ſome have called jt cut- 
water: the name ſhearbill, bec-en-c:ſeau, given it by 
Buffon, is derived from the ſtructure of its bill: the 
lower mandible being hollowed out by a channel, and 

- furniſhed 
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OF BIRDS. a 
furniſhed with two ſharp ledges, receives the upper 
one, which is flattened like a blade. 


Tue CUT-WATER, ox BLACK SKIMMER. 

THIS is a large bird, being in length twenty in- 
ches; and jn alar extent three feet ſeven inches. The 
bill is very fingular; the upper mandible being above 
an inch ſhorter than the under, which is four inches 
and a half in length; both mandibles are greatly com- 
preſſed on the ſides; the upper ſhuts into the under, 
and both of them are very ſharp on the edges: the 
baſe of the bill is red, the reſt black, and on the ſides 
of the under mandible are ſeveral furrows: the fore- 
head, chin, and all the under parts, are white; the reſt 
of the head, and the upper parts of the body and 
wings, duſky black: acroſs the wings runs a bar of 
white; the tail is much ſhorter than the wings, and 
forked in ſhape; the two middle feathers are black; 
the next on each fide the ſame, margined outwardly 


with white; the four outer ones white, dafhed with 


duſky down the ſhafts; legs weak and red; claws 
black. The male and female nearly altke. 
This fingular bird inhabits America, from New 


York to Guiana, Cayenne, and Surinam; and, ac- 


cording to Ray, the Eaſt Indies alſo. It 1s ever on 
the wing, ſkimming the ſurface of the water, to take 
up ſmall fiſh, on which it principally feeds. In 
ſtormy weather, it ſeeks the ſhores, and lives on oyl- 
ters and other ſhell-fiſh, which the ſhape of the bill 
enables it to open. It is called at Madras, coddel 
cauka, or ſummoodra cauky ; at Guiana, toya-taya ; 
and at New York, feippog. By ſome, theſe birds 
are erroneouſly called razor-bills. - 

Specific character of the black ſkimmer, rynchops 
nigra: It is blackiſh, below white, its bill red at 


the baſe.” Synonymes.—Rhynchops nigra, Linn. and 


Gmel. Rygchopſalia, Brif/. Cut- water, Cateſby. 
Black ſkimmer, Penn. and Lath, | 
| | Taz 
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Tux FULVOUS SKIMMER. 
THIS bird only differs from the laſt in having 
thoſe parts of a fulvous colour, which in that are 
of a- black brown; but, in other things, it entirely 
agrees. It inhabits Guiana. 


. Specific charadter: It is fulvous, its bill black.“ 


However, Dr. Gmelin reckons it only a variety. Sy- 
nonymes. —Rynchops fulva, Linn. Le bec-en-ciſeaux 
fauve, Briſ. 


BIRDS or Tue: ORDER or GRALLA. 


HIS order is the fourth, in Linnæus's diviſion 
of birds, and is diſtinguiſhed by the following 
generic characters: Bill, inclined to cylindrical. Feet, 
adapted for walking, with thighs half naked. Body, 
compreſſed with a very thin ſkin; tail ſhort: ſapid. 
Food, gathered in marſhes from inſe&ts. Neſt, uſually 


on land; nuptials various. This order comprebends 


twenty genera, viz. Phanicopterus, Platalea, Pala- 


medea, MyQteria, Cancroma, Scapus, Ardea, Tan- 
talus, Corrira, Scolopax, Tringa, Charadrius, Re- 


curviroſtra, Hematopus, Glareola, Fulica, Vaginalis, 


Parra, Rallus, and Pſophia: two of theſe genera have 
three toes on each foot, and the reſt four toes. 


PH CENICOPTERLUS, THE FLAMINGO. 


THE characters of this genus are: Bill bare, with 

a broken curvature, and toothed. Noftrils flit. Feet 
palmated, and three-toed. The genus contains only 
two ſpecies; the red and the white-winged : they 
rarely occur in the warmer parts of Europe, but are 
found chiefly in Africa, and in South . America. 
They ſeem to occupy the gradation between the order 
of Anſeres and that of Grallæ: their bill is large 
and thick; the upper mandible keel-ſhaped, toothed 
at the margin; the under mandible compreſſed, fur- 
roved 7 theix noſtrils covered with a 


yy 
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thin membrane, and pervious; their hind toe very 
ſmall, the membrane connecting the fore toes being 
extended to the nails. 


TE RED FLAMINGO. 


IN Greek gunuxemleges, from got, the Phoenician dye, 
and weg, a wing: and hence this name has, in the 
modern languages, been tranſlated by words deno- 
ting flame colour. In Portuguele, famingo; in Spa- 
niſn, flamenco; in French, fambant, or Hammant: 
which, as Button, ſays, was afterwards written a- 
mand ( Flemiſh) ; and, by this ridiculous miſtake, the 
bird was imagined to be a native of Flanders. In 
France, it was anciently called becharu, becauſe its 
bill reſembles a plough-ſhare. This bird certainly 
preſents a ſingular and conſpicuous figure among the 
great waders. Thoſe large ſemi-palmated birds, which 
haunt the ſides of waters, but neither dive nor iwim, 
are judiciouſly reckoned, by Willughby, diſtinct 
and independent ſpecies. Scaliger compares it to 
the heron, and Geſner to the ſtork; remarking, as 
well as Willughby, the excelhve length of the {lender 
neck. - When the flamingo has attained its full growth, 
lays Cateſby, 1 it is not much heavier than a wild. dude; 


and is yet live feet high, and ſometimes upwards of 


lix feet. The great differences in ſize, noticed by 
authors, have a "reference to the age, as well as to 
the varieties which they have alſo remarked in the 
plumage. This is generally ſoft and filky, and waſhed 
with red tints of greater or leſs vivacity and extent: 
the great quills of the wing are conſtantly black: the 
coverts, both the greater and leſs, the exterior and 


interior, are imbued with fine flame-colour ; which 


ſpreads and dilutes, by degrees, over the back and 


the rump, the breaſt and the neck; on the upper 


part of which,” and on the head, the plumage 3 is like 
velvet down. The top of the head is naked; the 
bull ſeems to be raiſed, and its throat dilated before, 
a No. 78. 8 to 
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to receive the lower mandible, which is very broad 
at its origin. The two, mandibles form a round and 
| ſtraight canal as far as their middle; after which they 
preſerve the ſhape of a broad gutter; and Dr. Grew, 
who has deſcribed this bill with great accuracy, re- 
marks alſo a filament within, under the upper man- 
dible, and which divides it in the middle. It is 


black from its tip to where it bends, and, from thence 


to the root, it is white in the dead bird, but, in the 
living ſubject, it ſcems liable to vary; ſince Geſner 
aſſerts, that it is of a bright red, Aldrovandus that it 
is brown, Willughhy chat it is bluciſh, and Seba that 
it is yellow: © To a ſmall round head, (fays Du- 
tertre,) is joined a large bill four inches ns half 
red, half black, and bent into the. form of a ſpoon.” 
The French academicians, who deſcribe this bird 
under the name of beckaru, fay, that its bill is of a 
pale red, and contains a thick fleſhy tongue, which 
fills the cavity of the large ſpoon of the lower man- 
| dible. Wormius alſo deſcribes. this extraordinary 
bill; and Aldrovandus remarks how much nature 
has ſported in its conformation: Ray ſpeaks of its 
ſtrange figure. But none. of them have examined it 
with ſuch attention as to decide a point which we 
ſhould be glad to aſcertain, viz. whether, as many 
naturaliſts allege, the upper mandible is moveable, 
while the lower is fixed? 

Pliny ſeems to claſs this bird-with the ſtorks, and 
Seba bas injudiciouſly ſuppoſed, that the hn. 


terus was ranked by the ancients with the ibis. But ” 


it belongs to neither of theſe kinds. We may wonder 
that the name phenicopterus-occurs not in Ariſtotle, 
though mentioned by Ariſtophanes, who ranges it 
among the marſh birds. But it was rare, and, per- 
haps, foreign in Greece. Heliodorus expreſshy ſays, 
that the phanicopterus tbabiced the. Nile; the old 
ſcholiaſt on juvenal aſſeſts, that it was abupdant in 
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ſtantly in the hotteſt climates; for ſome are found in 
Italy, and a much greater number in Spain; and a 


few have been ſeen in France. Thus it inhabits the 


countries of the ſouth, and is found from the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean to the extremity of Africa. 
Great numbers occur in the Cape de Werd iſlands, 
according to Mandeſlo, who over-rates the bulk of 
their body when he compares it to that of a ſwan. 
Dampier met with ſome neſts of theſe birds in the ile 


of Sal. They principally inbabit the weſtern pro- 


vinces of Africa, at Angola, Congo, and Biſſao, where, 
from a ſuperſtitious reſpett, the negroes will not ſuffer 
one of them to be killed; and they live undiſturbed 
in the midſt even of the dwellings. De Brue ſays, 
*.the flamingos are ſo reſpected by the Mandingos 
of a village diſtant half a league from Geves, that 
they are found in thouſands; theſe birds are of the 
bulk of a turkey- cock: the inhabitants of the ſame 
village carry ſo far the-reſpett for them, that they will 
not permit them to receive the leaſt injury. The 
leave them tranquil on the trees amidſt their dwellings, 
without being incommoded by their cries, which, how- 
ever, are heard a quarter of a league. The French, 
having killed ſome of them in this aſy lum, were obliged 
to conceal them under the graſs, leſt the negroes 
ihould be prompted to revenge the death of a bird ſo 
revered.” They occur alſo in the bay of Saldana, 
and in all the countries adjacent to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where they ſpend the day on the coaſt, and 
"retire, in the evening, to the. rank herbs which grow 
on the contiguous lands. Ps 
The flamingo is undbubtedly a migratory bird, but 
viſits only the warm and temperate regions, and never 
penetrates to the northern tracts. In certain ſeaſons, 
they appear in ſeveral places, nor can we be certain 
hence they come, but they never ſeem to travel to- 
wards the north; and if fome ſolitary ſtragglers are 
tound, at times, in our neighbouring climes, they have 
g F'2 only 
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412 NATURAL HISEOERY 
only been driven thither in a ſtorm. Salerne relates, 
as an extraordinary Occurrence, that one was killed 
on the Loire. The hot countries are the ſcene of 
their migrations: and they have traverſed the Atlantic; 
for they are of the ſmall number of birds that in- 
habit the tropical regions of both continents. The 
are ſeen in Valparaiſo, at Conception, and at Cuba. 
They occur on the coaſt of Venezuela, near the 
White iſland, that of Aves, and that of Roche, which 
is a group of rocks. They are well known at Cay- 
enne, where the natives ot the country name them 
tococo ; they fly in flocks on the ica- beach, and they 
inhabit alſo the, Bahama iflands. Sir Hans Sloane 
ranks them among the birds of Jamaica. Dampier 
found them at Rio de la Hacha. They are extremely 
numerous at St. Domingo, in the Antilles, and the 
Caribbee iſlands, where they live in the little ſalt-pools, 
and the lagoons. They occur allo in Peru, and 25 
far as Chili. In ſhort, there are few parts of South 
America where navigators have not met with them. 
"Theſe birds breed on the coaſts of Cuba, and of 
the Bahama iſlands, on the deluged ſhores, and the 
low iſlets, ſuch as that of Aves, where Labat found 
them in the ſeaſon of incubation. Their neſts are 
little heaps of miry ſoil, gathered from the marſhes, 
and raiſed about twenty inches into a pyramid in the 
middle of the water, which conſtantly waſhes the baſe; 
the top is truncated, hollow, and ſmooth, and, without 
any bed of feathers or herbs, receives the eggs, which 
the bird covers, ſays Cateſby, by fitting acroſs the 
hillock, its legs hanging down, like a man fitting on 
a ſtool ; ſo that only the rump and lower belly are of 
ſervice in the incubation. This ſingular poſition it 
is obliged to adopt on account of the length of its legs, 
which could not be bent under it if it were ſquat. 
Dampier gives a ſimilar deſcription of the mode af 
| batching in the iſland of Sal. They make their neit 
in the marſhes, where they can find plenty of lime, 
which 
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which they heap with their claws, and form hillocks 


reſembling little illets, and which appear a foot and 


a half above the water; they make the baſe broad, 
and taper the ſtructure gradually to the top, where 
they leave a fmall hollow to receive their eggs. 
When they lay or hatch, they ſtand ere&, not on 
the top, but very near it, their feet on the ground, and 
in the water, leaning themſelves againſt the hillock, 
and covering the neſt with their tail: their legs are 
very long, and, as they make their neſt on the ground, 
they could not, without injuring their eggs or their 
young, have their legs in the neſt, nor fit, nor ſup- 
port their whole body, but for this wonderful inſtind 
which nature has given them. They never lay more 
than three eggs, and ſeldom fewer than two. Their 
young ones cannot ily till they are almoſt full grown; 
but will run prodigiouſly faſt.” Their neſts are al- 
ways placed in the ſalt marſhes; and their eggs, which 
are white, are as thick as thoſe of a gooſe, and ſome- 
what longer ; ; the young begin to run a few days after 
they are hatched. 

The plumage is, at firſt, of a light grey, and that 
colour becomes deeper, in proportion as their feathers 
grow; but it requires ten or twelve months before 
their body attains its full ſize, and then they aſſume. 
their fine roſe-coloured tints. According to Cateſby, 
two years pals before they acquire the whole of their 
beautiful red colour. Father Dutertre makes the 
{ame remark. But, whatever be the progreſs of this. 
Unt in the plumage, the wing firſt acquires the co- 
lour, and is always brighter than the other parts. The 
red afterwards ſpreads from the wing to the rump, 
then to the "back-4nd the breaſt, and as far as the 


neck: only in ſome individuals there are ſlight va- 


ricties of ſhades, which ſeem to follow the differences 
of climate: for example, the flamingo of Senegal 
ſeems to have a deeper red, and that of Cayenne 
inclined to orange; but this is, perhaps, owing to age 
or ſex. 


Their 
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Their food is, in every country, nearly the ſame. 
They eat ſhellfiſh, fſh ſpawn, and aquatic inſects; 


they ſeek them in the mud, into which they thruſt 


their Bill, and paft of their head; at the ſame time, 
they continually puſh their feet downwards, to carry 


ide prey with the flime to their bill, which is fitted, 


by its indenting, to retain any ſubſtance. They ſeem 
fond of a ſmall feed, ſays Cateſby, like millet, that 
they bring up by thus puddling in the mire ; but this 


is probably the egg or ſpawn of fome inſed or fiſh; 


for the flies and gnats are as abundant in the over- 


_ Howed plains of America, as in the low-grounds of 


the north, where Maupertuis faw whole lakes covered 
with ſuch eggs, much reſembling the grains of millet. 
In the iſlands of the new world, thefe birds may find 


abundance of this fort of food ;- but, on the coaſts of 


Europe, they ſubſiſt on fiſh, the indentings of their 
bill ferving like teeth to hold their flippery prey. 
They appear to prefer the fea-ſhore: if they are ſeen 
on rivers, it is never far from their mouth. They 
haunt more conſtantly the inlets, falt-marſhes, and 
low coaſts; and it has been obſerved, that, in rear- 
ing them, they require falt-water to drink 
Theſe birds always go in flocks; and to fiſh, they 


naturally form themſelves into a regular line, which, 


at à diſtance, has a fingular appearance, like a rank 
of folders. This propenſity to diſpoſe themſelves 


m̃̃ tanks ſtill adheres to them, when they repoſe on 


the beach. Roberts ſays, they uſually reft upon 


their legs, one againſt the other, in a fingle line; in 


this fituation, any perſon, at the diſtance of half a 
mile, would take them for a brick wall, becauſe they 


have exactly the fame colour. They tation fentinels, 


and keep a fort of guard, as uſual with all gregarious 
Birds. When they are engaged in fiſhing, with their 
heads plunged in the water, one of them remains ſentry. 
keeping his head erect: on the leaſt menace of 


danget, he gives a loud cry, audible at a great dil 


tance, 


IIC 


tance, when, inſtantly, the whole flock riſes, and 
preſerves, in its flight, an order ſimilar to that of the 
cranes. Charlevoix ſays, 6 theſe birds have ſuch a 
ſtrong voice, that any perſon, hearing them, wquld 
luppoſe they were trumpets founding ; and, while they 
have their head concealed, dabbling in the water, 
like the {[wans, to find ſabblicnce, there i is always one 
that continues erett, its neck extended, its eye watchiuh 
its head roving : as ſoon as it perceives a perſon, it 

founds the trumpet, gives alarm to its diſtri, riſes 
the firſt on wing, and all the reſt follow.“ Yet, if 
theſe birds'be ſuddenly ſurprized, they remain ſtupid 
and motionleſs, through fear, and afford the fowler 
time to knock them down one after another. Of 
this we are informed by Dutertre, and it may alſo 
reconcile the oppoſite accounts of navigators; ſome 
repreſenting the flamingos as timorous birds, which 


can hardly be approached, while others aſſert, that 


they are heavy and ſtupid, and luffer themſclyts to 
be killed one after another. 


Their fleſh is much eſteemed. Cateſby compares 


it to that of the partridge: Dampier ſays, that. it has 
a very good flavour, though lean: Dutertre found it 
to be excellent, notwithſtanding a light marſhy taſte; 
and molt travellers give the ſame account. The an- 
cients ſpeak of them as being exquiſite game. When 
Caligula had reached ſuch an height of folly as to 
fancy himſelf a divinity, he choſe the bhenicoperus 
and the peacock as the moſt exquiſite victims to be 


offered up to his godſhip ; and, the day before he was 
maſſacred, ſays Suetonius, he was beſprinkled at a_ 


ſacrifice with the bloog of a ERA hag Philoſtra; 
tus reckons them among the delicacies of entertain; 


ments. Juvenal, upbraiding the Romans with their 


waſteful luxury, ſays, that they cover their tables 
with the rare birds of 8 1 and with the plæni- 
copterus. Apicius deſcribes the ſcientific mode of 


ſeaſoning chem; and it Was this man who, ſays Pliny, . 
| was 
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was the deepeſt abyſs of waſtefulneſs, that diſcovered 
in the tongue of the flamingo that exquiſite reliſh, 
which recommended it ſo highly to the epicur&, 
Lampridius reckons among the extravagancies of He- 
hogabalus, his ordering for his table dithes filled with 
the tongues of the phenicopterus. Suetonius lays, 
that Vitellius, bringing together the delicacies of all 
the parts of the world, cauſed to be ſerved up at his 
table, at once, the livers of ſcari, the roes of murænæ, 
the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, and the tongues 
of phænicopterus; and Martial, upbraiding the Ro- 
mans for their deſt ructive taſte, makes this bird com- 
plain in the following lines: 


Dat mihi penna rubens nomen; ſed lingua guloſis 
Noſtra ſapit: quid, fi garrula lingua foret? 


Their tongue paſſes for the moſt exquiſite morſel 


that can be eaten. It is very large, and near the 


root there is a lump of fat, which makes an excellent 
morcel. A plate of flamimgo tongues, according to 
Dampier, would be a diſh fit for the king's table. 
Several modern navigators, whether from the pre- 
judice derived from antiquity, or from their own ex- 


perience, commend the delicacy of that morſel. 


The ſkin of theſe birds, which is well clothed with 
down, ſerves for the ſame purpoſes as that of the 


Wan. They may be eaſily tamed, either by taking 


them young ſrom the neſt, or by enſnaring the adults 
in gins, or any other way ; for, though very wild in 
the ſtate of liberty, the flamingo, when once caught, 
is ſubmiſſive, and even affectionate. In fact, it has 
rather a timorous than a lofty ſpirit; and the- ſame 
fear which prompts it to fly, ſubdues it after it 1s 
taken. The Indians have completely tamed them. 
M. De Peireſc ſaw them very familiar, ſince he gives 
ſeveral particulars of their domeſtic life. They cat 
more in the night. he ſays, than in the day, and ſoak 
their bread in water. They are ſenſible to cold, and 

creep 


* — 


creep ſo cloſe to the fire, as to burn their feet; and, 
when one leg is diſabled, they walk on the other, and 
aſſiſt their motion by uſing their bill, like a crutch, on 
the ground. They ſleep little, and reſt only on one 
leg, the other being drawn under the belly. Yet 
they are delicate, and difficult to rear in bur climates : 
it appears even, that, though pliant to the habits of 
captivity; that ſlate is very unſuitable to their nature, 
ſince they cannot ſupport it long, but drag out a lan- 
guiſhing exiſtence ; for they never propagate when 
reduced to domeſtication, 


ThE WHITE-WINGED FLAMINGO. 
THIS ſpecies is found on the lakes of Chili, and 
is obſerved conſtantly to retain a ſnowy. whiteneſs of 
wing, with the other parts of a beautiful roſe-colour, 
and much more delicate than the flame-colour of the 
red kind. Their habits and economy, however, are 
ſtrictly correſpondent with the preceding ſpecies; and 
they are nearly as large. Their fleſh is eſteemed 
more delicate ; and the feathers are prized, by the 
natives, as ornaments in their dreſs. It was not till 

very lately that this ſpecies hath been aſcertained. 


PLATALEA, 1E SPOON-BILL, 
THE characters of this genus are: Bill, flattiſh, 
long, thin; the tip dilated, orbiculated, and 


plain. Noſtrils minute, placed at the baſe of the 


bill. Tongue ſmall, and ſharpened. Feet four-toed, 
ſemi-palmated. This genus contains none but the 
| ſpoon-bills, which form only three ſpecies, viz. 


Tus WRITE, ox -COMMON SPOON-BILL, 

IN Greek, 2 in Latin, platea, OT pateled ; 
in Hebrew, kaath ; in Italian, beccaroveglia; in Ger- 
man, pelecan, or loeffler; in Flemiſh, lepelaer; in 
Swediſh, pelecan; in Ruſſian, calpetre; in Poliſh, 
pelican, or plaſkonos. The white, or common ſpoon- 
Vo! YV- No.79.. $0 | dil, 
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bill, is as large as a heron; its legs not ſo tall, its 
neck not ſo long, but clothed with {mall narrow fea- 
thers; thole ou the head are long and narrow, and 
form a tuft, which falls behind; the throat! is covered, 
and the eyes encircled with a naked ſkin; the legs 


and the bare part of the thighs are covered with a 


black, hard; and callous, ſkin ; a portion of mem- 


brane conneQs the toes near their junction, and, by 
its produttion, fringes and borders them to their ex- 
tremity; black croſs waves mark the yellowiſh ground 
of the bill, whole extremity is yellow, mixed ſome— 
times with red; a black border, which runs conti- 
guous to a channel, forms a ſort of ledge quite round 
the bill, and, n there is a long groove under 


the upper mandible; a [mall point, bent downwards, 


terminates the extremity of the ſpoon, whoſe greateſt 
breadth is twenty-three lines, and which is furrowed 
internally with ſmall fir, that make the ſurface 
rougher on the inſide than on the outſide : near the 
head, the upper mandible is ſo broad and thick, as 
to occupy apparently the whole front: the two man- 
dibles near their origin arc equally beſet within, near 
the edges, with ſmall tubercles, or furrowed promi- 
nences, which ſerve to bruiſe ſhells, or hold a ſlip- 
pery prey ; for it appears, that this bird feeds equally 
on fiſh, on cruſtaccous animals, on aquatic inletts, 
and on worms. 

The ſpoon. bill inhabits the ſea-ſhore, and ſeldom 
occurs in the inland country, except on lakes, and 
tranſiently by the ſides of rivers. It prefers the fenny 
coaſts; and is found in thoſe of Brittany and Hol- 
land: ſome places are even famous for multitudes of 
ſpoon- bills; ſuch are the marſhes of Sevenhuys, near 
Leyden. Theſe birds neſtle on the tops of large trees 


near the ſea coaſt, and build with ſticks ; they have 
three or four young. During the breeding ſeaſon, 


they are very noiſy in their retreats, and return regu- 


The - 
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The tongue, in this bird, is very ſmall, of a tri- 
angular ſhape, and not exceeding three lines in all: 
the e&/ophagus dilates as it deſcends; and it is probably 
in this cavity that the bird detains and digeſts the ſmall 
muſcles and other ſhell-fiſh, which are ſwallowed, and 
the ſhells rejected after the pulp is decocted and ex- 
tracted: the gizzard is lined with a callous membrane, 
as in the granivorous birds; but, inſtead of the 
cæcum, which is found in theſe, it has only little, and 
exceeding ſhort, protuberances at the extremity of the 
1:40n ; the trachea arteria is like that of the crane, 
and makes a double inflection in the thorax : the 
heart is furniſhed with a pericar dium, though Aldro- 
vandus ſays that he could not perceive it. 

Theſe birds penetrate, in ſummer, as far as Weſt 
Bothnia and Lapland, according to Linnæus: they 
appear alſo, in ſmall numbers, in Pruſha, during the 
autumnal rains, having arrived from Poland. Rza- 

zyniki ſays, that they are ſeen, though rarely, in 
Volhinia : ſome paſs into Sileſia, in the months of 
September and October. They are found alſo on 
the coalts of Africa, at Biſſao, near Sierra Leona; in 
Egypt, according to Granger ; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where Kolben relates, that they live both on 
icrpents and fiſh, and are called {{angen-vrecter, or 
ſerpent-eaters : Commerſon ſaw them in Madagaſcar, 
where the inhabitants denominate them fangali-am- 
bava, or bade: bills. The negroes, in ſome parts, name 
them vang-van, and, in others, vourou- doulon, or the 
dewl's birds: the negroes give them this name, be- 
cauſe their cry is believed to forebode the death of 
lome perſon in the village. The ſpecies, therefore, 
though not numerous, is widely diffuſed, and ſeems 
even to have made the circuit of the Ancient Con— 
tinent. Sonnerat found ſpoon-bills in the Philippine 
iſlands; they occur alſo in both diviſions of the New 
World. They ſeldom viſit England; but Pennant 
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informs us a flock of them was ſeen in the marſhes 
near Yarmouth, in Norfolk, in April, 1774. 

Specific character of the white ſpoon-bill, platalea 

leucorodia: Its body is white, its throat black, the 
back of its head ſomewhat creſted. Sy nonymes.— 
La ſpatule, Buff. Platciea leucorodia, Linn. and 
Gmel. Platea five pelicanus, Geſner, Aldrov. Will. 
and Sib. Ardea alba, Johnſt. The ſpoon-bill, or 
pelican, Alb. and Ray. 

There are two varieties of this ſpecies; one black 
and white, with a reddiſh bill, and yellowiſh legs; 
native of the Philippine iſlands. The other entirely 
white, but furniſhed with a long creſt, compoſed of 
feathers whoſe webs are very looſe, and ſeparated 
from one another: the bill is rufous grey, with red 

edges: legs of a dull pale red: found alſo in the Phi- 


lippines. 


Taz. ROSEATE SFOON-BILIL. 


THIS ſpecies is a trifle leſs than the firſt ; length 
two fect three inches The bill fx inches in length, 
and ſhaped like that of the former; it is marked all 

round with a furrow parallel to the edge, and is of a 
greyiſh white, ſo:1ewhat tranſparent, ſo as to ſhew 
che ramification of the blood-veſſels belonging to it. 
The forenead, between the bill and eyes, and throat, 
are bare and whitiſh: the plumage is a fine roſe- 
colour, deepeſt on the wings: the legs are grey ; .and 
the claws -blackiſh; the toes. furniſhed with mem- 
branes, as in the white ſpecies. 
Synonymes.—Platalea ajaja, Linn. La ſpatule 
couleur de roſe, Br://. La ſpatule, ou palette, Pernet. 
Braſilian ſpoon- bill, called ajaja, Will. Ray, and 
Harris. | 


There is a variety of the roſeate ſpoon-bill, with 


a collar of black at the lower part of the neck : irides 


| plumage, 
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plumage. In this ſtate it bas been ſhot in Jamaica, 
Guinea, Mexico, and other parts of America. It 
is faid to be of a blackiſh cheſnut the firſt year, roſe- 
coloured the ſecond, and of a deep ſcarlet the third. 
It lives on the findlies kind of fiſh; and, if like the 
white, alſo on frogs, ſnakes, and other reptiles. 


Synonymes.—Platalea ajaja, Linn. Le ſpatule 


rouge, Briſſ. Tlauhquechul,.or Mexican ſpoon- — 
Will. and Ray. Scarlet ſpoon-bill, Sloan. 


Tas DWARF SPOON-BILL, 


THIS dwarf ſpecies is only the ſize of a ſparrow. 
The bill is black, longer than the head, and flat at 
the end, not of a ron form, as in the others, but 
ſpread out almoſt at right angles, ſo as to be nearly 
of a rhomboidal form ; the angles and tip of the 
upper mandible are white ; the tongue ſmooth ; the 
body is brown above, and white beneath; the quills 
have white ſhafts; the tail is rounded in ſhape, ſhort, 
and of a browniſh white; the feet have four oo 
cloven ; and the claws pointed. 

Bancroft's deſcription varies ſomewhat. He lays, 
that the bill is flattiſn, dilated, orbiculated, and flat 
at the point, and that the toes are palmated. It inha- 
bits Surinam and Guiana. 


Synonyme.—Platalea pygmea, Linn. and Bancroft. 


PALAMEDEA, Tu SCREAMER, 
18 genus of birds contains only two ſpecies, 


both of which are natives of South America. 


The generic characters are: Bill conical; the upper 
mandible hooked: naſtrils oval: feet four-toed, cleft; 
only a very ſhort membrane connecting the toes at 
cheir. origin. 


TRE HORNED SCREAMER. 


WE are not to ſtudy nature alone in the culti- 
vated fields, that ſmile under * forming hand of 
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induſtry. If we would contemplate her hidden works, 


ue mult viſit the burning ſands of the tropical regions, 


and the eternal ice of the pole; we muſt deſcend Few 
the ſummits of mountains into the bed of the ocean; 
and we muſt compare remote wilds and deſerts; for 
fuch magnificent contraſts confer additional ſublimity 
on the ſcenes of the univerſe. We ſhould view the 
arid plains of Arabia Petræa; thoſe naked ſolitudes 
where man has never taſted the coolneſs of the ſhade, 


where the ſcorched carth, never refreſhed by rain or 


dew, reſts torpid, and denics ail ſubſiſtence to every 
ſpecies of being. To this picture of extreme dry- 
neſs in the ancient continent, let us oppole the vaſt 
deluged ſavannas of the New World. Immenle 
rivers, ſuch as the Amazons, the Plata, the Oronooko, 
roll their majeſtic billowy ſtreams, and, ſwelling over 
their banks with unchecked keen thieaten to 
ufurp the whole of the land. Sheets of ſtagnant 
water, widely ſpread, cover their flimy ſediment, and 
theſe vaſts marines exhale denſe ſickly vapours, which 
would poiſon the air, were they not diſperſed by the 
winds, or precipitated in deſcending torrents. And 
theſe meadows, which are alternately dry and wet, 
where the earth and the water feem to diſpute their 
undecided limits, are inhabited only by loathſome 
animals, which multiply in theſe ſewers of nature, 
where every thing exhibits the image of the monſtrous 
depoſitions of the primeval ſediment. Enormous 
ſerpents trace their waving furrows on the mir fol]; 
crocodiles, toads, lizards, and a thouſand repules, of 
hideous forms, crawl and welter in the mud; and 
millions of inſets, engendered by warmth and moil- 
ture, heave up the ſhine. And this ſordid aſſemblage 
of creatures, which quickens the ground, or darkens 
the ſky, invites numerous flocks of voracious birds, 
whoſe confuſed notes, mingled with the croakings of 
the reptiles, while they diſturb the vaſt filence of 
boſe frighiful wilds, inſpire horror, and ſeem to hs 
ibit 
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hibit the approach of man and of every ſentient being. 
Amidſt the diſcordant ſounds of the aquatic birds 
and croaking reptiles, there is heard, at intervals, a 
powerful note, which drowns the reſt, and rebeliows 
from the diſtant ſhores: it is the deep and tremulous 
voice of the ſcreamer, a large dulky bird, diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſingularity of its armour. On each wing, it 
has too ſtrong ſpurs, and, on its head, a pointed horn 
three or four inches long, and two or three lines in dia- 
meter at the baſe: this horn, which is inſerted in the 
top of the forchead, riſes ſtraight, and terminates in 
a ſharp point bent ſomewhat forward; near the baſe, 
it is ſheathed like the quill of a feather. Beſides the 
hora which grows out of the head, it has, in each 
pinion, two ſpurs, which proje& forward, when the 
wing is cloſed. Theſe ſpurs are the apophyles of 
the metacarpal bone, and riſe from the anterior part 
of theſe extremities; the upper ſpur is largeſt, of a tri- 
angular form, two inches long, and nine lines broad 
at the baſe, ſomewhat curved, and terminating in a 
point; it is alſo inveſted with a ſheath of the ſame 
ſubſtance at the bale of the horn. The lower apo- 
phy ſis of the metacarpal bone is only four lines long, 
of the ſame breadth at its origin, and hmilarly ſfeathed. 
With this furniture of offenſive arms, which would 
render it formidable in combat, the ſcreamer never 
attacks other birds, but wages war only againſt rep- 
tiles. It ſeems even to have a gentle and a feeling 
diſpoſition ; for the male and female keep conſtantly 
together. Love binds their affections by an indi- 
ſoluble chain: if one happens to die, the. ſurvivor can 
hardly ſupport the loſs of-its companion; it wanders 
perpetually moaning, and conſumes the wretched re- 
mainder of its life near the ſcenes of tender recollec- 

tion, and of paſt joys. _ | 
If the affectionate charaQer of this bird forms a 
contraſt to its mode of lite, a like oppoſition obtains in 
its phyſical ſtructure. It ſubliſts on prey, and * it 
ö as 
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has the bill of a granivorus bird; and, notwithſtanding 
its ſpurs and its horn; the head reſembles that of a gal- 
linaceous bird ; its legs are ſhort, but its wings and 
tail are very long; the upper mandible projects over 
the lower, and bends ſomewhat at the point; the head 
is clothed with ſmall downy feathers, briſtled and 
criſped, intermixed with black and white; the ſame 
curled plumage covers the top of the neck; the lower 
part is covered with broader, thicker, feathers, black 
at the edge, and gray within; all the mantle is browniſh- 
black, with greeniſh reflettions, and fometimes mixed 
with white ſpots; the ſhoulders are marked with ru- 
fous, and that colour extends on the edge of the 
wings, which are ſpacious; they reach almoſt to the 
end of the tail, which 1s nine inches long; the bill 1s 
two inches long, eight lines broad, and ten thick at its 
baſe; the leg joins to a {mall naked part of the thigh, 
and is ſeven inches and a half high; it is covered with. 
za rough and black ſkin, whoſe ſcales are ſtrongly 
marked on the toes, which are very long; the mid- 
dle one, including the nail, is five inches, and the 
nails are half-hooked, ſcooped out below, the hind one 
being of a peculiar form, flender, almoſt ſtraight, and 
very long, like that of the lark. The total length of 
the bird is three feet: we could not perceive the great 
difference, in point of ſize, noticed by Marcgrave, be- 
tween the male and female. They appear to be nearly 
of the magnitude of the turkey-cock. 1 | 

 Willughby juſtly remarks, that nature has beſtow- 
ed extraordinary qualities on this bird; the horn, 
which projects from its head, would alone diſcriminate 
it from the whole claſs of birds. Barrere was miſ- 
taken, therefore, in ranging it with the eagles; ſince it 
has neither their bill, their head, nor their feet. It 
builds its neſt in the form of an oven, at the foot of 
ſome tree; it walks with its neck ere& and its head 
lofiy, and haunts the foreſts; but it 1s _ found 
ſearching for its prey in the ſavannas. It lays two 


eggs, 
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eggs, the ſize of thoſe of a gooſe: yet in this authors 
differ. Bajon ſays alſo, that it makes the neſt both 


in thickets, at ſome diſtance from the ground, and. 


often among the ruſhes. Fermin tells us, that it builds 
on high trees. The young are brought up in the neſt 
till able to ſhift for themſelves: they have but one 
neit in the year, which is in January or February, 


except the firſt eggs are taken, in which caſe they 


make a ſecond in April or May. The young birds 
are frequently eaten by the natives, though the colour 
of the fleſh is very dark; that of the old ones is tough, 

and ill taſted. By ſome authors, this ſpecies is ſaid to 
feed on crabs and birds, ſuch as pigeons, poultry, and 
even to attack ſheep and goats; but this is denied by 
others, who ſay that its principal food is reptiles. In 
the ſtomach of one which M. Bajon diſſected, there 
were only found herbs and ſeeds of plants; however 
he adds, that the bird has no gizzard. This is a rare 
ſpecies, found hitherto only in certain diſtricts in Cay- 
enne, Guiana, Surinam, and other parts of South 
America, chiefly in the marſhes and wet ſavannas, and 
for the moſt part near the ſea. Theſe ſeem to be the 


birds mentioned by Ulloa, which are called, by the. 


inhabitants of Quito, diſpertadores or awakeners, from 
their giving notice to others of the approach of danger; 
as, on hearing the leaſt noiſe, or ſeeing any one, though 
at a great diſtance, they riſe from the ground, and 
make a loud ſcreaming noiſe, hovering over the ob- 
ject which cauſed the alarm, whereby the reſt of the 
birds, taking the hint, are able to elcape impending 
danger. This ſcreaming noiſe, which ſome authors 
relate as being exceeqingly loud and terrible, occa- 


honed Mr. Pennant to give the genus the name it 


bears. In the Hunterian Muſeum there is a fine ſpe- 
cimen of this bird, brought from Cayenne. 

Specific character of the palamedea cornuta: - Each 
pinion has two ſpurs, its front is horned.” Synonymes. 
Vor. V. No. 79. 3 H —Pala- 
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 —Palamedea cornuta, Linn. and Gmel. Anhima Bra- 
ſilienſilus, Marcgr. and Piſſ. Anhima, Briſo. Cahu- 
itahu, Condamine. Horned ſcreamer, Penn. and Lach. 


Taz CRESTED SCREAMER. 


_ _ THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of an heron. The 

bill is ſhort, bent like that of a bird of prey, and of a 
yellowiſh brown: irides gold-colour: on the forehead, 
juſt above the bill, is a tuft of black feathers, varie- 
cated with aſh colour: the head, neck, and body, are 
grey, mixed with rufous and brown, moſt inclining to 
the laſt on the wings and tail: the wings are not fur- 
- niſhed with ſpurs : the legs are pretty long, and of a 
dull yellow: claws brown; the hind toe is placed high 
up, fo as not to touch the ground! in walking. 

This bird inhabits Brabl. Linnæus places it in the 
ſcreamer genus, perhaps from its cry, for it is ſaid to 
be heard far off, and is not unlike that of a hen turkey. 
None of our later. writers ſeem to have ſeen it, all of 
them relying on Marcgrave, both for deſcription and 
figure. It is ſaid to feed on the ſame food as the 
heron tfibe : the, fleſh is good, and the bird by ſome 
kept tame. 

Specific charatter of the palamedea criſtata: © It is 
unarmed, its front creſted.” Synonymes.—Palamedea 
criſtata, "Bag and Gmel, . Cariama, Marcg. Piſo, Ray, 
WU. Briſſ. and Buff. Creſted ſcreamer, Lath. 


MYCTERIA, THE JABIRU. 


Of this genus of birds only one ſpecies hath as yet 


been diſcovered, which 1s a native of South 
America. The generic characters are: Bill ſomewhat 
riſing, ſharp: upper mandible three- ſided, and very 
ſtraight; the under triangular, ſharpened, riſing. 
Front, bald. Noſtrils only Hits. Tongue wanting. 
Feet, tree-tocd. 


Tax AMERICAN IABIRU. 
THIS bird, in ſize, yields only to the oſt rich, and is, 


in length, not far from {ix feet, "The bill is thirteen | 


inches 


- 


| 
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inches long, ſtout, black, and not unlikethat of aſtork, 
and bends upwards; the whole plumage is white, ex- 
cept the head, and about two-thirds of the neck, which 
are bare of teathers, and of a blackiſh colour; the re- 
mainder is allo bare, and of a fine red: on the hind- 
head are a few greyiſh feathers: the legs are ſtrong, o 
a great length, and covered with black ſcales: wings 
and tail even at the end. This bird is found in all 
the ſavannas of Cayenne, Guiana, and other parts of 
South America. It makes its neſt in great trees, 
which grow on the borders; laystwo eggs. and brings 
up the young in the neſt till they can deſcend to the 
carth. Their food is iſh. The colour of the young 
birds is grey; the ſecond year it changes to roſe- 
colour, and the third to pure white: they are ſaid to 
be very voracious, taking great quantities of fiſh to ſa- 
tisfy them. 
fleſh of the young is good to eat. N 

M. Bajon thinks this bird is the American oſtrich 
of ſeveral authors; and Mr. Latham ſeems to be of 
the ſame opinion, for many reaſons: in the firſt place, 
there is no figure of this bird extant, writers referring 
to that of Nieremberg, which is clearly the caſſowary; 
ſecondly, the very great ſimilarity of names in the 
birds quoted by authors, viz. Nhandhuguacu, for the 
oſtrich of America, by Marcgrave; Jabiru-guacu, 
and Nhandhu-apoa, for a greater jabiru; again, Jabiru, 
for a ſmaller ſpecies. Thele names ſeem to run much 


into one another; the laſt is alſo, according to Bar- 


rere, called aorarou, by the inhabitants of Guiana. 
This author allo likens the nhandhuguacu, or. the 
ſuppoſed oſtrich of America, to a crane. e 
It ſeems, however, to have gained univerſally the 
name of, oſtrich by the Europeans, but unfortunately 
ſcarce any two have given the ſame account: Marc 
grave ſays, it has three toes furniſhed with claws for- 


wards, and one without a claw behind; Fermin, that 
it has only two toes, joined by a membrane; but 


in the 


Bajon aſſures us that it has four, all placed as 
| | heron 


31 2 


In their nature they are very wild. The 
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heron genus. However this be, we meet with birds 
called oſtr:ches, on the whole of the American conti- 
nent; from Guiana to the moſt ſouthern coaſt of the 
continent; at Rio Grande, about Buenos Ayres, and 
Jo on to the coaſt of Patagonia: indeed many other 
5 voyagers have mentioned, but none deſcribe, the bird 
| ſufficient to aſcertain the ſpecies. Dampier alſo talks 
of oſtriches being found on the ſouth of Bahia in great 
plenty, though not ſo large as thoſe of Africa, and 
found chiefly in the ſouthern parts of Brazil, eſpeci- 
ally among the large iavannas near the river Plate, and 
from thence further ſouth, as far as the ſtreights of 
Magellan. | EY | 
Synonymes.—MyQeria Americana, Linn. La ci- 
cogne du Breſil, Br:ff. Le jabiru, Buff. Ray, and 
Will. Le cicogne de la Guiane, Briſſl. Touyouyou, 
Mem. fur Cayenne. American jabiru, Latham. 
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CANGROMA, THE BOAT-BILL. 


HE charaQers of this genus are: Bill ſwelled; 
upper mandible ſhaped like an inverted boat. 
Noſtrils minute, placed in the furrow of the bill. 
Tongue ſmall. Feet cleft. This genus contains 
only the two following ſpecies, viz. 


—— — a = 
„ „ , —oy —— 4 5 
ads. 4 44 * by 


Tux CRESTED BOAT-BILL-. 


THIS bird is about two feet in length : the bill is 
four inches long, and of a ſingular form, not unlike 
a boat with the keel uppermoſt, or, as ſome think, like 
the bowls of two ſpoons placed with the hollow parts 
together; the upper mandible has a prominent ridge 
at the top, and on each fide of this a long channel, at 
the bottom of which the noſtrils are placed; theſe are 
oval, and fituated obliquely; the general colour of 
the bill is duſky, or in ſome ſpecimens dark brown; 
the ſkin between the under jaw capable of diſtenſion; 
fram the hindhead ſprings a long black creſt, the fea- 
thers which compoſe it are narrow, and end in a _ 
| | | the 
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the middle ones are fix inches in length, the others 
leſſen by degrees, the outer ones being not more than 
one inch: between the bill and the eye the ſkin is bare 
and duſky; the plumage on the forehead white; the 
reſt of the bird of a pale bluiſh aſh-colour; acroſs the 
lower part of the neck behind is a tranſverſe band 
of browniſh black, which paſſes forwards on each fide 


towards the breaſt, ending in a point, but does not en- 


compals 1t: the fore part of the neck, and under parts, 
are bluiſh white, except the belly and thighs, which 
are rufous: the feathers which hang over the breaſt 
are looſe, like thoſe of the heron: the tail is three in- 
ches and a half long, and the wings, when cloſed, reach 
nearly to the end of it; the leg is three inches in 
length; and the thigh, from its inſertion to the knee, 


four; the middle toe two inches and a half; the bare 


part above the knee one inch and a half; the colour of 
the bare parts yellowiſh brown; claws black; the toes 
are connetted at the baſe by a merabrane, which, as in 
the umbre, is deepeſt in the outer one. It inhabits 
Cayenne, Guiana, and Brazil, and chiefly frequents 
uch parts as are near the water; in ſuch places it 
perches on the trees which hang over the ſtreams, 
and, like the king's fiſher, drops down on the fiſh 
which ſwim beneath. It has been thought to live on 
crabs, whence the Linnæan name. 
Synonymes.—Cancroma, Linn. and Gmel. Can- 
croma cochlearia, Lath. Cochlearius, cochlearius 


tuſcus, Briſſ. Boat-bill, Brown and Lath. 


THE BROWN BOAT-BIL-L. 


ACCORDING to Linnæus, this is a diſtin ſpe. 
cies; but Mr. Latham conſiders it only as a variety. 
It is of the ſize of the former; the head and creſt the 
ſame; the upper parts, inſtead of aſh-colour, are of a 
pale rufous brown; the tail rufous aſh : and the 
under parts wholly of a cream-colour;; the bill and 
legs of a yellow brown. Its place and manners are the 
ſame wat thoſe of the preceding. IT: 
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SCOPUS, rn UMBRE. 


HE generic characters are: Bill thick, com- 

pre ſſed, long, ſtraight. Noſtrils linear, oblique. 

Feet three-tocd, cleft. This genus contains only a 

ſingle ſpecies, which 3 is a native of Africa, and about 

the ſize of a rook. It is a very rare bird, and ſeldom 
met with by travellers. | 


Trex TUFTED UMBRE. 


FOR the knovledge of this bird we are indebted to 
Adanſon, who found it at Senegal. It is rather larger 
than the night heron. It owes its name to the dun or 
umbre caſt of its plumage. It was made a diſtind 
genus by Linnzus, from among the tribe of marſh- 
birds; for it belongs not exactly to any of them. It 
might be claſſed with the herons, if its bill had not been 
of an entirely different form, and even peculiar to it- 
| felf, being very broad and thick near the head, grow- 
ing Hatter at the ſides, as it extends; the ridge of the 
upper mandible is prominent the whole length, and 
feems to be'detached by two grooves that run on cach 
ade, which Briſſon deſcribes by ſaying, that the bil] 
appears compoſed of ſeveral ind pieces: the ridge 

is reflected at the tip of the bill, and terminates in a 
| i ker point; the whole length of the bill is three in- 
ches and three lines. - The leg is four inches and a 
half, and the naked part of the thigh two inches. 
The toes are inveſted near the root by the beginning 
of a membrane, which ſpreads more between the 
outer and middle toe: the hind toe is not joined, as in 
the herons, to the ſide of the heel, but to the heel! it- 
ſelf. Synonymes.—L'ombrette, Buff. Scopus-um- 
bretta, Emel. Scopus, Briſ}. 


ARDEX, THE HERON, &c. 


4 ＋ HIS extenſive genus of birds contains the herons, 
the ſtorks, the cranes, the egrets, and the bit- 


- terns, amounting in all to eight) eight ſpecies. They 
| : are 
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are ranged in five ſub diviſions: 1. The crowned, whoſe 
bill is ſcarcely longer than the head. 2. The cranes, 


whoſe head is bald. a. The ſ/torks, whoſe orbits are 


naked. 4. The herons, whole mid-toe is ſerrated in- 
wards. 5. Thoſe which have the bill gaping in the 
middle; of which there are only three known ſpecies.: 
The generic characters are: Bill ſtraight, ſharp, long, 
flattiſh, with a furrow extending ſrom the noſtrils to 
the tip. Noſtrils linear. Tongue ſharpened. Feet 
four toed. We ſhall procced to deſcribe them ac- 
cording to the foregoing Een 


THe CROWNED BIRD, ok BALEARIG 


CRANE. & 


THIS is a magnificent bird, as large as the 
common heron; in length two feet nine inches. The 
hill is two inches and a half long, ſtrait, and of a: 
browniſh-colour: irides grey, the crown of the head 
covered with ſoft black teathers, like velvet; on the 
hind part is a tuft compoſed of hair, or rather briſtles, 
ariſing near each other at the baſe, and ſpreading out 
on all fides in a globular form; this 1s four mches in 
length, and of a reddiſh brown- colour: the ſides of the 
head are bare of feathers, being covered only by a 
!leſhy membrane, of a reddiſn colour at the lower part, 
and in ſhape not unlike a kidney: on each fide of the 
throat hangs a kind of wattle: the general colour of 


the bird is bluiſh aſh. The feathers on the fore part 


of the neck are very long, and hang over the breaſt: 

wing coverts white; the greater ones incline to ru- 
fous, and thoſe fartheſt from the body to black: the 
greater quills and tajl are black, and the ſecondaries 


. cheſnut : the legs, and the bare. part above the knee, 


are duſky. 
The female is black, where the male is blue aſh: and 


the wattles on the throat are wanting: the long fea- 


thers on the breaſt are alſo leſs conſpicuous. + 


Verg: 


This elegant ſpecies is an inbabitant of Africa, par- h 
ticularly on the coall of Guinea, and as far as Cape 
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RAL HISTORY. 
Verd: at this laſt place they are ſaid to be wonder- 
fully tame, and will often come into the court-yards 
to feed with the poultry. The firſt birds of this kind 
vere brought into Europe by the Portugueze, in the 
hfteenth century, when _y diſcovered the Via 
coaſt, in Africa. 
Why the name of Palearic crane has been given to 
this ſpecies, is not well aſcertained, as it is certainly 
not now met with in the Balearic Illands. Buffon en- 
deavours to account for it, by ſuppoſing that animals 
are making a gradual progreſs from the north to the 
ſouth. Theſe birds are often kept in our menageries, 
and, with ſhelter in the nights, olten live for ſeveral 
years. Their chief food is ſuppoled to be worms, and 
ſuch other things as the heron tribe uſually feed on; 
allo vegetables of all kinds. It ſleeps on one leg; 
runs very faſt; and is ſaid not only to fly well, but to 
ſuſtain it for a long time together. The fleſh is ſaid to 
be very tough; but that of the young 15 more palata- 
ble. Synony mes. —Ardea pavonina, Linn. and Gmcl. 
Grus valearica, Aldrov. Will, Johinſt. Sc. Grus japo- 
nica fuſca, Petiv. Pavo marinus, Cluſtus. Balearic 
crane, Sloane and Will. Crowned African crane, 
Edw. Crowned heron, Lath. 


Tux NUMIDIAN CRANE. 


THE demoiſelle of Numidia has been celebrated, 
by all ornithologiſts, as a moſt elegant bird. It bas 
all the proportions and ſhape of the crane, only on a 
{ſmaller ſcale; its port, its garb, are the ſame ; and the 
ſame diſtribution of colours on the plumage, only the 
grey is purer, and more pearled. Two white tufts of 
unwebbed and hairy feathers, failing on euch fide of 
the head, form a ſort of head-dreſs; long, ſoft, and 
ſilky, hairs, of the fineſt black, decorate the crown of 
the head; ſimilar feathers deſcend from the fore-part of 
the neck, and hang gracefully below it; between the - 
black quills of the wings appear bending tuſts, which 

. | are 
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are long and pendant. This beautiſul bird received 
the name of demoiſelle, or miſs, on account of its ele- 


gant form, its rich plumage, and its affected airs: it 


makes repeated geſticulations; it walks with ſprightly 
oſtentation, and it often leaps and ſprings from gaiety, 
as if it were preparing to dance. 

This bent, which, in a certain degree, has been re- 
marked in the crane, is ſo ſtriking in the Numidian 
bird, that for more than two thouſand years, during 
which it has been known, authors have conſtantly 
named it from its mimic geſtures. Ariſtotle calls it 
the actor or comedian; Pliny, the dancer or vaulter; 
and Plutarch mentions its frolics and its addreſs. It 
appears even to imitate the actions which it beholds. 

Though this bird was thus famous among the an- 
cients, it was little known and ſeldom ſeen in Greece 
or Italy; and, confined to its own climate, it enjoyed 
a ſort of fabulous celebrity. Pliny, after terming it 
in one place the pantomime, joins it in another paſſage 
with the ſyrens, the griffins, and the pegaſuſes. It was 
late before the moderns were acquainted with it; they 
confounded it with the ſcops and otus of the Greeks, 
and afro of the Latins, on account of the odd geſtures 
of that owl, whoſe ears were ſuppoſed to be repre- 
{ſented by the long delicate filaments that hang from 
each ſide of the head of the Numidian bird. | 
This ſpecies is found in many parts of Africa and 
Aſia. In the firit, it has been met with on the coalt 
of Guinea; but moſtly about Bildulgerid (the ancient 
Numidia), and Tripoli; fromthence along the coaſts of 
the Mediterranean Sea and in Egypt. They are alſo. 
tound at Aleppo, and in the ſouthern plain, about the 


Black and Calpian Seas; and are frequent beyond 


Lake Baikal, about the rivers Selenga and Argun, but 
never veiſture to the northward. In ail places it pre- 
ters marſhes and the neighbourhood of rivers, as the 
food is fiſh, like maſt of the heron genus. | 

It is frequently kept in menageries, being endowed 
Vor. V. No. 79. 31 | with 
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with great gentleneſs: of manners, added to its being a 


beautiful bird. Keyller mentions one in the great 
duke's gallery, at Florence, which had been taught to 
dance a certain tune, when played or ſung to it. The 
name this bird is known by, in the eaſt, is kurk:, or 
querky. It will ſometimes breed in confinement : one 


is recorded to have lived twenty-four years at Ver- 


ſailles, which had been raiſed there. 
Specific character of the Numidian crane, ardea 


birgo: „ Its eye-brows are white, with tufts behind 


ſtretching far back.” Synonymes.—La demoiſelle de 
Numidie, Buff. Ardea virgo, Linn. and Gmel. Grus 
Numidica, Br://. and Klein. Dancing bird, Pocock. 


TAE SIBERIAN CRANE. 


THIS is avery large ſpecies, being four feet ſix in- 
ches high. The bill is ſhaped like that of the common 
crane, but bigger, and of a red colour; the mandi- 
bles ſerrated at the edges near the tip: the face naked 
beyond the eyes; rugoſe, of a red colour, and ſprin- 
kled with numerous rufous tubercles: irides white: 


the plumage white as ſnow, except the ten firſt greater 


quills, with the coverts of them, which are-black : the 
ſcapulars ſhorter than the crane: tail pretty even, con- 
ſiſting of twelve feathers: legs long, and red. In old 
birds the hind part of the neck is yellowiſh: young 
birds of the firſt year are wholly of an oaker colour; 


with the face, bill, and legs, of a greeniſh brown. 


This ſpecies inhabits the vaſt marſhes and lakes in 
Siberia, eſpecially thoſe about the Iſchim, and along 


the rivers Ob and Irtiſh. Makes the neſt among the 


reeds, ſeldom acceſſible by man, upon riſing green 
graſſy tufts, made up of herbs and graſs heaped toge- 
ther: it lays two aſh-coloured eggs of the ſize of 


| thoſe of a gooſe, and ſpotted with brown. 


"Theſe are ſhy birds, and always upon their guard 
againſt an enemy ; having a centinel to warn them of 
an approach: on the leaſt alarm they cry aloud, _ 
133 unlike 


reer „ at Nan. 1 


5 OEB N — 43 
unlike the ſwan, and fly off directly. The ſportſman 
finds, in courſe, much difficulty in approaching them 
within gun-ſhot; for, as they ſtand near five feet high 
from the ground, they are enabled to eſpy him at a 
great diſtance. Sometimes indeed he approaches under 
cover of a ſtalking-horſe, or other objett; at other 
times a ſmall dog will divert their attention, as they 
will, without fear, attack the dog, while his maſter gets 
within reach. In breeding-time, however, they are 


more bold, as they will defend their young even 


againſt men, ſo as to make it dangerous to come near 
their haunts. The male and female are ſaid to guard 
the nelt alternately. | 

The more northern parts are thoſe of their ſummer 
reſidence, and to which they come in ſpring ; depart- 
ing ſouth in autumn, and probably winter about the 
Caſpian Sea, and parts beyond. They fly always in 
pairs. A bird ſimilar to this, if not the ſame, we often 
ſee depitted in Chineſe hangings, and among the 
drawings of Chineſe birds. Their food is frogs, ſmall 
ſiſh, lizards, &c. The Ruſſians know it by the name 


of ſterchi ; and, by the Chineſe, it is called tzew-ting ha. 


Synonymes.—Grus leucogeranos, Pallas. Sibe- 
rian crane, Pennant. | 


Tur INDIAN CRANE. 


THIS is a larger bird than the common crane, and 
is in height-upwards of five feet. The bill is of a 
greeniſh yellow, duſky at the tip: irides of a bright 
reddiſh hazel: crown of the head bare and white; 
on each ſide of the head, about the ears, is a bare 
white ſpot; the Teſt of the head, and a ſmall part of 
the neck, is covered with a fine red ſkin, and is deſti- 
tute of feathers: the plumage of the bird is aſh- 
colour, lighteſt about the neck: the quiils are black: 
tail and ſecondaries aſh-colour; thoſe neareſt the body 
are pointed at the ends, longer than the quills, and 


hang over them; the legs, and bare ſpace above the 


312 = knee, 
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knee, are red: the claws white; the middle and outer 
toe connetted by a membrae as far as the firſt joint. 

This ſpecies inhabits the Eaſt Indies, alſo the Mon- 
golian Deſerts; from whence it migrates into that part 
of. the Raſfan dominions which lies beyond Lake 
Baikal, keeping chiefly within the plains below the 
rivers Onon and Argun, which is the weſtern extre- 
mity of the Gobean Plain. 

Synonymes.—Ardea antigone, Linn. La grue des 
Indes Orientales, Bri//. Greater Indian crane, Edu. 
Indian crane, Latham. | 

There is a variety of this ſpecies. In length four 
feet three inches and a half: the head and neck, for 

above half its length, are almoſt naked, being covered 
with a reddiſh white down; round the middle of the 
neck is a collar of red; the lower part of the neck, 
and the reſt of the body, of a blueifh aſh-colour; on 
the rump is a tuft of flowing feathers, which hang over 
the ends of the wings and tail, as in the common 
crane ; the tail is black; the legs duſky. It inhabits 
the Eaſt Indies. | 


Tuz COMMON CRANE. 


IT is remarkable, that in all languages, the name 
of the crane deſignates its cry: in Greek yegas;: in 
Latin grus: in Italian gru, or grua: in Spaniſh 
grulla, or gruz: in German arane, or kranich : 
in Swediſh frana: in Daniſh trane: in Swils 
krye : in Poliſh zoraw. It is uncertain whether the 
crane bad a name in Hebrew. In Jeremiah, chap. 
vni. agur is, by Bochart, thought to be the crane; but 
the vulgate renders it ſtork; and again, In Ifaiah, 
xxxviii, the fame word is interpreted ſwallow. It is, 
however, of all the migratory birds, the ſpecies which 
undertakes and performs the boldeft and moſt diſtant 
journies. Originally a native of the north, it viſits all 
the temperate climates, and even the regions of the 
fouth, It is feen in * in the Orknies of ot 

land, 
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land, in Podolia, in Volhinia, in Lithuania, and in the 
whole of the north of Europe. In autumn, it alights 


in the low fenny countries, and then haſtens to the 


fouth, from whence it returns with the ſpring, and 
again penetrates into the northern countries, thus com- 
pleting its circuit with the round of the ſeaſons. 

Struck with theſe perpetual migrations, the ancrents 
termed it a bird of Libya, or the bird of Scythia; ſince, 
by turns, they ſaw it arrive from both of theſe oppoſite 
extremities of the then-known world. Herodotus and 
Ariſtotle make Scythia to be the ſummer abode of the 
eranes: and thoſe which halt in Greece really deſcend 
from that extenſive region. Theſlaly is called by 
Plato the paſture of the cranes; where they alight in 
flocks, and cover all the Cyclades. Heiiod marks the 
time of their paſſage, when he ſays, * that the huſband- 
man ſhould obſerve the ſcream of the crane from aloft 
in the clouds, as the ſignal to begin his ploughing.“ 
India and AÆthiopia were the countries aſſigned as its 
louthern reſidence. | | 

Strabo ſays, that the people of India eat the eggs of 


cranes; Herodotus. that the Egyptians cover bucklers 
with their ſkins: and, to the ſource of the Nile the an- 
cients referred the ſcene of their combats with the 
Pygmies, a race of little men, ſays Ariſtotle, mounted 


on {mall horſes, and who live in caves. Pliny places 


the country of the Pygmies among the cemoteſt moun- 


tains of India, beyond the fountains of the Ganges; 
he relates, that their climate was-ſalubrious, perpetu- 
ally mild, and fanned by the northern breeze. It is 
reported,” he continues, & that fitting on the backs of 
rams and of goats, and armed with bows, the whole 
nation deſcends in the ſpring, and confumes the eggs 
and young of theſe birds; and that this expedition 
laſts dyring the ſpace of three months, otherwife it 


could not reſiſt the invaſions of future flocks.” In 


another part of his work he tells us, that the northern 
part of Thrace was poſſeſſed by a tribe of Scythians; 
| and 
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and he adds, that the towns Aphrodiſias, Libiſtos, 


Zigere, Borcome, Eumenia, Parthenopolis, and Ge- 
Tania, are ſaid to have been inhabited by the race of 
Pygmies, whom the barbarians call Catizi, and believe 


to have been deſtroyed by the cranes. 


— Theſe ancient fables are ablurd, but popular tra- 
ditions generally contain important facts, though ob- 
ſcured by exaggeration, or concealed under the vel] 
of allegory. Buffon is therefore ſtrongly diſpoſed to 
believe, that this ſtory alludes to ſome ſingularities in 
the hiſtory of the crane. It 1s well known thai the 
apes, which rove inlarge bodies in moſt parts of Africa 


and India, wage continual war with the birds; they 


ſeek to ſurprize them in the neſt, and lay perpetual 
ſnares for them. The eranes, on their arrival, find 
theſe enemies aſſembled, perhaps in numbers, tO at- 
tack, with more advantage, their new and rich prey. 
The cranes, confident in their own ſtrength, enured 
to fight, by their diſputes with each other, and naturally 
prone to combat, as their attitudes, their movements, 
and the order with which they marſhal, fufficiently 
evince, make a vigorous defence. But the apes, ob- 
ſtinately bent on plundering the eggs and the young, 
return repeatedly in troops to renew the battle; and 
as, by their ſubtlety, their gait, and poſture, they imi- 
tate human actions, they appeared a band of little men 
to the rude ſpectators, who viewed them from a diſ- 
tance, or who, captivated by the marvellous, choſe 
to embellith their relations.—Such is the origin 0 


hiſtory of theſe fables. 


The cranes are obſerved to fly very lofty, and ar- 
range themſelves for their expedition; they form a 
triangle, almoſt iſoſceles, the better to cleave the air. 
When the wind freſhens, and threatens to break their 
ranks, they collett their force into a circle; and they 
adopt the fame diſpoſition when the cagle attacks them. 
Their voyage is ofteneſt performed in the night; but 
their loud ſcreams betray their courſe. During this 

| nocturnal 
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nocturnal paſſage, the leader frequently calls, to rally 
his forces, and point out the track ; and the cry is re- 
peated by the flock, each anſwering, to give notice 
that it follows and keeps 1ts rank, 1 

The flight of the crane is always ſupported uni— 
formly, though it is marked by different inflettions; 
and theſe variations have, been obſerved to indicate 
the change of weather: a ſagacity that may well be 
allowed to a bird, which, by the vaſt height to which 
it ſoars, is able to perceive, or to feel, the diſtant alter- 
ations and motions in the atmoſphere. The cries of 
the cranes during the day forebode rain; and noiſy 


tumultuary ſcreams announce a ſtorm: if in the morn- 


Ing or evening they riſe upwards, and fly peacefully 
in a body, it is a fign of fine weather; but if they keep 
low, or alight on the ground, it menaces a tempeſt, 
Like all other large birds, except the rapacious tribe, 
the crane has much difficulty in commencing its 
flight. It runs a few ſteps, opens its wings, mounts a 
little way, and then, having clear ſpace, it diſplays its 
vigorous and rapid pinions. „55 | 
When the cranes are aſſembled on the ground, they 
place guards during the night; and the circumſpec- 
tion of theſe birds has been conſecrated in the hiero- 
glyphics, as the {ymbol of vigilance. The flock ſleep 
with their head concealed under their wing, but the 
leader watches with his head erett, and, if any thing 
alarms him, he gives notice by a loud and ſudden cry, 
It is to direct their retreat, ſays Pliny, that this leader 
is choſen. But without ſuppoſing an authority con- 


ferred, as in human ſocieties, we mult allow that theſe 


animals are prompted by ſocial inilintt to congregate, 
and to follow. the one which calls, which precedes, or 
which regulates their courſe. Accordingly, Ariſtotle 
ranks the crane at the head of the gregarious birds. 


The firſt cold days of autumn inform the cranes of | 


the revolution of the ſeaſon; and then they retire to 
milder climates. Thoſe of the Danube and of Ger- 
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SS NATURAL HISTORY 
many pals into Italy, Willughby ſays, that they are 
pretty common in the markets at Rome; and Rzac- 
zynſky affirms, that a few remain during the winter in 
Poland, about certain marſhes which never freeze, 
. They appear in France in the months of September 
and Ottober, and even in November, when the latter 
end of the autumn is ſoft and temperate; but they 
are mere paſſengers, as moſt of them puſh rapidly on 
their journey, and never hait: they return early in the 
ſpring, in March or April. Some of them ſtray from 
the main body, or haſten back; for Redi ſaw them, on 
the 20th of February, near Pifa. It-would appear that 
formerly they ſpent the whole winter in England; 
fince Ray informs us, that in his time they were found, 
during the winter, in large flocks, in Lincolnſhire and 
Cambridgeſhire: but, on the ſtricteſt enquiry, we learn, 
that at prefent the inhabitants of thoſe counties are 
Entirely unacquainted with them. And, though this 
ſpecies ſeems to have forſaken this illand at preſent, 
yet it was formerly a native, as we find, in Willughby, 
that there was a penalty of twenty-pence for deſtroying 
an egg of this bird. The laſt crane, however, noticed 
in England, was ſhot a few years ago near Cambridge. 
We learn Pom Linnæus, that in Sweden it is very 
numerous: it is, indeed, in the northern countries, 
among the marſhes, that the cranes generally breed. 
On the other hand, Strabo aſſures us, that they neſtle 
in India; which would prove that, like the ſtork, they 
have two hatches annually, in two oppoſite climates. 
The cranes lay only two eggs; and the young ones 
are ſcarcely reared when the ſeaſon of their departure 
arrives; ſo that they mult employ their carly ſtrength 
in accompanying their parents in their route, 

In certain diſtricts of Poland, the cranes are fo nu- 
merous, that the peaſants are obliged to builds huts in 
the midſt of their fields of buck-wheat, to drive them 
off. In Perſia, where they are likewiſe very common, 
it is the prerogative of the prince to hunt them, . 

ame 
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fame is the caſe in Japan; and that privilege, joined 
to ſuperſtitious motives, has induced the people to 
treat the cranes with great reſpett. They have been 
reared and trained in the domeſtic ſtate; and, as they 


naturally ſport in various capers, and then walk with 


oſtentatious gravity, they can be inſt ructed to perform 
dances. The crane affords many remarkable in— 


ſtances of longevity : the crane of the philoſopher Leo. © 


nicus Tomeus, i in, Paulus Jovius, is famous; he fed it 
forty years, and it is ſaid that they died together. 


+ hotph the crane is granivorous, as the PN ee | 


ation of its ſtomach ſeems to indicate, and as It arrives 
in many countries, after the grounds are ſowed, to ga- 
ther the ſeeds which the harrow has not covers; yet 
it prefers inſects, worms, and ſmall reptiles: and, for 
this reaſon, it haunts the fens, where it obtains its 
chief ſubſiſtęnce. 

The membrane, which in the ſtork connects the 
three toes, joins only two in the crane, the middle 
and outer ones. The trachea arteria is of a very re- 
markable ſtructure; for, perlorating the ſternum, it 
deſcends to a conſiderable depth, and, after making 
ſeveral twiſtings, it returns by the ſank aperture, and 
paſles to the lungs. To the circumvolutions of that 
organ, and to the echo which they produce, we muſt 
attribute the ſtrong voice of this bird. The ſto- 
mach is muſcular, and there is a double cæcum; and in 
this reſpect the crane differs in 1s internal ſtructure 
from the herons, which have only one cæcum. It is 
diſtinguiſhed externally by its magnitude, by its bill, 
by its fuller habit, and by the colour of its plumeg 
Its wings are very large, and furniſhed with ſtrong 
mulcles, and contain twenty-four quills. 

The crane has an erett gait, and a {lender figure; 
the whole held of its plumage is of a fine w aved light 
alh- colour, exc ept the tips of the wings and the cover- 
ing of the head; the great quills of the wing are black ; 
thoſe next the ba dy extend beyond the tail; the mid- 
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SS ATURAL HISTORY 

dle and great coverts are of a light aſh-colour on the 
outſide, and black on the inſide, as well as at the 
point; from under the laſt and neareſt the body, rife 
broad unwebbed feathers, which ſwell into a tuft, and 
fall back gracefully, and by their flexibility, their po- 
ſition, and their texture, reſemble the plumes of the 
oftrich; the bill meaſures four inches from the tip to 
the corners; it is ſtraight, pointed, compreſſed at the 
ſides; its colour is of a greeniſh black which whitens 
at the tip: the tongue is broad and ſhort, hard and 
horny at the end: before the eyes, and on the front 
and the ſkull, there are black hairs ſo thinly ſcattered 
that thoſe parts appear almoſt bare: that ſkin 1s red in 
the living animal; a difference which Belon marks 
between the male and female, in Which it is not red: 
ſome leathers of a very deepath colour cover the back 
of the head, and extend a little on the neck: the tem- 
ples are w bite, and this colour deſcends three or four 
inches from the top of the neck: the cheeks,. from the 
bill and below the eyes, and alfo the throat and a part 
of the ſoreſide of the neck, are of a blackiſh aſh-colour. 

Specific chametcr of the cominon crane, ardea-grus : 
& Its head is naked and papillous; the tuft and the 
quills of the wing, black; its body cinereous; its in- 
moit tail-quills, unwebbed.” It breeds in fens, and 
lays two bluiſh eggs. It reſts on one foot. Linnaus 
allerts, that, in its ; paſſage, i it flies at the height of three 
miles. Synonymes.—La grue, Buff. Ardea- grus, 
Einn. and Gmel. Grus, All the Natural:ts. 

There is a white variety of this ſpecies, which in- 
habits Japan. We may frequently obſerve this bird 
in Chineſe paintings and paper-hangings; as allo in 
China ware: in all theſe the looſe feathers which hang 
over the tail are black; the body white. 


Tus HOOPENG CRANE. 


THIS isa large and elegant bird; length four feet 
fix inches, and, to the end of the claws, five leet 


leven inches: bill ſix inches, toothed at the edges near 
- | the 
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the end, and ofa yellow brown colour; the top of the 
head, 5 under the eyes, covered with a red ſkin, be- 


ſet with black hair. 3, Which are placed fo thick next 
the bill as to appcar nearly black; this ends in a point 


nearly beneath the ears; behi nd the crown, on the 
Nape, is a triangular black mark; the general colour 
ol the plumage is white; except the bend of th 4 Ving, 


which is of a pale role- colour; the nine firit quits are 


black; the tenth black and white, and the reſt white: 
the legs, and bare part of the thighs, black; on the 
rump the feathers are tufted, and hang curved down- 
wards, as in the common crane. 

This is an American ſpecies, often ſeen at the 
mouths of the Savanna, ee een and other rivers 
near St. Augultine; it goes to the north to breed, like 
the common crane, and returns, like that bird, to the 
louth in autumn. In the ſummer they are found in 
Hudſon's Bay, at which place they arrive in May, and 
retire in September; and are chiefly met with in un- 
frequented places, in the neighbourhood of lakes, 
where they breed. The neſt is made on the ground, 
compoled of graſs and feathers: They lay two white 
eggs, like thole of the {wan, and fit twenty days: the 
youngare at firſt yellow, changing to white by degrees. 
Theſe birds have a loud long note, which. may be 
heard at a great diſtance: the food is chiefly worms 
and inſects, which it ſearches for at the bottoms of 
ponds. The natives of Hudlon's Bop call it wapaw- 
uchechauk. 

Specific character of the hogging crane, ardea Ame- 
ricana: * Its top, its nape, and its temples, are naked 
and papillous; its front, its nape, and its primary wing 
quills are black; its“ body is white.” We {hall extract 
the following paſſage, relating to thele birds, from Mr. 
Pennant's Arctic Zoology. “ They make a remark- 
able hooping noiſe, whence its name: this makes -me 
imagine theſe to have been the birds whoſe clamour 
Captain Philip Amidas (the firſt Engliſhman who ever 
| 3K 2 . 
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NATURAL HISTORY 

ſet foot on North America) fo graphically deſcribes, 
on his landing on the iſle of Wokokou, off the coaſt 
of North Carolina, + When, ſays he, ſuch, a flock 
of cranes (the moſt part white) arole under us with 
ſuch a cry, redoubled by many echoes, as if an army 
of men had ſhouted together.“ This was in the month 
of July; which proves, that in thoſe early days this 
ſpecies bred in the then deſert parts of the fouthern 
provinces, till driven away by population, as was the 
caſe with the common crane in England; which 
abounded in our undrained fens, till cultivation forced 
them entirely to quit our kingdom.” Synonymes.— 
Ardea Americana, Linn. Hooping crane, Cateſb, 
Edw. Penn. and Lath. 


1 Tux CANADIAN CRANE. 

SMALLER than either of the preceding; length 
only three feet three inches; weight ſeven pounds and 
a half,; bilt three inches and three quarters, and duſky; 
but the tip of the under mandible is pale fle{ht-colour: 
the top of the head is covered with a red ſkin thinly 
beſet with hairs; cheeks and throat whitiſh ; the head 
and neck are cinereous; the upper part of the back. 
ſcapulars, and wing-coverts, pale rufous, margined 
with brown; the lower part and rump cinercous: the 
breaſt, belly, thighs, and fides, aſh-colour, changing to 
white at the vent: the greater winz-covert fartheſt 
from the body, blackiſh brown ; thoſe neareſt the body 
grey, forming a band on the wing; the greater quills 
dark brown, with white ſhafts; the ſecondaries pale 
rufous; the tail is of a deep aſi-colour; legs and 
bare part of the thighs black. There is ſcarcely 


any difference between the male and female. This 


is alſo a ſpecies peculiar to America, migrating at the 
different ſeaſons, like the former. It was ſeen by 


Kalm, ſo early as the 7th of February, paſſing over 


New ſerſey and Pennſylvania; but he ſays, they are 
in much fewer numbers than formerly. They viſt 
< , EE the 
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VE 445 
the parts about Hudſon's Bay in May; lay two eggs, 
and have the ſame manners as the laſt: they do much 
damage by cating the corn and maize. The fleſh is 
thought good by many: it is called at Severn river 

the blue crane, by the natives fainak-uchechauk. - 
Specific character of the brown crane, ardea Cana- 
denſis: Its forehead is naked and papillous, its body 
cinereous, its wings externally brick- coloured.“ This 
ſbecies advances from Mexico to the northern parts 
of the continent, carly in the ſpring. Synonymes.— 
Ardea Canadenlis, Linn. and Gmel. Grus fret Hud- 
jonis, Bi,. Brown and alh-coloured crane, Edw. 

Brown crane, Lath. 


Tur GIGANTIC CRANE. 
THIS bird appears to be of the heron tribe, and is 


a very large ſpecies; from tip to tip of the wings mea- 
furing fourteen feet ten inches; and, from the tip of 
the bill to the claws, ſeven feet and a half: the bill ſix- 
tcen inches round at the baſe, of different colours, and 
nearly of a triangular ſhape: the feathers of the back 
and wings are very ſtrong, and of an iron-colour; 
thole of the breaſt long: over the belly a great deal of 
down, of a dirty white : the legs and half the thighs 
naked; the naked parts full three feet in length. 
This monſter, as Ives terms it, inhabits Bengal, and is 
alſo found at Calcutta, where it is called hurgill, or 
argill, It has a majeſtic and ſtately walk, and ap- 
pcars at firſt like a naked Indian. The common opi- 
nion of the native Indians 1s, that the ſouls of the 
Bramins poſſeſs theſe birds. “ On opening one of 
them, a terapin, or land tortoiſe, ten inches long, was 
found in its craw, and a large male black cat was 
found intire in its ſtomach.” 

This Teems to be the {ame as a ſpecies remarked by 
Mr. Smeathman in Africa, while reſident there; an 
adult one of which will often meaſure full ſeven feet, 
when ſtanding erect. He deſcribes the plumage 
much the ſame as in Mr. Ives's bird; adding, that the 
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gape is monſtroufly wide: the head covered with 


white-down, thinly diſperſed, appearing not unlike a 
grey headed man: on the middle of the neck before, 
a long conic membrane, like a bladder, riſing or fall- 
ing as the animal moves the beak, and always appear- 
ing inflated. Theſe birds are uſually met with in 
companies; and, when ſeen at 4 diſtance, near the 
mouths of rivers, coming towards an obſerver, which 


they do with the wings extended, they are ſaid to be 


8 
eaſily miſtaken for canoes, upon the ſurface of a 


imooth ſea: when on the ſand-banks, they appear like 
black men and women picking up ſhell-fiſh, or other 
things on the beach. 

One of this ſpecies, a young bird, about bee fect in 
height, was brought up tame, and preſented to the 
chief of the Bananas, where Mr. Smeathman lived; 
and, being accuſtomed to be fed in the great hall, it 
foon became familiar; duly attending that place at 
dinner: time, and placing itſelf behind its maſter's chair, 
frequently before any of the gueſts entered. The 
ſervants were obliged to watch it narrowly, and to dc- 
fend the proviſions with {witches in their hands; bur, 
netwithſtanding this, it would frequently ſnatch off 
fomewhat or other, and was known once to have pur- 
loined a whole boiled fowl, which it ſwallowed in an 
inſtant. Its courage is not equal to its voracity: for 
a child of eight or ten years old ſoon puts it to flight 
with a ſwitch, though at firſt it ſeems to ſtand upon its 
defence, by threatening, with its enormous bill, widely 
extended, and crying out with a loud arſe voice, 


like a bear or tiger. It is an enemy to ſmall quadru- 


. peds, as well as to birds and reptiles, and deſtroys 


fowls and chickens, though it dare not attack a hen 
with her young openly: it preys alſo on rats, young 
kittens, and the like; and has been known to ſwallow 
a cat whole: a bone of a ſhin of beef being broken 
alunder, ſerves it but for two mouthfuls. 


The individual above mentioned uſed to fly about 
the 
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the iſland, and rooſt very bigh among the ſilk cotton 
trees; from whence, at two di th miles diſtance, it 
could ſpy che dinner carrying acrols the yard; when, 
dartin: kro. 3 its ſtation, it would enter promiſcuouſly 
with the women who carried in the: diſhes. When 
ſitting. it was obſerved to reſt ufelf on the whole 
length of the hind part of the leg. It ſometimes ſtood 
near, for half an hour after dinner, with the head turn- 
ing alternately, as if liſtening to the converſation. Its 
mode of incubation, and general economy, are as 
yet unknown. 


Synonymes.—Argill, or hurgill, Toes's Foy. p. 183. 


TRE WHITE ox COMMON. STORK. 


IN Greek, #®zcy%x; in Latin, ciconia; in Italian, ci- 
cogna ; in Spaniſh, ciguenna; in Hebrew and Perſian, 
chaſida; in Chaldean, chavarita, derutha, and macuarta: 
in Arabic, zakid, according to Geſner, and /eklek, ac- 
cording to Dr. Shaw; in Mooriſh, bell-arje ;4n Poliſh, 
bocian czarni, bocian-fnidi ; in Flemiſh, OUWEAer ; in 
German /torck. And, of the numerous aquatic ſami- 
lies which frequent the ſides of rivers and the ſea- 
beach, that of the ſtork is certainly among the beſt 
knows, and the moſt celebrated. 

This bird 1s ſmaller than the crane, but larger than 
the heron; its length, from the point of the bill to the 
end of the tail, 1s "tired feet and an half, and to the 
nails, four feet; the bill, from the tip to the corners, 
meaſures ſeven inches; the leg eight inches, the naked 
part of the thighs five; and the alar extent is more than 
fix feet. Its body is of a bright white, and its wings 
black, characters which its Greek name expreſſes, 
rng, from m2 black, and =cy>» white. Its legs and 
bill are red, and its long meck i is arched: thele are the 
ohvious features; but, on cloſer examination, we per- 
ceive on the wings violet reflections and ſome brown 
tints; we may count thirty quills in the wing, when it 
Is {pread they form a double ſcalloping; thoſe re the 
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re RAL HISTORY 
body being almoſt as long as the outer ones, and equal 
to them when the wing is cloſed: in that ſituation the 
wings cover the tail; "and, when they are expanded 
for flying, the great quills ſhew a ſingular diſpoſition 
the firſt eight or nine part from each other, and ap- 
pear diverging and detached, ſo that a ſpace is leſt be- 
tween each, a property to be found in'no other bird: 
«the feathers below the neck are white, long, and pen- 
dulous; in which reſpett the ſtorks reſemble the 
herons, but their neck is {ſhorter and thicker: the or- 
bits are naked, and covered with a wrinkled ſkin of 
reddiſh black; the feet are covered with ſcales in hex 
agonal tablets, and broader the higher they are placed. 
There are rudiments of membranes between the great 
toe and the inner toe as far as the firſt joint, which, 
projecting on the outer toe, ſeem to form the grada- 
tion by which nature paſſes from the birds that have. 
the feet parted by toes, to thoſe that have them 
webbed: the nails are blunt, broad, flat, and much 
like the human nails, 

The ſtork flies with great vigour, like all the birds 
furniſhed with broad wings and a ſhort tail: it holds 
its head ſtraight forward, and ſtretches back-its legs, to 
direct its motion: it ſoars to a vaſt height, and per- 
forms diſtant journeys, even in tempeſtuous ſeaſons. 
The ſtorks arrive. in Germany about the eighth or 
tenth of May, and are ſeen before that time in :feveral 
parts of France. Geſner ſays, that they precede the 
ſwallows, and enter Swiſſerland i in the month of April, 

and ſometimes earlier. They arrive in Allace iu 
March, or in the end of February. Their return is 
ever auſpicious, as it announces the ſpring; They in- 
flavily indulge thoſe tender emotions which that caſon 
inſpires: Aldrovandus paints with warmth their mu- 
tual ſigns of felicty and love, the eager congratiula- 
tions and endearments of the male and female, when 
they arrive at their neſt after their diſtant journey: for 
tne ſtorks always ſeitle 1 in the ſame {pots, and, if their 
nel 
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OF BIRDS” 5 ad 
neſt has been deſtroyed, they band! it with twigs and 


aquatic plants, and ufually on lofty ruins, or on 
the battlements of towers; ſometimes on large trees 


beſide water, or on the point of bold cliffs. In 
France it was cuſtomary, in. Belon's time, to. place 
wheels on the houſe-tops, to entice the ſtork to neſtle. 
This practice ſtill ſubſiſts in Germany and in Alſace: 
and, in Holland, ſquare boxes are planted on the cps 
of bouſes with. the ſame view. 


Lady Montague, in her Letters, No. 32. ſays, that 


the ſtork neſtles on the ground in the ſtreets. If ſhe 
is not miſtaken with regard to the ſpecies of theſe 
birds, the protection which the ſtork enjoys in Turkey 


muſt have ſingularly emboldened it; for, in moſt 


countries, it always chuſes the moſt inacceſſible places, 


which may command the vicinity, and conceal it in 
the neſt. 


When the ſtork is in a ſtill poſture, it reſts on one 


foot, folds back its neck, and reclines its head on its 


ſhoulder. It watches the motions of reptiles with a 


keen eye, and commonly preys on frogs, lizards, ſer- 


pents, and ſmall fiſh, which it finds in marſhes, by the 
fides of the Arent, and in wet vales. It walks like 


the crane with long meaſured ſtrides. Whew it is ir- 
ritated or diſcompoſed, or even actuated by the amo- 


rous paſſion, it makes with its bill a repeated clatter- 


ing, which Petronius accurately marks by the epithet 5 


crotaliſtria, from crotalum, the caſtanet or rattle. Ia 
this ſtate of agitation, it bends its head back in ſuch a 
manner, that the lower mandible appears uppermoſt, 
and that the bill lies almoſt parallel on the back; and, 
in this attitude, the two mandibles ſtrike violently 
againſt each other; hut, in proportion as it raiſes up 
its neck, the clattering abates, and ceaſes when the 
bird has reſumed its ordinary poſture. Such is the 
only noiſe which the ſtork ever makes, and, as it 


| ſeems dumb, the ancients were probably induced to 


luppoſe that it had no tongue: this, indeed, is ſhort, 
Vol. V. No. 80. 3 L and 
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a4 NATURAL HISTORY 
and concealed in the entrance of-the throat, as in all 
the birds with long bills, which have alſo a particular 
mode of fwallowing, they, by a certain caſt of the head, 
toſſing their food into the throat. | 

be ſtork does not lay more than four eggs, and 
often not more than two; they are of a yellowiſh 
White, rather ſmaller, but longer, than thoſe of a 
gooſe. The male ſits when the female goes in queſt 
of food; the incubation laſts a month ; both parents 
are exceedingly attentive in bringing proviſions to the 
young, which riſe up to receive it, and make a ſort of 
whiſtling noiſe. The male and female never leave 
the neſt at once; but, while the. one is employed in 
ſearching for its prey, the other ſtands near the ſpot, 
and keeps an eye conſtantly on the brood. When 
firſt hatched, the young are covered with a brown 
down, and, their long flender legs not having yet 
ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport them, they creep upon 
their knees. When their. wings begin to grow, they 
eſſay their force in fluttering about the neſt; though 
it often happens, that, in this exerciſe, ſome of them 
fall, and are unable to regain their lodgement. After 
they can once commit themſelves to the air, the mo- 
ther leads them, and exerciſes them in ſmall circumvo- 
Jutions about the neſt, whither ſhe conduQts them back. 
And, about the latter end of Auguſt, the young ſtorks 
having attained ſtrength, join the adults, and prepare 
for migration, The Greeks have placed their ren- 
dezvous in a plain of Aſia, called the Serpent's Diſ- 
_ - trift, where they aſſembled as they do now in ſome 
parts of the Levant, and even in Europe, as in Bran- 
denburg, oc. | 

Dr. Shaw remarks, that the ſtorks, before they paſs 
from one country into another, aſſemble a fortnight 
| beforehand, from all the neighbouring parts, in a 
plain, holding once a-day a divan, as they ſay in that 
country, as if their object was to fix the preciſe time 
of their departure and the place of their retreat. n 
1 | TY When 


I 


8 OF RFPS. 7 a 
When they are convened, previous to their de- 
parture, they make a frequent clattering with their 


| bill, and the whole flock is in tumultuary commotion; 


all ſeem eager to form acquaintance, and to conſult on 
their projected route, of which the ſignal is a favoura- 
ble wind. Then, the vaſt body riſes all at once, and, 
in a few ſeconds, is loſt in the air. Klein relates, that, 
having been called to witneſs: this fight, he was a few 
moments too late, for the whole flock had inſtantly 
diſappeared. Indeed, this departure is the more 
difficult to obſerve, as it is conducted in filence, and 
often during the night. Belon ſays, that it is not 
remarked, becauſe they fly without noiſe or cries, 


while the cranes and wild geeſe, on the contrary, 


ſcream much on the wing. It is aſſerted, that in their 
paſſage, before they venture to croſs the Mediterra- 
nean, the ſtorks alight in great-numbers in the neigh- 


| bourhood of Aix, in France. Their departure. ap- 


pears to. be later in warm countries; for' Pliny ſays, 
that after the retreat of the ſtork, it is improper to ſow. 
Though the ancients had obſerved the migrations of 


the ſtorks, they were ignorant of the countries to 


which they retired. Some modern travellers have made 


good obſervations on that ſubjeQ: in autumn, the 
plains of Egypt are entirely covered with theſe birds. 
It is perfectly aſcertained, ſays Belon, that the ſtorks 
winter in Egypt, and in Africa; for we bave ſeen the 


plains of Egypt whitened by them in the months of 
September and October. At that ſeaſon, when the 
waters of the Nile have ſubſided, they obtain abun- 


dance of food; but the exceſſive heats of ſummer. 


drive them to more temperate. climates; and they -re- 
turn again in winter, to avoid the ſeverity of the cold; 
the contrary is the caſe with the cranes, which viſit us 
with the geeſe in winter, when the ſtorks leave us.“ 
This remarkable difference is dwing to that of the 
climates which theſe birds inhabit; the geeſe and 
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winter; the ſtorks leave the ſouth, to avoid the 
ſcorching heats of ſummer. Belon ſays alſo, that he 
aw them wintering round Mount Amanus, near An- 
tioch, and paſſing, about the end of Auguſt, towards 


| Abydus, in flocks of three or four thouſand, from 


Ruſſia and Tartary. They croſs the Helleſpont ; | 
and, on the ſummits of Tenedos, they divide into 


| ſquadrons, and diſperſe themſelves northwards. 


Dr. Shaw. at the foot of Mount Carmel, ſaw a fl: ght 


of ſtorks from Egypt to Afia; about the middle "of | 


May, 1722. Our veſſel, ſays that traveller, being 
anchored under Mount Carmel, I ſaw three flocks of 
ſtorks, each of which was more than three hours in 


| EIS and extended a half mile in breadth.” Mail- 


t ſays, that be ſaw the ſtorks deſcend towards the 
end of April from Upper Egypt, and halt on the 
grounds of the Delta, which the inundation of the 
Nile ſoon obliges them to leave. Some crows inter- 
mingle at times with the ſtorks in their paſlage, which 
has given riſe to the opinion of St. Baſilius and Iſido- 
Tus, that the crows ſerve to direct and eſcort the 
ſtorks. The ancients have alſo ſpoken much of the 


_ combats between the ſtorks and the ravens the jays, 


and other ſpecies of birds, when their flocks, returning 
from Ly bia and Egypt, met about Lycia and the river 


Kanthus. Theſe birds, by thus removing from cli- 


mate to climate, never experience the rigors of winter; 
their year conſiſts of. two ſummers, and twice they 
taſte the ſeaſon of love. This is a remarkable peculi- 
arity of their hiſtory ; and Belon poſitively aſſures us, 
that the ſtork has its ſecond brood in Egypt. | 
It is ſaid, that ſtorks are never ſeen in England, un- 
leſs they are driven upon the iſland by ſome ſtorm. 


Albin remarks, as a fingular circumſtance, that here 


were two of theſe birds at Edgware, in Middleſex, and 


Willughby declares, that the figure which he gives 


was deſigned from one that was ſhot on the coaſt of 


N 1 where it had 8 dropped. Nor does 


the 


CQO EST RODS a 
the ſtork occur in Scotland, if we judge from the ſi- 
lence of Sibbald Vet it often penetrates into the 
northern countries of Europe; it is found in Sweden, 
according io Lumens, and over the whole of Scania, 
in Denmark, Siberia, at Mangaſea, on the river jeniſca, 
and as far as the territories of the Jakutes. At Bag- 
dad, Mr. Ives law. a neſt of theſe, june 13, on a dome 
of a decayed moſque, and ſays, that hundreds are to 


be ſeen on every houſe, wall, and tree, quite tame. 


At Perſepolis, or Chilmanar, in Perſia, the ruins of the 
ſtanding pillars ſerve them to build on, © every pillar 
having a neſt of them,” They are very common at 


Seville, in Spain. Almoſt every tower in the city is 


peopled with them, and they return. annually to the 
ſame neſts. They deſtroy all the vermin on the tops 
of the houſes; and peck up a great number of ſnakes; 
ſo that they are welcome gueſts to the inhabitants, and 
are looked upon with particular veneration. . Great 
numbers of ſtorks are ſeen alſo in Hungary, in Poland, 


and Lithuania; they are met with in Turkey, and 


in Perſia, where Bruyn obſerved their neſt carved on 
the ruins of Perſepolis; and, according to that author, 


they are diſperſed through the whole of Aſia, except 


the deſert parts, which they ſeem to. ſhun, and the arid 


tracts, where they cannot ſubſiſt. Aldrovandus aſſures 
us, that ſtorks are never found in the territory of Bo- 


logna; they are rare even through the whole of Italy, 
where Willughby, during a reſidence of 3 


years, ſaw them only once, and where Aldrovandus 


owns he never ſaw them. Yet it appears, from Pliny 


and Varro, that anciently they were common; and we 


can hardly doubt, but that in their route from Germany 


to Africa, or in their return, they muſt paſs over Italy 


and the iſlands of the Mediterranean. Koempfer 
ſays, that the ſtorks reſide the whole year in Japan; 


that would be the only country where they are ſta- 
tjonary; in all others, they retire a few months after 


% 


their arrival. 
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454 NATURAL HISTORY 
The ſtork is of a mild diſpoſition, neither ſhy nor 


favage ; it is eaſily tamed, and may be trained to re- 


| fide in gardens, which it will clear of inſets and rep- 


tiles. It ſeems to have an idea of cleanlineſs, for it 
ſeeks the bye-corners to lay its excrements. It has 


almoſt always a grave air, and a. mournful viſage; yet, 


when rouſed by example, it ſhews a certain degree of 
gaiety, for it joins the frolics of children, hopping and 
playing with them. In the domeſtic condition it lives 
to a great age, and endures the ſeverities of our 


 winters., Ger. Nic. Heerkens, of e who has 


written a ſmall Latin poem on the ſtork, ſays, that he 
kept one fifteen years, and ſpeaks of another which 
lived twenty-one years, in the fiſh-market of Amſter- 
dam, and was interred wich ſolemnity by the people. 
See alſo the obfervation of Olaus Borrichius on a 
ſtork aged more than twenty-two years, and which 
became gouty. | | 
To this bird are aſcribed the moral virtues, whoſe 
image is ever venerable; temperance, conjugal fide- 
lity, filial and paternal love. It is true, that the ſtork 
-beſtows much time on the education of its young, and 
does not leave them till they have ſtrength ſufficient 
for their defence and ſupport ; that, when they begin 


to flutter out of the neſt, the mother bears them on 


her wings; that ſhe protetts them from danger, and 


ſometimes periſhes with them rather than forſake 


them. © A great number of ſtorks neſtle and breed 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna. The inhabitants 
amuſe themſelves with putting hens' eggs into a ſtork's 


neſt; when the chickens are hatched, the male ſtork, 


ſeeing theſe ſtrange figures, makes a frightful noiſe, and 
thus attrafts a multitude of other ſtorks, which peck 
the female to death, while the male vents lamentable 


ſcreams.” Annual Regiſter - for 1768. There is an 
| hiſtory, famous in Holland, of the Delft ſtork, which, 
in the conflagration of that city, aſter having in vain 

attempted to reſcue her young, periſhed with them in 


the 


i orf. ‚ãůÿ a. 


the flames. The ſtork ſhews tokens of great attach- 
ment to its old haunts, and even gratitude to the per- 


ſons who have treated it with kindneſs. But theſe 


moral qualities are nothing in compariſon of the af- 
fection and tender offices which theſe birds laviſh on 


their aged and infirm parents. The young and vi- 


gorous ſtorks frequently carry food to the others, 
which, reſting on the brink of the neſt, ſeem languid 
and exhauſted, whether hurt by ſome accident, or 
worn out by years, as the ancients aſſert, nature hav- 
ing implanted in brutes that venerable piety, as an ex- 


ample to man, in whoſe breaſt the delicious ſentiment 


is too often obliterated. - The law which compelled 
the maintenance of parents was enacted in honour of 
them, and infcribed by their name. Atiiſtophanes 
draws from their condut a bitter ſatire on the human 
race. ZElian tells us, that the moral qualities of the 
ſtork were the chief cauſe of the reſpett and venera- 


tion which it enjoyed among the Egyptians; and the 
notion which the vulgar ſtill entertain, that its ſettling 
on a houſe betokens proſperity, is perhaps a veſtige of 


the ancient opinion. Z 

Among the ancients, it was held a crime to kill the 
ſtork. In Theſlaly, the murder of one of theſe birds 
was puniſhed by death; ſo precious were they held in 
that country, which they cleared of ſerpents. A por- 
tion of that regard is ſtill retained in the Levant. The 
Mahometans have a great eſteem and veneration for the 


ſtork, which they call bel arje; it is almoſt as ſacred 


among them as the ibis was among the Egyptians, and 
they would look upon a perſon as profane, who ſhould 
kill or even harm it. The ſtork was not eaten among 
the Romans, and a perſon who, from a ſtrange ſort of 
luxury, ordered it to be brought to his table, drew upon 
himſelf the obloquy of the people. Nor is the fleſh 
recommended by its quality. | 


Specific character of the white ſtork, ardea ciconia: 


„It is white; its orbits and wing-quills, black; its 
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456 NATURAL HISTORY 
bill, its legs, and its ſkin, blood coloured. Synonymes. 
La cigogne, Buff. Ardea ciconia, Linn. and Gmel. 
Ciconia, All the naturaliſts, White ſtork, Penn. and 
„ Tux AMERICAN STORK. 
THIS ſpecies is nearly the ſize of the laſt: bill nine 
inches long; half of a yellowiſh green, - the reſt. of a 
blueiſh aſh colour. irides filver-coioured: orbits red; 
and, between the bill and eyes, a bare ſkin of the ſame 
colour; the plumage in general is white ; the feathers 
on the lower part of the neck before, are long and 
looſe: the tail is white; but the feathers above it are 
black: the greater ſcapulars, greater coverts; and 


quills, are alſo black; and thole neareſt the body 


are as long as the quills : the legs, and bare part of the 
thighs, are red: claws broad and flat. It is found in 
the warmer parts of America, eſpecially Braſil, and is 
accounted good food: is ſaid to ſnap with the bill, like 


tze common ſtork. 


| Synonymes.—La cigogne & Amerique, Briſſ. Le 
maguari, Buff. Ciconia Americana, American ſtork, 


; Ray and og . — 


THE BLACK STORK. 
SIZE of a ſmall turkey; length two feet nine 


inches: bill five inches and a half long, of a 


greeniſh grey, with a whitiſh tip: the top of the 
head is brown, gloſſed with violet and green; 


throat and neck brown, dotted with white, but 
te lower part of the neck is gloſſed wich violet, 


and dotted with grey brown: but this is not conſtant, 
ſome birds having no ſpots; back, 'wing-coverts, and 
ſcapulars, violet brown, gloſſed with green: rump 
plain broun: from the breaſt to the vent white: quills 
brown, gloſſed with green and violet; thoſe neareſt 
the body are narrow, and as long as the greater when 
the wing is cloſed; tail rounded in ſhape; legs of a 
dull Feet: claws broad and flat, 


Thi: 
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This bird inhabits many parts of Europe; but it 
is leſs common than the firſt ſpecies, and like that 
migrates ſouth in autumn. It is not familiar with 
man, but retires to the thick foreſts and marſhes. at 
a diſtance from habitations, in order to breed in ſoli- 


tude. It is common in Poland, Lithuania, Pruſha, 


and Switzerland ; and migrates much farther north 
than the firſt or white ſpecies. In the more temperate 
parts of Ruſſia and Siberia it 1s not uncommon; and 
1s plentiful all along the Don. It perches on trees, 
and makes the neſt on them in the depths of foreſts. 
From its being leſs common, we hear of it among 
authors ſeldomer than the former: it is, however, rank- 
ed by authors among thoſe frequenting the Caſpian 
Sea; and by Ruſſel as a bird of Aleppo. Like the 
white ſtork, it feeds on _ reptiles and fiſh; and the 
fleſh is ſaid to be no better taſted. 
Synonymes.—Ardea nigra, Linn. La cicogne 


brune, Br:/. Black ſtork, Ray, Will. Penn. and Lath. 
Taz COMMON HERON, 


IN Greek ge or %s, derived, according to 


Suidae, from e, belonging to a marſh: and hence 
the Latin ardea or ardeola; in Hebrew, ſchalach: in 
Cbaldean, ſchalenuna; in Arabic, babgach ; in Per- 
ſian, aukoh; in Turkiſh, balakzel; in Hungarian, 
cziepie; in Poliſh, czapla and zoraw; in Italian, 
airone, ſgarza; in Spaniſh and Portugueze, garza ; 
in German, reiger; in Swils, reigel; in Flemiſh, 
reigher ; in Swediſh, haeger; in Daniſh, heyne; in 
Norwegian, neger or bigger: 

Happineſs is not equally beſtowed on all ſentient 
beings. That of man ariſes from his complacency of 
mind, and the proper employment of his moral facul- 
ties; that of the lower animals reſults, on the con- 
trary, from their phyſical qualities, and from the ex- 


erciſe of their corporeal ſtrength. But, if nature re- 


volts at the unequal allotment that prevails in human 


Vor. V. No. 80, 3 M ſocieiy, | 
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ſociety, ſhe has herſelf advanced with rapid ſtrides in 
the ſame path of inequality, and, by the imperfe&tion 


of the organs beſtowed on ſome of her creatures, ſhe 


has condemned them to ſtruggle perpetually with mi- 
ſery and want. Negletted children, ſent naked into 
the world, to live in continual penury ; their toilſome 
days are ſpent i in perpetual ſolicitude, ſickened by the 
reſtleſs cravings of a famiſhed appetite; to ſuffer and 
to endure, are often their only reſources, and this in- 
ward pain traces its ghaſtly impreſſion on their external 


figure, and obliterates all the graces which attend on 


felicity. The heron preſents to us the picture of 


| wretchedneſs, anxiety, and indigence; and, as it can 


procure 1ts prey only by lying in ambuſh, it remains 
whole hours, whole days, in the lame ſpot, and ſo per- 
fectly ſtill, as to diſcover no ſigns of life. It appears 
benumbed, ſeated on a ſtone, its body almoſt erett, 
and reſling on a ſingle foot; its neck folded back 
along its breaſt and belly, Its head and bill ſunk be- 
tween its ſhoulders, which riſe, and much over. top the 
breaſt. If it changes its poſture to put itſelf in mo- 


tion, it aſſumes another, which 1s ſtill more conſtrain- 


ed; it advances into the water to the height of us 
knee, and, holding its head between its legs, It waiches 
the paſſing frog or - fiſh. But, as it muſt wait the ſpon- 
taneous occurrence of its prey, and has only a mo- 


ment to make the ſeizure, it is often conſtrained to 


ſuffer long faſtings, and ſometimes to periſh of abſo- 
lute hunger; for, when the waters are bound with ice, 


it has not the inſtin to retire into milder climates. 


Some naturaliſts are miſtaken in ranking it among the 
birds of paſſage ; for here we ſee herons at all ſeaſons, 
and even during the ſevereſt and moſt continued 
froſts. Then they are compelled to quit the frozen 
marſhes and rivers, and to repair to the. riyulets and 
perennial ſprings; and at this time they are moſt in 
motion, and make conſiderable flittings, though only 
10 different parts of the fame country. They 8 

| the le- 
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therefore, to multiply as the ſeaſon grows chiller; and, 
by dint of patience and ſobriety, they endure equally 
both hunger and cold. But theſe frigid virtues are 
commonly attended with a diſguſt for life. When a 
heron 1s caught, it may be kept a fortnight, without 
ſhewing the leaſt defire of food, which it even rejetts 
when crammed in its throat; its native gloom, che- 
riſhed doubtleſs by captivity, ſmothers the ſtrongeſt 
inſtinet implanted in animated beings, that of ſelf- 
preſervation : it wears out its exiſtence in complete 
apathy, without venting a complaint, or betraying the 
leaſt ſymptom of tender regret. | 
Inſenſibility, neglect of ſelf-preſervation, and ſome 
other negative qualities, charaRerize it better than its 
politive properties. Penſive and lonely, except in 
the breeding ſeaſon, it ſeems to taſte no pleaſure, nor 
even to poſleſs the means of avoiding pain. In the 
worſt weather it remains ſolitary and expoſed, ſeated 
on a ſtake, or on a ſtone, beſide the brink of a rivulet, 
or on alittle eminence in a deluged meadow ; while 
the other birds ſeek a cover among the foliage : and in 
the ſame ſpots where the rail ſhelters itſelf in the thick 
herbage, and the bittern amidſt the reeds, the miſerable 
heron ſtands unproteted from the violence of the 
tempeſt, or the piercing ſeverity of the cold. M. 
Hebert tells us, that he caught one which was half 
frozen, and entirely incruſted with ice: he avers alſo, 
that he has often found the ſnow or the mud marked 
with the prints of their feet, but could never follow the 
traces more than twelve or fifteen paccs; a proof of 
the narrow compals of their queſt, and of their inac- 
tion on the moſt urgent occaſions. Their long legs 
are only ſtilts, 2 running; they hold themſelves 
in an erett poſture, and perfectly ſtill the greateſt part 
of the day, and this reſt ſerves inſtead of ſleep; for 
they fiſh a little in the night; then they are heard 
{ſcreaming in the air at all hours, and in all ſeaſons: 
their cry conſiſts of a ſingle dry ſharp note, which 
3 M 2 might 
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might be compared to that of a gooſe, if it were not 
ſhorter, and ſomewhat plaintive : it is repeated almoſt 
inceſſantly, and prolonged by a ſhriller and more dil- 
agrecable tone when the bird ſtruggles with pain and 
adverſity. | 

To the hardſhips neceſſarily attendant on its toil- 
ſome life, the heron adds ills of its own creation, fear 
and diſtruſt. Every thing diſconcerts and alarms it: 
it flies from a man at a vaſt diſtance; and, as it is 
often attacked by an eagle or falcon, it endeavours to 
eſcape their aſſault by riſing into the air, and vaniſhes 
with its purſuers in the region of the clouds. It was 
enough that nature conſtituted theſe too formidable 
enemies, and man might have forborne to whet, againſt 
the unhappy heron, their inſtintts, and inflame their 
antipathies: yet the chaſe of the heron was once the 
molt illuſtrious in falconry; it was the ſport of 
princes, who reſerved for themſelves its lean carcaſe 
as honourable game, qualified by the name of royal 
meat, and ſerved up for ſhew at their banquets. | 

Hence undoubtedly the pains that have been taken 
to ſettle herons in foreſts, or even in towers, commo- 
dious eyries being provided for their neſtling. Some 
profit was drawn from the ſale of the young herons, 
which were fatted. Belon ſpeaks with raptures of the 
heronries which Francis I. of France, cauſed to be 
conſtructed at Fontainebleau, and of the aſtoniſhing 
effect of art which had reduced ſuch ſavage birds under 
the dominion of man. But the ſucceſs reſulted from 


their natural diſpoſitions; they love to breed together, 


and for that purpoſe multitudes aſſemble in the fame 
diſtrict of the woods and foreſts, and often on the ſame 
tree: and we may ſuppoſe that they adopt this mea- 
{ure to repel the kite and vulture by their combined 
force, or, at leaſt, to intimidate them by their numbers. 
There is no country where the herons do not viſit cer- 
tain woods, where they collect together, and make na- 
tural heronries. They aſſemble not only on the great 
- oaks, 
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oaks, but alſo on the pines, as Schwenckfeld remarks 
of ſome foreſts in Sileſia. Heronries were formerly 
very common in England, eſpecially at the time fal- 
conry was in falhion; the greateſt heronry this king- 
dom now boaſts is at Crelly. hall, near Spalding, in 
Lincolnſhire, and the young are ſold in Spalding 
market. When they were conſidered as game, there 
was a penalty of 20s. for breaking their eggs. 

It is on the talleſt trees that the herons build their 
neſts, and often beſide thoſe of the crows, which 
might have led the ancients to imagine that an amity 
ſubſiſted between theſe two ſpecies, notwithſtanding 
their habits and inſtintts are ſo incongruous. Their 
neſts are ſpacious, built of ſticks, with abundance of 
dry grals, of ruſhes, and feathers ; their eggs are ofa 
greeniſh blue, which is uniformly pale, nearly as large 
as thole of the ſtorks, but rather longer, and almoſt 
equally thick at both ends. The hatch, we are aſſured, 
conſiſts of four or five eggs, which ought to make the 
ſpecies more numerous than it appears to be; many 
muſt periſh, therefore, in the rigors of winter, and per- 
haps, as they are of a gloomy diſpoſition and ill fed, 
they ſoon loſe the power of procreating. 

The ancients, impreſſed probably with an idea of 
the miſerable life of the heron, imagined that it ſuffer- 
ed pain even in the act of copulation; and that the 
male at the critical moment diſcharged blood at the 
eyes, and ſcreamed with agony. Pliny drew from 
Ariſtotle this falſe notion, which Theophraſtus coun- 
tenances: It was refuted, however, as early as the 
time of Albertus, who affures us, that he frequently 
witneſſed the coition of herons, and that he perceived 
nothing but the dafliance of love, and the criſis of 
pleaſure. The male firſt ſets one foot on the back of 
the female, to prepare her for the embrace; then car- 
rying both feet forward he ſinks upon her, and holds 
himlelf in that poſture by ſlightly flapping his wings. 
This fable of the torture which the heron endures in 
coition 
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gn NATURAL HISTORY 
coition has occaſioned another, that of its great chaf- 
tity. Glycas reports that the bird grieves forty days 
on the proſpect of the ſeaſon of copulation. When 
ſhe hatches, her mate fiſhes, and ſhares with her his 
captares; fiſh are often ſeen which have dropt from 
their neſts. It does not appear that they feed on 
ferpents or other reptiles. 9 

We have ſeen that the adult heron rejects food and 
dies of hunger: but, if caught young, it may be tamed, 
reared, and fattened. They have been carried from the 
neſt to the court- yard, where they lived on fiſh and 
raw fleſh, and affocieted with the fowls. They are 
ſuſceptible, not indeed of education, but of certain 
caſpmunicated movements; they have been taught to 
wreath their neck in different faſhions, and to entwine 
it about their maſter's arm. But, if they were not ſti- 
mulated, they ſoon relapſed into their natural melan- 
choly, and remained fill and fixed. The young he- 
rons are at firſt covered, for a conſiderable time, with 
a thick hairy down, chiefly on the head and the neck. 
The heron catches numbers of frogs. In times of 
fcarcity it ſwallows ſome ſmall plants, ſuch as the 
water lentil; but its ordinary food is fiſn. It catches 
very {mall ones, and mult neceſſarily have a nice and 
Prompt aim to ſtnke prey that glances with ſuch 
rapidity. With regard to large filhes, however, 
Willughby ſays, with great probability, that it pecks 
and wounds wuch more than it draws out of the water; 
yet cels and trout, of a large fize, have been extratt- 
ed from their gullet. In winter, when the froſt ge- 
nerally prevails, and it is obliged to reſort to the tepid 
ſprings, it wades feeling with its foot in the mud, and 
thus diſcovers its prey, whether it be frog or fiſh. 

By means of its tall legs, the heron can enter into 
water more than a foot deep without wetting itſelf: its 
toes are extremely long, the middle one being equal 
to the tarſus, and the nail which terminates it is indent- 
ed within, like a comb, and ſerves to ſupport it, an 
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to cling to the {lender roots entangled in the mud. Its 


bill is jagged with points turned backwards, which ſe- 
cure the fiſh from {lippipg out of its hold, Its neck 
often bends double, and this motion would ſeem to 
be performed by a hinge; for it can be bent ſo ſeve- 
ral days atter the bird is dead. Willughby has falſely 
allerted, that the fifth vertebra is reverſed; ſince, on 
examining the ſkeleton of a heron, we counted eigh- 
teen vertebræ, and of theſe we remarked, that only the 
five firſt were ſomewhat compreſled at the ſides, and 
jointed one to another by a juojection of each prece- 
ding upon the next following, without apophyles, 
which did not begin to appear till on the ſixth verte- 
bra. By this üngular ſtructure, the part of the neck 
adjacent to the breaſt is ſtiffened, and that contiguous 
to the head plays in a ſemicircle on the other, and ap- 
plies to it in ſuch a manner, that the neck, the head, 

and the bill, are folded in three pieces, one upon ano- 
ther. The bird ſuddenly, as if by the action of a 
pring, extends this doubled portion, and darts its bill 
like a javelin. By ſtretching out its neck to the full 
length, it can reach at leaſt three feet all round: and, 
when at reſt, the neck almoſt diſappears, and is hid 
between the ſhoulders, to which the head ſeems at- 
tached. Its cloſed wings project not beyond the tail, 

which is very ſnort. 

To fly, it extends its legs ſtiff backwards, ben its 
neck upon its back, and folds it into three parts, in- 
cluding the head and bill; ſo chat from below the 
head is not viſible, and che bill appears to protrude 
from the breaſt. It diſplays larger wings than any 
bird of prey, and they are concave, and ſt:ike the air 
with an equal and regular motion: and, by this uniform 
flight, the heron is enabled to ſoar ſo high as to be loſt 
in the clouds. It flies ofteneſt before rain; and from 
it actions and poſtures, the ancients drew conjettures 
with regard to the ſtate of the air and the changes of 
tne weather, 11 it remained ſtill and forlorn on the 

beacb, 
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NATURAL HISTORY 

beach, it foreboded wintery cold; if more than ordi- 
narily reſtleſs and clamorous, it promiſed rain; and, if 
its head reſted on its breaſt, the direction of the bill 
fignified the quarter from which the wind was to 
blow. Aratus and Virgil, Theophraſtus and Pliny, 
eſtabliſh theſe indications, which have been neglected 


as uſeleſs, ſince means of art more certain have been 


diſcovered. | | | 

Few birds ſoar fo high as the heron, or traverſe 
ſuch extenſive tracts in the ſame climate: and often 
ſome are caught which bear the marks of the places 
where they haunted. Indeed it muſt require {mall 
force to tranſport ſo ſlender and meagre a body, which 


is ſhrunk, alſo flat at the ſides, and much more co- 


vered with feathers than with fleſh. Willughby im- 
putes the leanneſs of the heron, which is exceflive, 
to the perpetual fear and anxiety which torture it, as 
well as to the want and inathvity of its condition. 
The whole family of the herons have, like the 
quadrupeds, only one cæcum; whereas, in all other 
birds, in which that organ is found, it is double: the 
æſophagus is very broad, and capable of a great dila- 
tion: the trachea arteria is ſixteen inches * rae; con- 


tains about fourteen rings, and is nearly cylindrical 


as far as its bifurcation, where it ſwells conſiderably, 


and ſends off two branches, which internally conſiſt 
of only one membrane: the eye 1s placed in a naked 
greeniſh ſkin, which extends as far as the corners of 
the bill; the tongue is long, ſoft, and pointed: the 
bill is cleft up to the eyes, and diſcovers a long wide 
aperture; it is ſtrong, thick near the head, fix inches 
long, and terminating in a ſharp point: the lower man- 


dible is ſharp at the edges, near three inches long, 


and hollowed by a double groove, in which the noſ- 


O 


trils are placed; it is of a yellowiſh colour and brown 


at the point: the lower mandible is yellower, and the 
two branches that compoſe it do not join till within 
two inches of the tip; the interſtice, between them, is 


furniſhed 
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furniſhed with a membrane covered with white fea- 
thers: the throat, too, is white; and beautiful black 
ſtreaks mark the long feathers which hang on the fore- 
{ide of the neck. All the upper ſide of the body is 
of a fine pearl grey; but, in the female, which is 
{maller than the male, the colours are paler, not ſo 
deep or gloſſy; the black croſs-bar on the breaſt is 
alſo wanting, and the tuft on the head: in the male, 
there are two or three long ſprigs of thin, ſlender, 
flexible, feathers, in its creſt, of the fineſt black; 
theſe feathers are highly prized in the Eaſt. Klein 
lays, there are three famous plumes compoſed of the 
herons' feathers; that of the Emperor, that of the 
Grand Turk, and that of the Mogul. The tail of 
the heron contains twelve quills, in the {lighteſt de- 
gree tapered: the naked part of the thigh is three 
inches; the tarſus ſix; the great toe above five, and 
is joined to the inner toe by a portion of a membrane; 
the hind toe is alſo very long, articulated with the 
outer, and inſerted into the {ide of the heel, a ſingular 
property which obtains in all birds of this family: 
the toes, the legs, and the thighs, of the common 
heron, are of a greeniſh yellow: it meaſures five 
feet acroſs the wings, and near four from the tip of 


the bill to the nails, and a little more than three to the 


end of the tail; its neck is ſixteen or ſeventeen inches, 
and, when it walks, it carries more than three feet of 
height: it is, therefore, almoſt as large as the ſtork, 
but of a much thinner body, ſince, notwithſtanding 
its bulk, it weighs ſcarcely more than four pounds. 
No ſpecies of birds is ſo ſolitary or ſo ſcanty as the 
heron; but, at the ſame time, none is more widely 
diſperſed, or ſcattered more remotely, in oppoſite 
climates, Its phlegmatic | temper, and its laborious 
life, have been reconciled to every viciſſitude. Du- 
tertre aſſures us, that, among the multitude of herons 
peculiar to the Antilles, the European grey heron 
often occurs. It has been found even in Otaheite, 
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and, like the king-fiſher, it is venerated by the na- 
tives. In Japan we diſtinguiſh, ſays Kœmpfer, 
amidſt many ſpecies of ſaggis or herons, the goi- ſaggi 
or grey, heron, It is met with in Egypt, in Perla, 
in Siberia, and in the territories of the Jakutes, The 
fame ſpecies appears in the iſland of St. Jago; at 
Cape Verd; in the Bay of Saldana; in Guinea; in 
the iſle of May; in Congo; in Guzarat; in Malabar; 
in Tonquin; in Java; and in Timor. The heron, 
called dangcanghac, in the iſland of Lucon, and to 
which the ſettlers in the Philippines apply the Spa- 
niſh name garza, Dampier exprelsly ſays, that the 
heron of the bay of Campeachy is exactly like that 
of England; which, joined to the teſtimony of Du- 
tertre, and Dupratz, who ſaw the European heron in 
Louiſiana, leaves no room to doubt that it is common 
to both continents; though Cateſby aſſerts, that all 
thoſe which he found in the New World were of a 
different ſpecies. | 

Diſperſed and ſolitary in the inhabited countries, 
the herons are collected and numerous in ſome deſert 
iflands, as in thoſe in the Gulph of Arguim, at Cape 
Blanc, which, for that reaſon, the Portugueſe have 
termed Jſola das Garzas : the eggs were found in ſuch 
quantities as to load two boats. Aldrovandus ſpeaks 
of two iflands, on the African coalt, which received 
the ſame name from the Spaniards. The iſlet of the 
Niger, where Adanſon landed, merited a like-appella- 
tion. In Europe, the grey heron has penetrated 
to Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. It is ſeen in 
Poland, in England, and in moſt of the provinces in 
France. It is moſt abundant in countries interſperſed 


with ſtreams and marſhes, ſuch as Switzerland and” 
Holland. | | 


I be fleſh of the heron may be eſtimated in its value 

by the following records :—< At principal feaſts.— 

Item, it is thougbt in likewyze that heronſewys be 

bought for my lordes own mees; ſo that they be at 
| | X1l 
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xii a pece. We likewiſe here ſee the value, by the 
compariſon : a goole ſelling for gd. or 4d. at moſt ; 
partridges 2d. a piece: woodcocks 1d. or 15d. inipes 
three for a penny; alſo that the herons, bytters, pa- 
cocks, feſaunts, and curlews, were all of equal value.— 
Norih FHlouſ. Book, p. 104. a 

Specific character of the creſted heron of Pennant, 
ardea major. „ On the back of the head is a black 
pendulous creſt, its body 1s cincrous; a line on the 
under {ide of its neck, and a bar on its breaſt, black.” 
To this ſpecies Linnæus refers, as a variety, the com- 
mon heron of Pennant, ardea cinerea, thus charac- 
terized ; “ the back of its head is black and ſmooth, 
the back bluiſh, below whitiſh, with oblong black 
ſpots on its breaſt.” Mr. Latham, with the illuſtrious 
Buffon, very properly ſtates the former as the male, 
and the latter as the female. The heron is ſaid to live 


to a great age: Keyſler mentions one above fixty 


years old. Synonymes.—Ardea major, Linn. and 
Gmel. Ardea, ardea criſtata, Biff. Ardea cme- 
rea, Lath, Geſu. Aldr. Johnſt. and $16b. Ardea ſubce- 
rulea, Schwenckf, Common heron, or heronſhaw, 
Vill. Creſted heron, common heron, Pennant. 


Tus GREAT WHITE HERON. 


THE white heron received its appellation from 
Ariſtotle. It 1s as large as the grey heron, being 
three feet fix inches in length, and of a ſimilar pro- 
portion with that bird. Its legs are even taller; but 
it wants the tuſts, and ſome naturaliſts have inaccurate- 
ly confounded it with the egret. All its plumage is 
bright white, its bill is yellow, andits legs are black. 
Turner ſeems to allege, that the white heron has been 
{een to copulate with the grey: but Belon, with more 
probability, ſays only, that the two ſpecies confort 
and live in ſuch friendſhip as often to rear their young 
in the ſame eyry. It appears, therefore, that Ariſtotle 
was mifinformed, when he aſſerted that the white he- 
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ron conſtructs its neſt with more art than the grey 
heron. 

Briſſon gives a deſcription of the white heron, to 
which we muſt add, that the naked ſkin about the eyes 
is not entirely green, but mixed with yellow on the 
edges; that the iris' is lemon-colour; and that the 
naked part of the thigh is greeniſh. 

The white herons are frequent on the coaſts of Bri- 
tanny; and yet the ſpecies is very rare in England. 
One of them was ſhot, a few years ago, in Cumber- 
land. They are common in the North, as far as 
Scania. They are not ſo numerous as the grey 
herons; but equally diſperſed: for they were found in 
New Zealand by Captain Cook, in Japan, in the 
Phillippines, at Madagaſcar, in Brazil, where it is 
called gulratinga, and, at Mexico, under the name 
of aztatl. 

There is a variety of this ſpecies, with the plum- 
age entirely white, except a patch of black on the 
top of the head; the hind part of which has a pendu- 


lous creſt, compoſed of fix long narrow feathers. It 


is a rare bird, only found, hitherto, in the rivers of 
Guiana. | | 5 

Specific character of the ardea alba: “ its head is 
ſmooth, its body white, its bill fulvous, its legs black.“ 
Synonymes.—Le heron blane, Buff. Ardea alba, Linn. 
Gmel. Geſner, Aldrov. and 7ohnſt. Ardea candida, 
Briſſ. and Schuenchf. Ardea alba major, Ray, Will. 
and Brown. Great white gaulding, Brown and Sloane. 


Tut BLACK HERON. 


THIS bird inhabits Sileſia, and is as large as the 
common heron; all its plumage is blackiſh, with 
blue reflections on the wings. It would ſeem, that 
the ſpecies is rare in Sileſia; yet we may preſume, that 
it is more frequent in other parts, and that it viſits the 
ſeas; for it probably occurs in Madagaſcar, where it 


Specific 
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Specific character of the ardea atra: & It is all 


black, its face naked, its head ſmooth.” Synonymes. 
—Ardea atra, Gmel. Ardea nigra, Brif}. Klein, and 
Schwenck. 


TRE PURPLE HERON. 


THE purple heron of the Danube, deſcribed by 
Mari\igii, and the creſted purple heron, ſeem to be 
the male and female of the ſame. The creſt is the 
attribute of the male, and the ſmall differences in 
their colours may reſult from age or ſex: the bulk, 
too, is the ſame, though Briſlon repreſents his purpliſh 
creſted heron as much ſmaller than the purple heron 
of Narhghi. Their dimenſions are nearly equal to 
each other, and to thoſe of the common heron: the 
neck, the ſtomach, and part of the back, are of a 
fine purple rufous; long ſlender feathers, of the ſame 
colour, riſe from the ſides of the back, and extend to 
the end of the wings, falling back on the tail. This 
ſpecies inhabits the ſouthern latitude, towards the 
Caſpian and Black ſcas; as alſo the lakes of Great 
Tartary, and the river Irtiſch. Synonymes.—Ardea 
purpurata, ardea purpurea, Linn. and Gmel. Ardea 
purpuraſcens, ardea criſtata purpuraſcens, Brifſ. 
Purple beron, creſted purple heron, Lath. 


Tuk NIGHT HERON. 
MOST of the naturaliſts have given this bird the 


appellation of nycticoras, or nght-raven, on account 
of a ſtrange ſort of croaking, or rather a diſmal rutt- 
ling, which it makes during the night: and this is 
the only reſemblance it bears to the raven; for, 
in other reſpects, it is analogous to the common heron, 
The only difference is, that its neck is ſhorter and 
better feathered; its head larger, and its bill thicker; 
it is alſo ſmaller, not exceeding twenty inches in length, 
Its plumage is black, with a green gloſs on the head 


and the nape of the neck; dull green on the back; 
| pearl- 
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RAIL HISTORY 
pearl- grey on the wings and the tail, and white on the 
reſt of the body. The male has, on the nape of the 
neck, ſome feathers, commonly three in number, ex- 
ccedingly delicate, of a lnowy white, and about five 
inches long; and, of all creſt plumes, theſe are the 
molt beautiful and moſt coſily; they drop in the 
ſpring, and return only once a-year. The female 
wants this ornament, and differs conhiderably from 
the male; fo that ſome naturaliſts have miſtaken it. 
Briflon has ade it his ninth ſpecies of heron. It 
has all the upper ſurface of a ruſty aſh-colour; daſhes 
of the fame tint on the neck; and the under {ide of 
the body is light gray. 

This ſpecies breeds in rocks, according to Eclon, 
who thence derives its ancient French name, roupeau : 
but Schwenckfeld and Wiliughby agree, that it builds 
its neſt on alders near marſhes. Theſe oppolite ac- 
counts cannot be reconciled without ſuppohng, that 
theſe birds vary their habits according to circum- 
ſtances; that, in the plains of Sileſia and Holland, 
they ſettle on the aquatic trees, and that, on the coaſts 
of Brittany, where Belon ſaw them, they ncRtle in the 
cliffs. It is affirined that they lay only three or four 
White eggs. 

The night heron ſeems to be a bird of paſſage. 
Belon ſaw one expoſed in the market in the month 
of March; Schwenckfeld allerts, that it retires from 
Sileſia in the beginning of autumn, and returns with 
the ſtorks in the ſpring. It frequents equally the ſea- 
ſhores, or the rivers and inland marſhes. It is found 
in France at Sologne; in Tuſcany on the lakes Fucec- 
chio and Bientine; but the ſpecies is every where more 
rare than that of the common hcron, 

As its legs are not ſo tall, and its neck ſhorter than 
the heron, it lives partly on the water and partly on 
the land; and ſubſiſts as much upon crickets and 
flugs as upon frogs and fiſh. It remains concealed 
during the day, and does not ſtir until the approach 
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of night, when it utters its guttural cry, which Wil- 
jughby compares to the groans of a perſon retching. 
The night heron has very long toes; its thighs and 
legs are greeniſh yellow; its bill is black, and the up- 
per mandible {lightly arched; its eyes are brilliant, 
and the iris forms a red or orange circle round the 
upil. | 
l Specific character of the night heron, ardea nidłi- 
corax: & It has a horizontal three-feathered creſt on 
the back of its head, its back black, its belly yellow- 
ith.” Sy nonymes.—, Ardea ny cticorax, Linn. and 
Emel. Nycòticorax, Gefner, Aldrov. Joſinſt. Sibb. 
Bri/ſ. Sc. Ardea varia, Klein and See Night 
raven, ll. and Als, Night heron, Penn. and Lat. 


TRE CAYENNE NIGHT HERON. 


IT is as large as the European night heron; but is, 
in general, not ſo thick, Its body is more tender; its 
legs taller; its neck, its head, and its bill, are ſmaller; 
the plumage is of a bluiſh aſh colour on the neck, 
and on the under ſide of the body; the upper furl 
is black, fringed with cinereous on each leather; the 
head is enveloped with black, and the crown is 
white; there 1s alſo a white ſtreak under the eye. 
The tuft in this bird conſiſts of five or fix leathers, of 
which ſome are white, others black. 

Specific character of the ardea Cayanenſis: © It is 
cinereous; its head black, and its top white; the ereſt 
unequal, conſiſting of fix feathers, partly black, 
partly white.“ Synonymes. Ardea Cay anenſis, Gmel. 


Cayenne night ay Lath. 


Tur AMERIC AN NIGHT HERON. 


THIS ſpecies is about twenty inches in length: 
crown of the head brown and gloſſy; upper. parts of 
the body the ſame, but with a tinge of grey; the 
hind parts of the neck paleſt, and ſtreaked with 
darker brown don the aft; and the lower part ow 
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the back and rump almoſt grey: over the eye from 


the noſtrils, is a whitiſh ſtreak, mixed with brown: 


the cheeks are of a mixed * hite and brown colour: 
the chin is white; but the fore part of the neck is 
grey, marked with a yellowiſh ſtreak down each ſhaft ; 
the feathers towards the bottom of the neck arc 
longer than the. others: the reſt of the under part: 
grey, growing white on the belly and vent: the wings 
are grey brown, ſtreaked with yellowiſh white; ſome 
of the greater covers itpped with white : the quills' are 
cinerous grey; and eighteen firlt have white tips: tail 
the ſame colour; all, except the two middle feathers, 
marked more or leſs with white at the ends: legs grey 
brown. | | 

This bird is a native of America; and alſo of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Latham ſays, it is the female of the nykti- 
corax, mentioned above. It is ſaid to be found in 
Ruſſia, particularly on the river Don, where it builds 
on trees: is met with alſo at Aſtrachan during ſummer: 
formerly it was in plenty at Sevenhuys, near Leyden, 
along with the ſpoon- bills and other birds; but the 
wood that grew there is now no more. It migrates, 
like many of the ſpecies, being found at Aleppo; and 
there are figures of it in Chineſe drawings. In Ame- 
rica it is met with at New York and Rhode Ifland, 
and probably in all other paris of that continent.“ 
The food conſiſts of frogs, reptiles, and fiſh; and it 
is ſaid not to be palatable eating. 


Tur JAMAICA NIGHT HERON. 


LENGTH one foot eleven inches. Bill four 
inches long, and duſky; the upper mandible bends a 


_ trifle downwards at the point; the colour duſky; the 


ridge of the upper part blackiſh: the irides pale 
ſtraw colour: between the eye, and round it, bare 
and greeniſh: the head is ſomewhat creſted; the crown 
dark brown ; cach feather is ſtreaked down the middle 


with ſerruginous : neck the. lame, but the colours 
| duller 
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duller and paler: chin and throat white: neck fea- 
thers pretty looſe: the upper part of the back darker 


than the reſt; the reſt of the back, and ſcapulars, 


yellowiſh brown; ſome of the laſt tipped with white: 
wing-coverts like the back; but the lower order of 
them much paler, giving the appearance of a broad 
bar: all the coverts white down the ſhaft, which 
ſpreads out to the tip, and forms a longiſh triangular 
ſpot: quiils the colour of the lefler coverts : the pri- 
maries and baſtard wing tipped with white; the ſe— 
condaries plain: breaſt and belly white, ſtreaked with 
obſcure pale brown: vent white : legs brown. 

This bird inhabits Jamaica, where it goes by the 
name of clucking hen: it frequents woods, contrary 
to the generality of the genus, which haunt moraſſes: 
it is a ſcarce bird, and very ſhy. „ 


THE CALEDONIAN NIGHT HERON. 
LENGTH twentyxwo inches. Bill ſtrait, ſhaped 


like that of the common night heron, and black: be- 


tween the eye and bill bare and green: irides yellow: 
from the nape behind ſpring three long feathers, as in 
the above-mentioned bird : the crown of the head is 
black: over the eye, between that and the creſt, a 
ſtreak of white: the general colour of the plumage 
ferruginous, inclining to brown ; neck the paleſt; the 
feathers of it looſe on the fore part: breaſt, belly, 


and under parts, white: legs yellow: claws duſky. 


Inkabits New Caledonia. 
Tux BITTERN. 


IN Greek, asegias, egodicg acrgins, oe; in Latin, ardea 
ſtellaris, butio, in d talian, tarabuſo, trombotto, trom- 
bone, or trumpeter; in Portugueſe, gazola; in Ger- 
man, meer-rind (ſea- ox), moſs-ochs (moſs- ox), rohr. 
trummel reed. drum), roſs-rezgel (horſe- heron), waſſer- 
ochs (water - ox), erd bull (earth- bull); names that al- 
lude to the belowing noiſe which this bird makes in 
the marſhes; in Dutch, pitoor; in Swediſh and Daniſh, 

Vol. V. No. 80. 30 roer- 
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a NATURAL HYTISTOEY 
roer-drum (reed- drum); in Poliſh, bak or bunk; in 
Turkiſh, gelve. | 
Though the bitterns reſemble much the herons, 

their differences are ſo marked as caſily to diſcriminate 
them. Their legs are longer than thoie of the herons, 
their body rather more fleſhy, and their neck thicker 
clothed with feathers, which make it look larger. It 
is not ſo ſtupid as the heron, though it is more ſavage: 
it inhabits only marſhes of a great extent, aboundin, 
with ruſhes; it prefers the large pools ſkirted with 
wood: there it leads a ſolitary life, covered with 
reeds, ſheltered from wind and rain, and concealed 

equally from the hunter, whom it dreads, and from its 
prey, which it watches. It continues whole days in 
the fame ſpot, aud ſeems to place its ſafety in conceal- 
ment and maction. The heron is more reſtleſs, and 
ventures abroad every evening; at which time the 
fowlers expect it at the edge of the reedy fens, where 
it alights: the bittern, on the contrary, riſes in the 


duſk, and takes a final departure; and thus theſe two 


birds, though they inhabit the ſame tracts, never 
aflociate together. 

It is in autumn only, and at ſun-ſet, according to 
Willughby, that the bittern commences its journey, 
or changes its abode. In its flight it might be taken 
for the on, did it not utter from time to time a 
quite different cry. All its precautions for concea]- 
ment and protection are diretted by caution and ar- 
tifice. The bittern fits with its head erect, which be- 
ing more than two feet high, it eaſily ſees over the 
reeds, without being perceived by the {portſman, 
The appellation of ftarry, or- ſtellaris, given it by 
the ancients, is derived, according to Scaliger, from 
its evening flight, when it ſoars aloft, and ſeems to loſe 
itſelf in the ſtarry vault: others aſſert, that the name 
refers to the ſpots ſcattered on its plumage. The 
whole body is covered with blackiſh ſpeckles: they 
are ſtrewed tranſverſely on the back upon a fulvous 
brown ground, and run longitudinally on a whitiſh 

ground 
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round upon the fore ſide of the neck, upon the breaſt 
and belly: the bill has the ſame ſhape as in the heron; 
its opening 1s very wide, and the cleft extends be- 
yond the eyes, ſo that they may be ſaid to be ſituated 
upon the upper mandible: the hole of the ear is large; 
the tongue ſhort and ſharp, and does not reach half 
the bill; but the throat may be opened ſo wide as to 
admit the fiſt: its long nails claſp the reeds, and ſup- 
port it upon their floating wrecks: it catches many 
frogs; and, in autumn, it goes to the woods in pur- 
ſuit of mice, which it ſeizes with great dexterity, and 
{wallows entire: and, in that ſeaſon, it grows fat. 
When caught it ſhews much rancour, and ſtrikes 
chiefly at the eyes. The bittern occurs wherever there 
are marſhes of ſufficient extent: it is known in moſt 
parts of France; and is not uncommon in England ; it 
is frequent in Switzerland, in Auſtria, and alto in Si— 
leſia, Denmark, and in Sweden. Few birds make ſo cool 
a defence as the bittern; it never attacks; but, if once 
aſſailed, it fights with intrepidity and temper. If darted 
upon by a bird of prey, it does not fly; it ſtands 
erect and receives the ſhock on the point of its bill, 
which is very ſharp; and its wounded antagoniſt re- 
treats ſcreaming. Old buzzards never attack the 
bittern, and the common falcons never ſeize it but by 


ruſhing upon it behind, while it is on the wing. It 


even makes reſiſtance when wounded by the ſporiſ- 
man; and, inſtead of retiring, it waits his onſet, and 
gives ſuch vigorous puſhes with its bill as to pierce 
the leg through the boots. Sometimes it turns on its 
back like the rapacious birds, and fights both with its 
bill and claws, which are very long. It throws itſelf 
into that poſture when ſurprized by a dog. | 

During the months of February and March, the 
males utter, in the morning and evening, a cry, which 
may be compared to the exploſion of a mulket. This 
is their ſeaſon of love, and this their call for its en- 
joyment. To make this noiſe, it is ſaid, the bittern 
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plunges its bill in the mud, and is thus deſcribed by 
the poet: 
So that ſcarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To ſhake the ſounding marſh. THoMSON. 
The females run to the ſound, ſometimes a dozen 
round one male; for the bitterns are, like the ducks, 
polygamous: the males ſtrut among their mates, and 
drive off their rivals. They make their neſts almoit 
cloſe on the water, amidſt ruſhes, in the month of 
April: they lay four or five greeniſh brown eggs; and 
the incubatian laſts twenty-four or twenty-five days: 
the young ones are hatched naked, and of an un{ght- 
ly figure, for they ſeem to be all neck and legs. 
They do not venture abroad until twenty days after 
their birth. The parents feed them firſt with leeches, 
lizards, and frogs' ſpawn, and afterwards with ſmall 


eels. Their feathers are rufous at firſt, as in the 


adults; their bill and legs rather white than green. 
The buzzards, which plunder the neſts of moſt of 
the marſh- birds, ſeldom -touch thoſe of the bittern, 
for they maintain a conſtant guard and defence. 

It 1s ealy to diſtinguiſh the, males by their colour 
and ſize, they being more beautiful and larger than 
the females, and their plumage having more the ru- 
fous tint; the ſeathers too, on the breaſt and neck, are 
longer. They are found alſo over the whole extent 


of North America: in Hudſon's Bay it appears in 


May, and takes up its abade among the {ſwamps and 
willows; it there lays two eggs: it is exceeding lazy, 
and, when diſturbed, it flies only to a ſhort diſtance. 
The fleſh of the bars taſtes ſomewhat like hare, 
and is not unpleaſant. 
Specific character of the bittern, ardea ellaris: 
& Its head is ſmoothiſh, above, brick coloured with 
crols ſpots; below, paler, with oblong brown ſpots.“ 
Synonymes.— Le butor, Buff. Ardea ſtellaris, Linn. 
and Gmel, Botaurus, Briff. Myredromble, Turner. 
RutOur, bittern, or mire drum, Mill. 
THz 
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Tur GREATER BITTERN. 
_ THIS is a larger ſpecies than the common bittern: 


length three feet nine inches. Bill eight inches long, 


and yellowiſh : irides yellow : lore, and ſpace round 
the eye, naked and yellow: feathers of the head black, 
and long: the upper part of the neck and body, wings 
and tail, cinereous brown: ſides of the neck rufous, 
marked with a ſtreak of black; throat and fore part 
of the neck white, daſhed with black, and rufous- 
white ſtreaks: feathers on the breaſt long and pen- 
dent: the colour of the under parts of the body ru- 


fous: (capulars the fame, and very narrow: thighs 


white : legs brown. Found in the marſhes of Italy, 
and, in ſome parts, known by the name of Ruffey. Said 
alſo to inhabit Aſtrachan during the ſummer ſeaſon. ' 

Synonymes.—Le grand butor, Bri}. and Buff. 
Greater ſpeckled, or red heron, Ray and Will. Ardea 
protaurus, Gmel. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, four feet fix 


inches in length, and varying but very little in plumage 
from the laſt. This bird, if diſtin& from the laſt- 
deſcribed, is found at Aſtrachan in May, migrating 
from the ſouth. It lays three ſmooth plain green 
eggs, the ſize of thoſe of a hen; and is found in the 
marſhes, where. the other berons reſort. 


Tut SOLOGNIAN BITTERN. 


NEARLY as large as the common bittern. Bill 
blackiſh, horn- coloured beneath: irides yellow: crown 


of the head black; the reſt of the head, throat, and 


neck, ferruginous: back, ſcapulars, and rump, black- 

iſh : from the breaſt to the vent pale rufous : wing- 

coverts ferruginous and white, mixed: greater quills 

blackiſh; the ſmaller ones ferruginous: tail blackiſh : 

legs brown: 5 

This is ſaid to inhabit the neighbourhood of Bo- 

logna, Salerne thinks it may probably W 
| ir 


— — — — 
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bird called guoimeau, which is not unfrequent about 
Sologne, m France. This deſcription was from a 
young bird; and, if ſo, it is ſcarcely clear whether it 
was a Giftintt ſpecies or not. 

Specific character of the ardea Solonienſis: © Its 
top is black; its ſmooth head and its neck are ferru- 
ginous; its body 1s blackiſh above, and tawny be- 
low.” Synonymes.—Ardea Sologienſis, Gmel. Le 
butor roux, Bri}. and Buff. Ardeæ ſtellaris tertium 
genus Aldrov. Ray. Aldrovandus's third ſort of 
ipeckled heron, Hill. Quoimeau, Salerne. 


Tut SWABIAN BITTERN. 


THIS is conſiderably leſs than the common bit- 
tern. The irides whitiſh ; bare ſpace between the bill 
and eye yellow : the head, and upper part of the neck, 
breaſt, belly, ſides, rump, and tail-coverts, are rufous, 
ſtriated with brown: the back is much the ſame ; but 
the ſtriæ are broader, and more numerous; throat and 
fore part of the neck white; upper part of the thighs 
browniſh white: quills pale brown, croſſed with bars 
of deeper brown: tail whitiſh : legs pale * In- 
habits the banks of the Danube. 

Synonymes.—Le petit butor, Briſſ. and Buff. Ars 
dea Marſigli, Gmel. 


Tux RAYED BITTERN. 


SIZE of the preceding. Bill brown, yellowiſh be- 
neath: lore naked and yellow: all the upper parts of 
the body, the belly, and vent, croſſed with lines of 
brown, black, and pale rufous. mixed irregularly, ſa 
as at a diſtance to appear wholly brown : the fore part 
of the neck and breaſt are whitiſh: legs and claws 
grey. Found on the banks of the Danube with the laſt, 

Synonymes.—Ardea Danubialis, Gmel. Le butor 
rayE, Briſſ. Le butor brun rayé, Buff. 


Txt CAYENNE BITTERN. 


LENGTH thirteen inches : bill brown; under 
mandible pale: lore blueiſh: the whole plumage is of 
a yellowiſh 
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a yellowiſh or rufous grey, croſſed with narrow 
ſtreaks of black brown; theſe are pretty regular on the 
back, but elſewhere undulated, and in a zigzag man- 
ner: the top of the head is black, and the feathers on 
the neck excceding full, ſo as to appear nearly of the 
fame ſize as the body: the fore part of the neck is 
paleſt, and has fewer brown markings than the upper 
part: and the belly and thighs have only a few irre- 
gular zigzags: the legs are yellow. This is a molt 
beautiful ſpecies, and is found at Cayenne. 

Synonymes.— Le petit butor de W Buff. 
The zigzac bittern, Latnam. 


Tat BRAZILIAN BITTERN. 


LENGTH two feet eight inches. Bill black; 
irides yellow; the head and neck are brown, marked 
with {mall black ſpots; throat and fore part of the 
neck white, marked with longitudinal black and brown 
ſpots: the upper and under parts of the body, and 
leſſer wing coverts, are blackiſh, {potted all over with 
yellow; but the greater coverts are plain: the quills 
and tail are blackiſh: the legs brown. 

This 1s found in various parts of South America. 
There is alſo a variety of this bird, which is a quarter 
leſs than the common heron. The bill reddiſh yellow: 
head and upper part of the body deep orange red, 
finely barred with black: chin whitiſh red: fore part 
of the neck pale red, with oblong black ſpots ; the 
feathers long and looſe; belly white, ſpotted with 
yellow; thighs barred with duſky; quills black, tipped 
with white ; rump and tail-coverts daſhed with white, 
black, and yellow narrow lines: tail black, croſſed 
with a few white lines, and tipped with the ſame; legs 
dull ruſt colour. 

A ſecond variety differs, in ſome reſpects, from the 
preceding. The long neck feathers were white on 
their lower parts; breaſt and ſides white, marked with 
regular rows of large black ſpots; middle of the belly 

| white; 3 


W 
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white; qullls like the other, and, beſides, ſpotted on 
the exterior web with white; legs pale brown. 

The above are probably male and female, and in- 
habit the lakes and rivers of the hot parts of North 
America, and in the iſles of the Weſt Indies; feed 
on fiſh, yet are reckoned good eating, eſpecially the 
young birds. The fowlers watch in the ſedges, and 
| ſhoot them. 

Synonymes.—Ardea Brafilients, Linn. Le heron 
du Breſil, Briſſ. L'onore de bois, Buff. Soco, Ray 
and Will. Brafiltan bittern, Brown, Clucking-hen, 
Brown's Jam. and Damp. BY 


Tux TIGER BITTERN. 


THIS is about two feet fix inches in length. The 
bill is greeniſh: irides yellowiſh : the top of the head 
black: the throat and fides of the neck pale rufous, 
marked with regular ſpots of black; and the neck 
feathers very long: the reſt of the plumage deep ru- 
fous, marked with black, like the ſkin of a tiger: the 
chin is white : the under parts much as the upper, but 
the ground yellowiſh white: vent plain white, the tail 
black, barred with four narrow bars of white: legs 
green. 

This inbabits Cayenne, Surinam, and other parts of 
South America. It lays ſeven or eight rounded 
whitiſh eggs, {potted with green; making the neſt on 
the ground. It hides itſelf in the reeds, like our Eu- 
ropcan bittern, and frequents the ſame kind of places. 
It is a molt beautiful bird, and leoms much allied to 
the laſt. 

Synonymes.—L'onore, Buff. Heron tigre, Fer- 
min. Ardea trigrina, Gmel. 


Taz IINEATED BITTERN. 


THIS ſpecies is rather larger than the laſt: in 
length two feet fix inches. The bill and lore are both 
bluc; the laſt bare. the whole breadth of the baſe of 

the 
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the mandibles: the upper parts of the head and neck 


are bright rufous, croſſed with numerous brown lines: 
down the fore part paſſes a ſtreak of white, beginning 
at the chin; this is bounded half way by dalhes of 
brown, and the lower half mixed along with the white 
itlelf; the upper parts of the body are croſſed with 
fine waved lines of rufous, pale yellow, and brown : 
the under parts of the body dirty white: quills and 
tai] black: legs yellow. 

This frequents the banks of the rivers at Cayenne, 
with the laſt: moſtly found fingle. Like our ſpecies, 
when one is ſhot it makes great defence, throwing out 
the neck ſuddenly, when jt can ſtrike at the enemy 
with advantage, eſpecially at the eyes. One of theſe 
kept tame was of ſingular uſe in deſtroying rats, 
watching them with all the attention of the houle- cat, 
and even with better ſucceſs. 

Synonymes.—Ardea lineata, Gmel. L'onore raye, 
Bu ff. Lineated bittern, Lat hi. 


TAE YELLOW BITTERN. 
THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a duck: length 


two feet three inches. Bill four inches and a half 


long, ſerrated next the point; brown, with a pale 
green baſe; irides golden; the head and hind part of 
the neck are pale yellow, fireaked with black; back 
brown, with yellowiſh ſtreaks; throat white; the fore 
part of the neck, breaſt, and belly, are white, waved 
with brown; the laſt edged with yellow; quills black 
and green mixed, tipped with white; the tail like the 
quills, but croſſed with white lines: the legs dark 
grey. It inhabits ,Brazil, and is accounted good 
eating. 

Synonymes.—Ardea flava, Gmel, Le butor du 
Breſil, Briſſ. Orn. Le butor jaune du Breſil, Buff. 
Of. "Ardea bras, roſtro ſerrato, cinereæ ſimilis, Ray, 
Syn. Braſilian bittern, with a ſerrated bill, Mill. Orn. 
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TRE LITTLE BITTERN. 


THE ſize of this bird ſcarcely exceeds that of a 
thruſh: length fiſteen inches. The bill is of a greeniſh 
"yellow; the upper mandible black at the tip ; the edges 
Jagged: the top of the head, the back, and tail,'dull 

green : the neck very long; the fore part of it, breaſt, 
and thighs, buft-colour ; belly and vent white; the 
hind part of the neck bare of feathers, but covered by 
thoſe growing on the ſides of it: at the ſetting-on of the 
wing is a large cheſnut ſpot ; the leſſer wing-coverts 
yellowiſh buff; the greater whitiſh; the web of that 
next the back half buff, half black; quills black; legs 
duſky ; thighs feathered to the knees; middle claw 
ſerrated. | 
 Synonymes.—Ardea minuta, Linn. Kram. and 
Friſch. Le blongios, Briſſ. Blongios de Suiſſe, 
Buß. Boo-onk, or long neck, Shaw, Ruſſell, and 
Edwards, Little bittern, Pennant. 


TAE BROWN BITTERN. 


_ LENGTH twenty inches. Bill greeniſh black, 
beneath pale green; lore naked, and of the ſame co- 
_ Jour; irides gold-colour; general colour of the plu- 
mage brown; paleſt beneath; wings ſpotted with 
white; tail of a bluiſh aſh-colour; legs greeniſh 
Fellow. | 5 
This inhabits Jamaica, Carolina, and other parts of 
North America. We believe it to be a mere variety of 
the firſt deſcribed, and perhaps a female of the green. 
They certainly differ, as Briſſon has deſcribed them; 
but by compariſon no. one can fail of being of the opi- 
nion here advanced, | 5 
FSynonymes.— Le butor tachete d' Amerique, Br://. 
Letoilé, Buff. A ſmall bittern, Ray and Sloane. 
Crab-catcher, Brown. Brown bittern, Cateſby. 


Taz LITTLE BROWN BITTERN. 


SIZE of the former. The crown blackiſh green; the 
feathers on the upper part of the body brown, mar- 
| | gined 
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gined with pale rufous; beneath, the ſame, but paler, 
and the feathers more deeply margined with rufous; 
forchead edged with cheſnut; the feathers on the fore 


part of the neck long, as in the other; belly white; 


tail blackiſh green, margined with fulvous at the ends; 
legs greeniſh, | 

This and the former are by moſt authors conſidered 
as the ſame ſpecies, of which this is ſuppoſed to be the 
female. They have been found frequently in Swit- 
zerland, and met with allo in Arabia, but are ſcarce 
in other parts. We learn in the Britiſh Zoology, that 
the male was once ſhot, perched on one of the trees 
of the public walks in Shrewſbury ; and another kill- 


ed in 1773, near Chriſtchurch, in Hampſhire, now in 


the Muſeum of Mr. Tunſtall. In France they are 
likewiſe rare, only now and then one being met with by 
accident. We are told they that they are common on 
the river Coic, near Aleppo; and that they are ob- 
ſerved frequently to ſtand with the neck ſtretched 
ſtrait upwards, 
Synonymes,—Ardea minuta, Linn. Le blongios 
tachete, Bri]. and Buff, Little, brown bittern, Ed, 


TnE SPOTTED BITTERN, 


SIZE of a crow; length eighteen inches and a 
quarter. Bill brown; beneath greeniſh yellow: lore 
naked, greeniſh : general colour brown; paleſt be- 

neath: the upper parts ſpotted with white, except the 
lower part of the back, which is plain: quills deep 
brown, marked with white at the tips: tail. plain 
brown: legs greeniſh brown. It frequents the 
marſhes; and feeds on frogs and fiſh. Native of 
Cayenne. 1 | 5 8 

Synonymes.—Ardea gardeni, Gmel/. Botaurus næ- 
vius, Briſſ. Spotted heron, gardenian heron, Lath, 
and Penn. | 


Tur MINUTE BITTERN.—A4rdea Exilis. 
SIZE of a thruſh in the body: length eleven in- 


ches and a half. Bill two inches long, greeniſh, with 
IP's | a pale 
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length eighteen inches. The bill is greeniſh brown ; 
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a pale point; irides ſtraw- colour; crown of the head 
dark cheſnut: ſides of the neck rufous; the fers 
long, and meeting behind, where it is nearly Hare: 


chin and fore part "of the neck white, with a [-ries of 
feathers on each fide the white, of a pale ferruginous 
colour; each feather marked with a blackiſh line 
down the ſhaſt: on the lower part of the neck the 
feathers are long and looſe; ſome of them nearly 
white, and hang over the breaſt, which is browniſh 
black, this colour paſſing upwards on each ſide as a 
creſceut to the back; but the feathers on each ſide 
have Thin margins; the back is rufous cheſnut, 
with pale yellow margins; the firſt and third order of 
wing-coverts like the back, but plain; the middle ones 
ferruzinous, with a duſky tine down each ſhaft: quills 
black; ſome of the inner prime ones marked with 
cheſnut at the tips; ſecondaries the fame, with fome 
few of them wholly cheſnut: belly, thighs, and vent, 
white : tail black : legs green, bare for three quarters 
of an inch above the knee. It inhabits Jamaica, 
where it is a rare bird. 


Tus SENEGAL BITTERN. 


LENGTH twelve inches. Bill rufous brown, yel- 
low beneath ; upper part of the head, neck, and back, 
rufous; fore part of the neck the fame, but very pale, 
and each feather marked with a black freak down the 
ſhaft; but the looſe feathers which hang over the 
breaſt are plain, and darker than the reſt; down the 
middle of the wing, from the thoulder, reddiſh; the 
relt of the wing, without and within, white; but ſome 
of the inner quills are the ſame colour as the back: 
the under parts of the body and tail are white: the 
legs yellow. Native of Senegal. | 

Synonymes.—Ardea Senegalenſis, Gmel. Le petit 
butor du Senegal, Buy. | | 


Tak GREEN HERON. 
THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a ſmall fow]; 


the 
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the under mandible yellowiſh next the baſe; the ſpace 
between that and the eye bare and yellow ; irides yel- 
low: the crown of the head of a blackiſh gold green, 
mixed with a gloſs of copper in ſome lights, and the 
feathers elongated, forming a handſome creſt : neck 
ferruginous bay; chin and throat white; the reſt of the 
neck before ſtreaked with white: in the direction of 
the under jaw, beneath it, is a ferruginous ſtreak ; 
back, tail, and wings, duſky brown, with a tinge of 
lead-colour; the leſſer wing-coverts and prime quills 
the colour of the back, edged with buff-colour ; the 
middle and larger wing-coverts gloſſy dark green, 
with ferruginous edges; the breaſt and belly duſky ; 
the feathers on the lower part of the neck are narrow, 
and fall over the breaſt ; thoſe of the back the ſame, 
covering the rump; the legs greeniſh. | 
The female has the crown duſky; the feathers of it 
ſcarcely elongated; thoſe of the neck are pale brown, 
ſtreaked with white; back and ſcapulars brown; the 
laſt marked with white juſt at the tip; all the wing. 
coverts have a triangular white ſpot at the tip; ſe- 
condary quills duſky green, with pale edges; the 
greater brown, gloſſed with green, and tipped with 
white; the under parts of the body pale aſh-colour; 
bill and legs as in the male. 1 | 
It inhabits New York, and other parts of North 
America; as alſo Jamaica, and the Weſt-India iſlands, 
but that from Jamaica 1s higheſt coloured. Suppoſed 
to breed in Carolina, as they are found there only in 
ſummer. It feeds on ſmall fiſh, frogs, and crabs. Sits 
with the head drawn in between the ſhoulders for a long 
time together, on a branch of a tree hanging over the 
water ; from whente it will dart on fiſh, in the ſame: 
manner as the belted kingfiſher, which is known by 
the name of crab-catcher in Jamaica. . 
Synonymes.— Ardea vireſcens, Linn. Le crabier 
verd, Briſſ. and Buff. Small bittern, Cateſb. Green 
heron, Pennant and Latham. WEED | 


There 
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"There is a variety of this ſpecies, of nearly the 
ſame fize, and differing very little in the plumage. 
It is found at Cayenne. 


Tux CINEREOUS HERON. 

THIS is about the fize of a pigeon. Bill two in- 
ches and a half long, blue with a black tip: bare ſpace 
between the bill and eye blue; the head, and all the 
upper parts, are pale aſh- colour: the wing-coverts 
mixed with black: the under parts of the body are 
white : quills part black, part white: legs blueiſh. It 
inhabits South America. 

Synonymes.—Ardea cyanopus, Gmel. Le heron 
cendre d'Amerique, Bri}. Le crabier cendre, Buff. 

Tux NEW GUINEA HERON. 1 

LENGTH ten inches. Bill brown: between that 
and the eye bare and greeniſh: irides yellow: the ge- 
neral colour of the plumage black. Sonnerat and 
Dampier found this ſpecies at New Guinea. 

Synonymes.—Ardea Nove Guinea, Gmel, Le 
crabier noir, Buff. 


— 


Tux PHILIPPINE HERON. 


SIZE ſmall; .in length only eleven inches. Bill 
greeniſh yellow: between that and the eye bare, green: 
the top of the head, and all the upper parts of the 
neck, rufous brown, moſt inclining to brown on the 
head: the back 1s croſſed with tranſverſe rufous and 
brown lines: the wings black, edged with rufous 
white: quills and tat} black: the fore part of the neck 
dirty rufous white : belly, thighs, and vent, white: 
legs yellow. Native of the Philippine Iſles. 

Synonymes.—Ardea Philippenſis, Gmel. Le cra- 
bier des Phillipines, Briſſ. Le petit crabier, Buff. 


Tuk BOLOGNA HERON. 


LENGTH about eighteen inches. The bill three 
inches and three quarters, yellow, with a black tip; 
ſpace 
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ſpace between the bill and eye, bare and yellow: it has 
a tuſt on the head conſiſting of thirty feathers, the 
middle one white, the outer ones black; beſides theſe, 


the general colour of the plumage is a fine cheſnut; 
the ſcapulars are long and narrow, and white at the 


baſe; legs green. This ſpecies inhabits Italy, about 
Bologna, where it is called /quazotta. =} 
Synonymes.—Ardea ſquaiotta, Gmel. crabier, 
Brif]. Le crabier caiot, Buff. Squaiotta, Ray and 
Will. | 


Tux CHESNUT HERON. 
SIZE of a crow. The bill four inches in Jength, 


and brown: irides pale yellow: the head and upper 


parts are cheſnut: the under parts of a dirty white: 
there 1s alſo a ſtreak of pure white down all the fore 
part of the neck and breaſt, quite to the belly: the 
wing-coverts incline to blue: the quills black: tail ru- 
fous: legs red. This is met with in Sileſia; builds 
in high trees, and feeds on fiſh, inſects, &c. 

Synonymes.—Ardea badia, Gmel. Le crabier 
mareon, Br://. Le crabier roux, Buff. 


THE RED-LEGGED HERON. 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a pullet: neck 
ſhort; bill blue and green, with a black tip; irides 
yellow; incircled with red; head creſted; the colour 
yellow and black; throat, neck, and whole body, ſaf- 
fron-colour, inclining to cheſnut, paleſt above; tail 


very ſhort; legs of a deep red, like thoſe of a pigeon ; 


claws black. It inhabits Italv, chiefly about Bologna. 
There 1s a variety of this ſpecies mentioned by 


Briſſon, differing dnly in the neck, which is ſpotted | 


with black on the ſides; legs yellow inſtead of red. 


Specific character of the ardea erithropus: * Its 
head is creſted, its body is . ſaffron, inclining to bay.” 
Synonymes.—Ardea erythropus, Gmel. Le crabier 
roux, Briſſ. Le crabier roux marron, Buff. Ardea _ 


Taz 


hzmatopus, ſeu cirris, Ray and Will. 
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Tas SQUACCO HERON. 


THIS is about the ſize of a magpie ; bill of a livid 
red, with a brown tip; lore greeniſh ; irides yellow ; 
crown of the head much creſted, fix of the feathers 
hanging quite down to the back; theſe are narrow, 
white margined with black; the neck and breaſt pale 
ferruginous; the feathers on the firſt very long and 
looſe; back ferruginous, inclining to violet, and fur- 
niſhed with long narrow feathers, which reach beyond 
the wings when cloſed, and fall over them; wings, 
rump, tail, belly, and vent, white; the tail pretty long; 
legs ſtout, of a greeniſh yellow; claw of the middle 

toe ferrated within. | 1 

This is an elegant ſpecies, and inhabits the bays of 
the Caſpian Sea, and the ſlow ſtreams of the ſouthern 
Deſert. It is alſo met with in Italy, where it is called 
fquacco, and is ſaid to be a bold and courageous bird. 

Synonymes.—Ardea comata, Gmel. Le crabier 
jaune, Briſſ. Le guacco, Buff. Crabier de Mahon, 
bid. Sguacco, Ray and Mill. 

There 1s a variety of this ſpecies, which fome take 
to be the female bird. It is deſcribed from the coaſt 
of Coromandel, and differs but very little in ſize and 
plurhage from the above. 


Txt: CASTANEOUS HERON. 

LENGTH one foot ten inches and a half; bill 
near three inches long, black, the baſe of it livid ; be- 
tween the bill and eye green; irides ſaffron- colour; 
creft reaching to the middle of the neck; throat white; 
ſides of the head yellowiſh; neck the ſame, inclining 
to ᷑heſnut; back rufous-cheſnut, covered with long 
narrow feathers ; breaſt, belly, wings, rump, thighs, 
and tail, white, tinged with yellow in ſome parts; the 
inner-webs of ſome of the quills have a few ſpots of 
black, and the tips of the tail feathers are alſo marked 
with black; legs ſaffron colour; claws black, and 


much bent, except the hinder one. This bird 9 * 
| its 
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bits Ruſſia, about the river Don, coming thereto 
from the Black Sea, and Arabia; but does not ſtray 
far inland. It builds in trees. It ſeems a mere va- 
riety of the ſguacco, if not differing in ſex. Scopoli 
obſerves, that at a certain time of the year it emits an 
agreeable ſmell. 


Synonymes.—Ardea caſtanea, Gmelin. Ardea 
ralloides, Scop. | | 


Txt FERRUGINOUS HERON. 


LENGTH twenty-one inches and a half. Bill 
ſtrait, ſharp ; the bale greeniſh fleſh colour, the end 
browniſh; the upper mandible ſomewhat bent at 
the tip; between that and the eyes, and over them, 
naked and green; irides ſaffron-colour; feathers of 
the head, neck, and back, longiſh, black tipped with 
ferruginous; thoſe on the crown ſomewhat elongated ; 
chin yellowiſh white ; wing coverts black brown ; 
the outer ones have ferruginous tips; thoſe neareſt 
the body varied with rufous and white; quills black; 
rump, breaſt, and belly, variegated with ferruginous, 
whitiſh, cinereous, and brown; thighs, with rufous 
and cinereous white; the wings, when cloſed, reach 
a trifle beyond the tail; legs green. | 

This ſpecies is found on the Tanais, and about the 
river Don, in the ſummer only; as it is migratory, 


coming from the Black Sea, and departing to it again 


in autumn. It neſtles on trees, and feeds on fiſh and 
inſects. 


Synonyme.—Ardea ſerruginea, Gmelin. 


Tus DWARF HERON. 
LENGTH nineteen inches and a half: bill three 


inches, black, with yellow edges; the lower man- 
dible yellowiſh white, with a duſky baſe; lore and 
irides yellow; head, hind part of the neck, and ſides, 
white; ſometimes rufous white, with dull cheſnut 


margins and white tips; throat white; from it a lon- 
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low; round the eye, and between that and the 
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gitudinal ſtripe, of the ſame colour, paſſes down the 
fore part of the neck to the breaſt, which with the 


belly is yellowiſh white; the ſcapulars, leſſer wing- 


coverts, and back, are cheſnut; the other coverts 
mixed white and pale yellow; the two firſt quills 


are aſh-colour on the outer webs, the reſt only at 


the tips, obſcurely ſhaded with rufous and white ; 

rump and tail white; legs dutky ; claws blackiſh. It 

inhabits the borders of the Caſpian Sea. 
Synonyme.—Ardea pumila, Gmel. 


Tues CINNAMON HERON. 


THIS is about the ſize of a ſmall fowl: bill two 
inches and a half Jong, and yellow; general co- 
lour of the plumage cinnamon-colour, verging to 
cheſnut, much paler on the under parts; chin and 
vent almoſt white; down the middle of the fore part 
of the neck ſtreaked with brown; on each ſide of 
the throat, under the jaw, a ſmall patch of white; 
legs yellow. This is preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
luem, and is a native of China. 


Tu MALACCA HERON. 


LENGTH nineteen inches: bill duſky, with the 
ſides near the baſe yellow; between the bill and eye, 
and beyond, bare and grey; the head and neck are 
{treaked brown and white ; the whole of the feathers 
long, narrow, and looſe ; the back is brown ; wings, 
under parts of the body, and tail, white; legs yellow. 
It inhabits Malacca. | 

Synonymes.—Ardea malaccenſis, Gmel, Le cra- 
bier blanc et brun, Buff. 


Tukx BLUE HERON. 


THIS is about the ſize of a crow; weight fifteen 
ounces ; length near eighteen inches. Bill three 
inches; colour blue, yellowiſh beneath; irides * 

ill, 
bare 


xr 
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bare and yellowiſh ; the head feathers are ſomewhat 
creſted, and thoſe of the breaſt elongated; the ge- 
neral colour of the plumage deep blue, inclining to 
lead colour; head and neck changeable purple; the 
back covered with narrow, long, filky, feathers, 
hanging near four inches beyond the tail ; legs green. 

The female has the head and neck of a dull purple: 
chin white, paſſing in a ſtreak half-way down the 
neck before; the lower part mixed white and black 
in ſtreaks; the head is ſlightly creſted ; the back 
lead- coloured; and the long ſilky feathers of it, ſo 
conſpicuous in the male, wholly wanting. 

It inhabits America, and is found in Carolina in 
the ſpring: in winter it inhabits Jamaica, and other 
iſlands of the Weſt-Indies. It has alſo been found 
at Otaheite, and other iſlands of the South Seas, 
where it is much reſpected. So far (ſays Forſter,) 
are the Otaheitans from eating theſe birds, that they 


have a kind of ſuperſtitious regard for herons, as 


well as for kingfiſhers, almoſt like that which is paid 
to the robin-red-breaſt, ſwallow, and other harmleſs 
familiar birds, in England. 


There are two varieties of this ſpecies; one of 


which inhabits Cayenne, and is diſtinguiſhed by its 
deep-blue plumage: the other 1s a native of Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, and diſtinguiſhed by its undula- 
ting blue-green colour, | 

Specific character of the ardea cærulea: Its head 
is creſted; its body blue.” Synonymes. —Ardea cæ- 
rulea, Linn. and Gmel. Le crabier bleu, Br. and 
Buff. Black or blue gaulding, Ray, Sloane, and 
Brown. Blue heron, Cateſb. Pennant, and Latham. 


Taz CHALYBEATE HERON. 


THIS is ſcarcely ſo large as a pigeon: length 


ſixteen inches. The bill two inches and a half long, 
duſky, the under part white; irides, and bare ſkip 
round the eyes, yellow; the general colour of the 

0s * plumage 
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plumage is black, with a poliſhed ſtcel or chalybeate | 
gloſs, mixed with a little brown on the head, and 
brown and yellowiſh on the back, with the addition 
of aſh-colour on the wing coverts; all the under 
parts are white, variegated with cinereous and pale 
yellow feathers; the quills are greeniſh, with a white 
ſpot near the tips; the tail the ſame, but not marked 
with white; legs yellow. It inhabits Braſil, and is 
a ſtately ſpecies, walking erect: it is by the natives 
called cocor. 
Synonymes.—Le crabier du Breſil, Briſſ. Le 
crabier chalybe, Buff. Ardeola Braſilienſis Marcgr. 
Ray. A ſmall Brafilian bittern of Marcgrave, Mill. 


Tuz YELLOW-CRESTED HERON. 


LENGTH fifteen inches and a half: weight half 
a pound. The bill near two inches and three quar- 
ters long, and black: irides red; the bare ſkin 
round them green : crown of the head yellow, end- 
ing in a creſt, which elongates into four or five white 
feathers, the longeſt near ſix inches; the reſt of the 
head 1s blue black; on each fide 1s a white ſtreak 
from the corner of the mouth, tending towards the 
hind head: the back ſtreaked black and white; and 
from the lower part are long narrow feathers, which 
hang over the tail, as in many of the heron genus: 
the whole of the under parts, from the chin to yo 
vent, is of a duſky blue; the quills are blueiſh brown 
tail dull blue; legs yellow; claws dulky. 

This ſpecies i is found in Carolina, in the rainy ſea- 
ſon; but at the Bahama Iſlands they breed among 
the rocks: in the. buſhes on the. banks: at this laſt 
place they are called crab-catchers; and are in ſo 
great plenty, that one may load a boat with the 
young ones in a few hours. They are accounted 
good eating. | 
.. Synonymes.—Ardea violacea, Linn. Le crabier 
de Babama, Briſſ. Le crabier gris. de- fer, 2 F. 

Ardea 
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Ardea cærulea, Ray and Sloane. Grey-creſted gauld- 


ing, Brown. Creſted bittern, Cateſb. Yellow-crowned 
| heron, Penn. and Latham. 


Tux LOUISIANIAN HERON. 


LENGTH fixteen inches: bill duſky ; lore pale 
yellow; top of the head of a deep green, and length- 
ened into a creſt at the nape; the reſt of the head 
and neck rufous; the fore part of it white, marked 
with long rufous ſpots; the back cinereous, with a 
tinge of purple, and the feathers long and narrow ; 
the belly rutous brown; wing coverts dull green, 
with fulvous edges; quills blackiſh, many of them 
tipped with white; tail blackiſh green; legs yellow; 
claws black. Native of Louiſiana. 

Synonymes.—Le crabier roux a tete et queue 
vertes,. Buff. Crabiere de la Louiſiane, Ard. Zool. 
Ardea ludoviciana, Gnel. 


Tur STRIATED HERON. 


THIS is about the ſize of the common heron : 
bill ſtrait, - compreſſed, furrowed on the ſides; head 
ſlightly creſted; crown black ; hind part of the neck 
and back hoary ; ; fore part of the neck ferruginous; 
wings brown; ſecondaries black at the points. 

This is Bancroft's deſcription. Linnæus ſays, that 
the back in his bird is hoary, and ſtriated; and that 
the ſecondaries are white on the margins, at the tip. 
It inhabits Guiana and Surinam ; and is found at 
Aſtrachan in March. Synonymes.—Ardea ſtriata, 
Linn. Heron of Guiana, Bancr. 


THE WATTLED HERON. 
SIZE of the ſtork; length five feet ſix inches: 


bill red and carunculated for one-third next the bale ; 
the reſt of its length duſky black ; round the eye bare 
and red; irides pale red; top of the head blue grey; 
the reſt of the head and neck white ; under the chin 
are 
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are two appendages like wattles, covered with white 


feathers, as the reſt of the neck ; the back and wings 


are blue grey; on the back hang ſome long narrow 


feathers, as in moſt of the heron tribe; the quills 
are black, and about even with the tail; breaſt, 
belly, and under parts, black ; legs duſky blue grey. 
This ſpecies 1s peculiar to Africa, but it is not a 
common bird. One of them was met with tame, 
in the company's gardens, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from which a drawing was taken, now in the collec- 
tion of Sir ]. Banks. | 
Synonyme.—Ardea carunculata, Gmel. 


Tux HERODIAS, ox GREAT HERON. 


THIS is the largeſt of the heron ſpecies; length 
more than five feet : bill full eight inches long ; co- 
lour of it brown, inclining to yellow on the fides ; 
the head 1s elegantly creſted; ſome of the feathers 
which compoſe it are five inches in length ; ſpace 
between the bill and eye bare, of a pale yellow; the 
neck and breaſt are rufous ; the fore part of them 
ſpotted with brown ; all the upper parts of the body, 
belly, tail, and legs, brown; quills black. It inha- 
bits Virginia, frequenting the lakes and rivers ; 
where it feeds on lizards, frogs, and fiſh. 

Specific character of the ardea herodias : © The 


back of its head is creſted, its body brown, its thighs 


rufous, its breaſt marked with oblong black ſpots.” 


Synonymes.— Ardea herodias, Linn. and Scop. Le 
heron hupe de Virginie, Briſſ. Le grand heron - 


d'Amerique, Buff. Largeſt creſted heron, Cateſby, 
Great heron, Pennant and Latham. 11 


Tux HERON or NORTH AMERICA. 


THIS is alſo a large ſpecies, though leſs than the 
laft : length three feet three inches. Bill five inches 
and a half long; the upper mandible black; the 
under orange; the crown of the head black, and 
'Þ TT” creſted; 
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creſted; the longeſt feathers four inches in length: 
ſpace between the bill and eye naked, of a greeniſh 
yellow; ſides and under part of the head white; neck 
covered with long ſlender feathers, marked with 
duſky bars on the hind part, and before with broad 
white daſhes down the middle of each feather; the 
back and upper part of the body cinereous brown; 
inner edge of the wing reddiſh ; breaſt white, marked 
with long ſpots of black; thighs reddiſh brown; belly 
and vent white; legs duſky ; middle claw pectinated; 
bind claw very Jong. | 

Inhabits North America, from New York to Hud- 
ſon's Bay, frequenting the inland lakes of the laſt 
place in ſummer. By ſome it is ſuppoſed to be the 
female of the preceding ſpecies. 

Synonymes.—Ardea Hudſonias, Linn. and Gmel, 
Ardea freti Hudſonis, Briſſ. Aſh-coloured heron, 
Edu. Red-ſhouldered heron, Penn. and Lath. 


Tux RUSTY-CROWNED HERON. 


SIZE of the common bittern. Head ſmooth, 
Nightly crefted ; bill ſeven inches long, ſlender, yel- 
low; irides the ſame; forehead duſky ; throat white 
creſt and back part 'of the neck deep ferruginous ; 
on the fore part four ſtreaks of black; feathers of 
the breaſt long and looſe; a dark line paſſes from 
the breaſt upwards to the back of the neck ; back and 
wing coverts deep ferruginous, marked with a few 
black ſpots ; quills duſky ; tail ſhort, lead- coloured; 
belly and breaſt dirty white, ſtriped with black; legs 
dirty yellow. Native of North America. 

. Synonymes. —Rulty-crowned beron, ardea rubi 
ginola, Pennant. | 


Txz ASH-COLOURED HERON. 


LENGTH two feet one inch : bill ſtrong and 
black ; cheeks and chin whitiſh; neck pale cinereous 


brown, ſtreaked before with white; back, vings, 
an 
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and tail, cinercous, clouded round each feather with 
duſky ; feathers on the fides of the back long and 
broad, banging over the ends of the wings; bell 

white; legs yellowiſh. Inhabits New York, where it 
arrives in May ; breeds, and leaves. the country in 


Ottober. 


Synonymes. —Aſh- a heron, ardea cana, 
Pennant. 


Tux STREAKED HERON. 


THIS ſpecies is ſeventeen inches in length: bill 
two inches; crown duſky ; cheeks and hind part of 


the neck ruſty and black; chin, throat, and fore 


part of the neck, white; the laſt ſtreaked with black; 
wing-coverts ſtreaked black and pale buff. colour; 
outer edge of the wing white; queue Gulky ; legs 
greeniſh. 

Another of theſe, ſuppoſed to be a variety, or to 
differ in ſex, has a white line on each jaw: ſcapulars 
and greater wing-coverts duſky, ſpotted with white 
at the ends. This is alſo a native of North America. 

Synonymes.—Streaked heron, ardea virgata. Pen. 


Tus RUFOUS EGRET. 


LENGTH two feet : bill yellowiſh, with a duſky 
point; lore and round the eye green; the head and 
neck are covered with looſe long feathers of a ruſt 
rufous colour; the long narrow feathers of the back 
are of the lame colour; the reſt of the body is blackiſh 
orey ; legs biack. It inhabirs Louiſiana. 

Synonymes. —Ardea EO Gmel. Reddiſh 
egrets Penn. and Lath. 


Tart DEMI- EGRET. 
THIS 1s ſcarcely two feet in length ; bill duſky 


yellow; ſpace between that and the eye bare, and of 
the ſame colour; the head and neck, as far as the 
breaſt, and the upper parts, wings, and tail, are deep. 

| blue 
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blue black; the under parts of the body, and thighs, 
white; the legs yellowiſh; at the hind head hang two 
long feathers, of the ſame colour with the head; and 
on the lower part of the back are a few long, narrow, 
rufous, feathers, which fall over the tail, which 1s 
very ſhort. Native of Cayenne. 

Specific character of the ardea leucogaſter: * It is 
dark blue, below white, a double-feathered creſt on 
the back of its head; its bill, its naked face, and its 
legs yellow.” Synonymes.—Ardea leucogaſter, Gmel. 
La demi-aigrette, Buff. 


Tues GREAT EGRET. 


THIS is double the ſize of the European egret; 
but the head is not creſted as in that ſpecies. The 
bill is of a dirty yellow; with the top and end duſky; 
the whole plumage white; the narrow feathers which 
{pring from the back are much longer in this bird, 
and fuller, ſo as to hang beyond the tail; the legs 
are black. | 

This ſpecies is found at Cayenne, Guiana, and 
other parts of South America; allo at St. Domingo 
and Louiſiana: at the firſt- named place it is frequently 
ſeen among the iſlets in the wet ſavannas; but not on 
the borders of ſalt-water rivers, nor the ſea; and 
only near ſtagnant waters or rivers, where it can 
ſhelter itſelf among the reeds. They do not collect 
in flocks, and are very ſhy. Bougainville alſo met 
with egrets in Falkland Iſlands, and took them at 
firſt for common herons. Towards night, they made 


a harſh barking noiſe, not unlike that of the wolf 


which frequents thoſe parts. 

Specific charactèr of the ardea egretta: © It is ſome- 
what creſted white, its legs black, the feathers on its 
back and breaſt looſe and narrow, its pendants very 
long.” Synonymes.— Ardea- egretta, Gmelin. La 
grande aigrette, Buff. Guiratinga, Ray and Will. 
Great egret, Penn. and Lath. EE 
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Tax LITTLE EGRET. 


THIS is only about the ſize of a fowl: length 
near a foot; weight one pound. Bill black; irides 
pale yellow; the hind head creſted ; two of the fea- 
thers are five inches in length, and narrow, hanging 
down behind in an elegant manner; ſpace between 
the bill and eye bare and green; the whole plumage 
is of a pure white; there are alfo on the back a ſet 
of long looſe feathers, which cover and hang over 
the rump ; the legs are greeniſh black; claws black. 

This ſpecies is almoſt an univerſal inhabitant, be- 
ing found in all the moderate and warm parts of the 
globe. It was once in plenty in England, though 
now extinct. No leſs than 1000, according to Leland, 
were in the lift of the famous feaſt of Archbiſhop 
Nevil. In many parts of Europe and Afia they are 
not uncommon. They are found in Africa, ifles of 
Madagaſcar and Bourbon ; alfo in great plenty in 
Siam. On the American continent they are met with 
at New York, and Long Ifland; at ſome of the Welt- 
India iſlands, and Cayenne, | | 

Tachard informs us, that nothing is more charm- 
ing than to fee the great number of egrets, with 
which the trees are covered at Siam : at a diſtance, 
they would ſeem to be the flowers; the mixture of 
the white of the egrets with the green of the leaves, 
has the fineſt effect in the world. The egret is a 
bird of the figure of a heron, but much fmaller ; its 
ſhape 1s delicate ; its plumage beautiful, and white as 
ſnow ; it has tufts on its head, on its back, and under 
its belly, which conſtitute its principal beauty, and 
render it extraordinary. : 

Synonymes.—Ardea garzetta, Linn. and Gmelin. 
_ TVUaigrette, Briſſ. and Buff. Ardea alba minor, ſeu 
garzeita, Ray and Will. Little egret, Pen. and Lath. 


Tus SNOWY HERON. 


THIS beautiful ſpecies is one-third leſs than the 
* bittern. 


- 
as Io 
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bittern. The bill is black, irides yellow; the whole 
plumage as white as ſnow ; the hind head, back part 
of the neck, ſides of the breaſt, and the back, are 
covered with long, narrow, hair-like, feathers, flow- 
ing very elegantly with every breath of wind; but 
thoſe of the hind head are longer than the reſt, form- 
ing a penſile creſt; the legs are black; the toes yellow. 

This bird builds its neſt on lofty trees, and inha- 
bits the parts near Carthagena, in South America, 
where it is called by the Spaniards, garga blanca. Its 
voice is loud and diſagreeable. It likewiſe inhabits 
India, and is ſometimes eaten by the Indians. There 
is a ſmaller variety of this ſpecies, wholly white; its 
length ſixteen inches; bill three, ſtout, and yellow; 
irides orange; legs black. This 1s ſaid to inhabit 
Bengal, where it is called caboga. Synonymes.— 
Ardea nivea, Gmel. Snowy heron, Lath. | 


Tut SACRED HERON.—Ardea Sacra. 


SIZE of the little egret ; length two feet three 
inches: general colour of the plumage white; bill 
four inches long, duſky brown ; on the middle of the 
.crown a few obſcure duſky ſtreaks down the ſhafts of 
ſome of the feathers; ſeveral of thoſe of the back, 
wing, and tail-coverts, marked in the ſame manner; 
ſcapulars daſhed with black; greater quills more or 
leſs duſky at the tips; the tail feathers marked with 
duſky down the ſhafts, from the tip, an inch and a 
half upwards ; except the outer feather, which is plain; 
legs yellow. This inhabits Otaheite, and the neigh- 
bouring iſles, where it is held ſacred. It is in the col- 

lection of Sir Joſegh Banks, | 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, with the crown of 
the head plain white; ſcapulars white and black; on 
the fore part of the neck ſome looſe long feathers, 
black and white mixed, hanging over the breaſt ; and 
ſome others of the ſame looſe texture, and mixed 
colours, falling on the tail ; the wing-coverts have 
+ Ka likewiſe 
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likewiſe ſome black feathers intermixed ; the quilts 


plain white; and the tail the ſame, except one feather. 
wholly black; legs black. 


TRE LITTLE WHITE HERON. 
I HIS meaſures eighteen inches in length: the bill 


is two inches and three-quarters long, and red; as is 
the bare ſpace between the bill and eye; irides vel - 
low; the plumage univerſally white; legs green. It 
inhabits Carolina in the ſpring, and 1s believed to 
breed there. Yet it is not ſeen in winter. It is com- 
mon at New York and in Jamaica. 

Specific character of the ardea quinoctialis: © Its 
head is ſmooth, its body white, its two firſt wing— 
quills brown on their outer margin.” Synonymes. — - 
Ardea equinoQualis, ' Linn. and Gmel. Ardea Caro- 
linenſis, candida, Br. and Klein. Red-billed beron, 
Penn. Little white heron, Cateſb. and Penn. 

There are two varieties of this ſpecies; one diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the top of the head and neck being 
nearly of a ſaffron- colour; breaſt the ſame, but paler; 
and found chiefly in Italy. The other inhabits Mex- 
ico; is about the ſize of a pigeon, with the whole 
plumage pure white. 


| THE MEXICAN HERON. 
SIZE of a crow : length twelve inches; crown of 


the head black; the reſt of it pale cheſnut ; general 


colour of the bird purpliſh cheſnut, paleſt beneath; 
quills and tail cheſnut. Inhabits Mexico. 
Synonymes.—Le heron pourpre du Mexique, Briſ. 
Le crabier pourpre, Buff. Ardea Mexicana, ſeu 
avis xoxouquihoactli, Seba. Ardea ſpadicea, Gmel. 


TE CRACRA HERON. 
SIZE of a large fowl; bill black; beneath yel- 


lowiſh brown; irides of a golden yellow ; the bare 


ſkin round the eye pale yellow: crown of the head 
| blueiſh 
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blueiſh aſh- colour; the nape and hind part of the 
neck brown, mixed with fillemot; the back and 
rump, like the crown, mixed with dull green and 
rufous; the under parts are white, {potted with fille- 
mot, as far as the breaſt; from thence to the vent 
aſh-colour; the leſſer wing-coverts are dull green, 
with rufous edges; the greater and quills black, ed 
with white; the tail greeniſh black; legs yellow; 
claws black. | 

This ſpecies is found in Chili, and other parts of 
America, on the banks of rivers at a diſtance from 
the fea, It is called cra-cra, from its cry, which it 
exhibits in its flight. The natives call it jaboutra. It 
is met with alſo ac Martinico. 

Synonymes.—Le crabier d Amerique, Briſſ. Le 
cracra, Buff. Ardea cracra, Gmel. 


TAE VIOLET HERON. 


THIS is thirty-three inches in length: the bill is 
duſky brown; the top of the head, the lower part of 
the neck, the body, wings, and tail, of a blueiſh 
black, gloſſed with violet; the reſt of the head and 
neck white; the vent and under tail-coverts the ſame; 
legs reddiſh brown. Inhabits the Coromandel coaſt. 

Synonymes.—Le heron violet, Buff. Ardea leu- 
cocephala, Gmel. HY 


Tue AGAMI HERON. ; 

LENGTH thirty-one inches: bill long and duſky ; 
the crown of the head blue black, the nape light blue; 
from this are appended fix or eight long narrow fea- 
thers, the largeſt almoſt the whole length of the neck; 
back, wings, and tail, deep blue; the neck and under 
parts of the body rufous ; but the lower half of the 
neck and the ſides of it are covered with looſe blue 
| feathers, hanging longer, and looſe on the breaſt ; 
from the lower part of the back are other long ſlender 
feathers, which hang looſe, and'reach the end of _ 
ri ah * 8 
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tail: on the ſides of the head, and juſt above the eye, 
the parts are white, paſſing a little way in a line on 
each fide of the neck ; legs yellow. 

This is a moſt beautiful ſpecies, and inhabits Cay- 
enne, One of theſe, ſuppoſed to be a female, is in 
the collection of Colonel Davies. The bill is five 
inches and three - quarters long, and blackiſh ; the baſe 
of the under mandible pale; the crown, creſt, and 
hind part of the neck, blueiſh aſh-colour, chin white; 
ſides of the neck, as far as the middle, fine rufous ; 
down the middle of this a beautiful white and rufous 
line, bounded on each fide with black; the breaſt co- 
vered with long, looſe, blackiſh, feathers ; thoſe on 
the back part of the neck black, but ſtreaked down 
the middle of the ſhaft with white; the upper parts 
of the body, wings, and tail, fine green, like that of 
a mallard's head, and gloſly ; the under parts deep 
rufous; quills black; tail brown. The male is, 
however, more beautiiul than the female, and is cer- 
tainly the moſt elegant of the genus. 

Synonymes.—Ardea agami, Gmelin. Le heron 


agami, Buff. 1 
TRE COCOI HERON, 


THIS 1s a large ſpecies, in length about three 
feet: the bill of a greeniſh yellow; irides of a gold- 
colour; top of the head cinereous ; the ſides of the 
upper part black; the feathers of the hind head are 
cinereous, very long. and narrow, forming a hand- 
ſome creſt, being about five inches and a half in 
length; ſpace between the bill and eye bare and ci- 
nereous ; cheeks, throat, and neck, white; the fore 
part of the laſt marked with a double row of longiſh 
duſky ſpots ; the feathers of the lower part very long, 
and hang over the breaſt; the reſt of the bird fine 
pale aſh-colour; on the back the feathers are long 
and narrow, and hang down behind, like many of 
this genus: the legs are aſh-colour. Inhabits * 

an 
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and Cayenne. Said to be good eating in the rainy 
ſeaſon, at which time it is fat. ” 

Synonymes.—Ardea cocoi, Linn. Le heron hupe 
de Cayenne, Briſſ. Le ſoco, Buff. Cocoi, Ray, Mill. 
and Lath. Blue heron, Albin. 


Tut RUFOUS HERON. 


| LESS than the common heron : bill ſeven inches 
long; from the eye to the nape on each fide a black 
ſtreak; head, neck, belly, quills, and tail, black; 
breaſt rufous ; temples nas thighs ferruginous ; lower 
part of the neck whitiſh, marked with longitudinal 
browniſh ſpots; the upper part of the neck, the 
back, and wings, cinereous brown ; legs brown. It 
inhabits the marſhy parts of the Auſtrian dominions, 

Synonyme.—Ardea rufa, Scop. and Kram. 


Tux CHINESE HERON.—Ardea Sinenfis. 


THIS ſpecies is very ſmal] : bill long, pale yellow; 
upper part of the plumage brown, daſhed with a paler 
brown; under parts the ſame, but more dilute ; quills 
and tail back; legs green. It inhabits China, where 
it is called joy-ze. The deſcription is taken from a 
collection of Chineſe drawings. 


Tux JOHANNA HERON.—Ardea Johannæ. 


SIZE of a dove: bill yellowiſh ; between that 
and the eye bare, and of a yellowiſh green; on the 
. crown a ſhort pendant black creſt; plumage on the 
upper parts grey, the under white ; the feathers on 
the fore part of the neck long and looſe, marked with 
longitudinal black ſpots; quills all black; legs 
browniſh ; inſide of the middle toe ſerrated. It in- 
habits the iſland of Johanna, whence its name. It is 
takeh from ſome Chineſe. drawings formerly in the 
poſſeſſion of the late Dr. Fothergill. | 


Tux DRY HERON. 


LEN GTH two feet three inches: bill five inches; 
black, 
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black, the ſides of it yellow; irides yellow; eyelids 
red; the head creſted and black; forehead from eye 
to eye white; between the bill and eye bare and yel- 
lowiſh; the upper parts of the neck and body are 
greeniſh black; wing-coverts greeniſh aſh-colour ; 
all the under parts of the body white; the quills and 
tail aſh-coloured ; legs yellow. The female has the 
upper parts brown, mixed with white ; otherwiſe like 
the male. It inhabits the lakes of Mexico, and 
breeds among the reeds; it bites hard, and has a loud 
flat voice. The Spaniards call this bird martinete 
peſcador, i. e. king fiſher ; but this muſt be from its 
catching fiſh, for it has no other analogy to a king- 
fiſher. Nieremberg interprets its Mexican name 
hoafil:, or. toloaflli, by avis ficca, the dry or lean 
bird; an appellation which not only well ſuits this 
bird, but may be applied, with great propriety, to all 
the heron genus. Synonymes.—Le heron hupe du 
Mexique, Bri//. Lhocti, Buff. HoaQtli, or dry 
bird, Rey and Will. Ardea hoaQli, Gmel. 


Tux HOUHOU HERON. 
LENGTH two feet three inches: bill ſeven 
inches, black; the fore part of the head is variegated 

with white and black, the reſt of the head purple; at 
the back part a creſt of the ſame colour; the general 
colour of the bird cinereous; edges of the wings 
white; wing-coverts blue and aſh-colour, mixed ; the 

ſecond quills nearly of equal length with the prime 
ones; legs variegated with brown, black, and yel- 
low. It inhabits the wet places of Mexico, but is 

very ſcarce, being only ſeen at intervals. Buffon 
gives it the name houhou from its cry being like 
that word. Synonymes.—Ardea houhou, Gmelin. 


Le heron cehdre du Mexique, B /. Hohou, Buff. 
Xoxoukqui hoattli, Ray. 


Tus PONDICHERRY HERON. 


THIS is a very ſingular ſpecies, and meaſures in 
length 
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length fourteen inches and a half. The bill is as 
long as in the heron tribe, very thick and ſtout at the 
baſe, for about one-fourth of its length; it then be- 
comes ſlender, and finiſhes in a point; the under 
mandible is leſs ſtout, and gradually leſſens to the 
end, but is curved inwards the whole length, ſo that 
the mandibles only touch at the baſes and tips, ſtand- 
ing hollow from each other in the middle ; the colour 
of both is yellow, but towards the head duſky; the 
{ſpace between the bill and eye, and round the laſt, is 
quite covered with feathers: the general colour of 
the bird is a dirty cinereous grey ; but the quills are 
black, and greatly exceed the tail in length; the legs 
are yellowiſh, and teſſellated their whole length, as is 
the bare part of the thighs; the claws. are ſmall and 
black, the middle claw not ſerrated. It inhabits 
Pondicherry, and other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 
Svynonymes.— Le bec-ouvert. Buff. Ardea Pon- 
diceriana, Gmel. The Pondicherry heron, Lath. 


'Tus COROMANDEL HERON. 


THIS differs from the laſt, in that the edge of the 
upper mandible is ſerrated from the middle to the 
end, the toes united at the baſe to the firſt joint, and 
the wings reach only to the tail; the head, rump, 
belly, and wing-coverts, are white; thoſe of the 
head are ſhort, narrow, and erect; the back, quills, 
and tail, black: from the baſe of the bill to the eye, 
bare and black, extending alſo round the throat; the 
bill is rufous yellow; irides red; legs rufous yellow. 
Found on the coaſt of Goromandel, 11 September, 
October, and November. It frequents, like the 
heron, the borders of rivers and ponds, for the fake 
of fiſh and reptiles, which are its food. | | 
Synonyme. Le bec-ouvert des Indes, Sonnerat. 


TE SCOLOPACEOUS HERON. 


- THIS is a large bird, almoſt equalling the com- 
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mon heron in ſize: length twenty-five inches: bill 
four inches long, reddifh, with a blueiſh point; it is 
ſtout at the haſe, and nearly ſtrait, but inclines down- 
ward towards the tip; on the upper mandible is a long 
furrow, two-thirds of the length of the bill, in which 
the noſtrils are placed; theſe feem to want flit only: 
round the eye bare of feathers, and of a reddiſh broun 
colour; the, plumage, in general, is brown, gloſſed 
with a reddiſh copper-colour on the quilts and tail; 
moſt of the feathers of the upper part have the edges 
paler than the reſt of the feathers; and thofe of the 
neck and breaſt are ftreaked with white down the 
maft; the chin white; the naked parts of the thighs 
and legs are white ; the tocs are not joined by a mem- 
brane at the baſe, but the middle claw is pe&inated 
on the inner margin, where it riſes into an edge. This 
habits Cayenne, and is a doubtful ſpecies, hanging 
between the heron and curlew, but feems moſt _ 
to the former. 


Synonyme.—Le courlan, ou courliri, Buff. 
Tux AFRICAN HERON. —Ardea Afra. 


THIS is a ſize ſmaller than our common heron : 
length nearly three feet. Bill ſeven inches long, of 
a duſky yellow; the end black or duſky; the head 
and greater part of the neck are of a pale ferruginous 
colour ; chin and throat white; the top of the head 
black, and the feathers elongated into a creſt almoſt 
three inches in length; on the back part of the neck 
is a lift or ſtripe of black, reaching two-thirds of the 
way down ; on each ſide, beginning behind the eye, 
another reaches to the breaſt; the feathers of the 
tower part of the neck before are long, narrow, and 
looſe, as in moſt of the heron tribe; the colour of 
them, and the lower part of the neck, is a deep aſh; 
the breaſt ferruginous cheſnut ; back very deep aſh- 
colour; quills and tail black; the looſe feathers on 
the rump. much like thoſe on the fore part of 

| nec 
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neck, wich a mixture of ferruginous; the belly pale 
ferruginous aſh- colour; legs dull yellow ; the fore 
part of them, the toes, and claws, black. 

This ſpecies inhabiis Africa, from whence: a ſpe- 
cimen has been received into the Leverian Muſeum. 
A ſecond ſpecimen is likewiſe in the ſame collettion, 
which was ſhot in Aſhdown Park, near Lambourn, 
Berks, belonging to Lord Craven. 


Tnzx LOHAUJUNG HERON.—Ardea Indica. 
THIS is a large ſpecies; length three feet: bill 
nine inches long, black, ftrait, pointed ; lower man- 
dible ſomewhat convex; noſtrils, a flit near the baſe; 
the fore part of the head, as far as the throat, of a 
rich green; crown of the head, and neck, deep brown, 
marked with a few green ſpots ; upper part of the back 
brown; the lower like the neck; wing-coverts white; 
ridge and lower parts pale brown; ſecondaries fine 
deep green; breaſt, belly, and primaries, white ; tail 
black ; legs long, ſcaly, reddiſh ; toes webbed at the 
baſe; claws ſhort. | 
It inhabits India, where it is called Lohaujung. 
Deſcribed from Lady Impey's drawings. Among 
theſe Latham obſerved another, which differs in hav- 


ing the beginning of the back mottled brown, and 


white ; and the white on other parts not pure. This 


bird likewiſe occurs in other drawings, in which the 


whole of the upper part of the back, and the under 
parts, are of a pure white. But theſe diſtinctions 
probably mark the ſex of the bird. 


Tak YELLOW-NECKED HERON.—Ardes 
2 favicallis. 


THIS is about the ſize of a raven; length two 
feet: Bill three inches and a half long, duſky brown ; 
at the back part of the neck hangs a long black creſt; 
ſides of the neck pale yellow; the fore part of it 
bright bay, edged with white and black ; back, wings, 
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belly, tail, and legs, black. It is a native of India, 
where it is met with in plenty in the province of 


Oude, and in other parts, in low watery places. Is 


not accounted very palatable food. 

There are three other ſpecies of heron, which have 
been recently diſcovered, viz. 1. Ardea Erythro- 
cephala, or red-headed heron, with a penſile creſt 
reaching to its back; a native of Chili. 2. Ardea 
Cyanocephala, or blue-beaded heron ; its wings are 
black, edged with white; found likewiſe in Chili. 
3. Ardea Nove Hollandiz, or white-fronted heron ; 
length twenty-eight inches; native of New Holland. 


INDEX. 


INDEX. 

LBATROSS, 234-288; wandering, 284; chocolate and yellow- 
noſed, 287; ſooty, 288. | | 
 ALEA, the Auk, 241-255; great auk, 242; tufted, 243; puffer, 

244; Labrahor auk, 247; pazor-bill, 247 ; black-buled auk, 2 50; 
creſted, 251 ; duſky and parroquet, 252; ancient, 2533 little and 


flat-billed, 2 54. 
Ax as, the Swan, Gooſe, and Duck, 130-241. 
ANSERES, the third order, 129-408. 
APTENODYTES, the Penguin, 255=265. 
ARDEA, the Heron, &c. 430, to the end. 
AUK. See ALCA. by Rokr bog 
BERE-EATERS, 36-32; common bee-eater, 36; yellow-and-white, 
and cinereous, 40; grey of Ethiopia, and cheſnut- and-blue, 413 
Madagaſcar, 42; Indian, 43; green-and-yellow throated, 45; An- 
gola and Philippine, 46; blue-headed, 47; red-and-green of Sene- 
gal, and'red-headed, 48 ; Cayenne, and yellow-headed, 49 ; rufous 
and Molucca, 50; Brafilian, 51; additional ſpecies, 52. 
BITTERN, 473; greater, and Salognian, 477; Suabian, raved, and 
Cayenne, 478; Brafilian, 479; tiger and lineated, 480; yellow, 48 13 
negal, 434. a 
BoAT-BILI, creſted, 428; brown, 429. 
Booz, common, 323; great, 327; brown, little, and ſpotted, 328. 
CANCHROMA, the Boat-bill, 428. e n 
CERTHTA, the Creeper, 63-95; common creeper, 65; wall-creeper, 
or red ſpider-catcher, 66; violet-creeper, 68; red-breaſted, 69; 
little Indian, Senegal, and Philippine, 70; collared, 71 ; Cevloneſe, 
72; olive, and grey, 73; ſmall! Philippine, and Madagaſcar, 74 ; 
green-gold, and African, 75; red-ſpotted, Bourbon, and violet- 
hooded, 76; long-tailed gold-green, 77 ; great green long-tailed, 78 ; 
Mexican, 79; guttural, and Virginian purple, 80; Cayenne, 81; 
blue, and black-headed, 82; black-capped green, 83; green-and- 
blue, all-green, and ſpotted green, 84; variegated, 85; Braſilian, 
and black-and-yellow, 86 ; green, and great hook-billed, 88; hook- 
billed green, and hook-billed red, 89; fickle-billed, cinereous, and 
brown, go; wattled, yellow-cheeked, and blue - throated, 913 
orange - breaſted, and mocking, 92 crimſon, olive-green, cinnamon, 
and aſh-bellied, 93; Indigo, yellow-bellied, orange- backed, and 


tufted, 94; yellow-winged, long-billed, and barred tailed, 95; news / 


diſcovered ſpecies, 95. | 
CorrERI, or Humming-birds with a curved bill, 115-129; long- 
tailed colibri, 116; long-tailed black-cap, and fork-railed, 1173 
leſſer fork-tailed, and long-ſhafted topaz, 118 ; garnet, 119; ſuper- 
cilious, ſpotted, and blue-tailed, 120 ; green-and-black, and. tufted, 
121; violet-taile& and green-throated, 122; carmine-throated, and 


violet, 123; green-gorget, and red-collared, 124; mango, grey- 


necked, and crimſon-headed blue, 125; St. Domingo and rufous- 
bellied, 126; little, aſh-bellied, and harlequin, 127; yellow-fronted, 
urple-crowned, orange-headed, and little creſted, 128; golden, 129. 

Py pe pong the Guillemot, Grebe, and Diver, 338-3063. 


CORMORANT, 308. 
CRANE, Balearic, 431; Numidian, 432; Siberian, 434 3 Indian 435; 
common, 436; whooping, 442; Canadian, 444; gigantic, 445. 
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little, brown, and little brown, 482; ſpotted and minute, 483; Se- 
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DARTER, White-bellied, 329; black-bellied, 331; rufous, and Suri. 
nam, 333+ | 

DxveERs, 356-363; great northern diver, 356; imber, 358; tel. 

lated, 359; arctic, 360; red-throated, 361; ſtriped, and Chineſe, 
362, b a : 

Ducx, eider, 174; common, 180; muſk, 192; long-tailed from New- 
vundland, 201; golden-»eye, 208; tufted, 210; ſcaup, 211 ; ſcoter, 
212; velvet, 213; black, and ſummer, 215; bucephala, and harle- 

quin, 217; minute, and king, 219z white-faced, and'maret, 220; 

garganey, 231; white-headed duck, 231; New Zealand, 232, 

EGRE r, rufous, and demi-egret, 496; great, 497; little, 498. 

FLAMINGO, red, 409; white-winged, 417. 

GADWALL, a ſpecies of wild-duck. | 

GANNET, 319; the leſſer, 322; the leaſt, 323. 

Goos, 140-174; Magellanic, 158; of Falkland-iſlands, 159; Guinea, 

or ſwan-gooſe, 160; Gambian, and black-backed, 162; Egyptian, 
Eſquimaux, and laughing, 164; Canada, 165; mountain 167; Brent, 

168 barnacle, 170. 

GRrALLE, the fourth Order of Birds, 408. 

Gnas, 345-355; creſted, 346; tippet, 348; Cayenne, and cared, 
349; duſky, 350; horned, 351; red-necked, and black-breaſted, 
352; Louifianian, and little, 353; white-winged, 354; black-chin, 
and pied-bill, 355. 

GuiLLEMOT, fooliſh, 339; lefſer, and black, 341; varieties, 343; 
white, and marbled, 344. 

Gurt, the great and black-backed, 366; herring, 367; glaucous, 
368; filvery, and wage's 369; ivory, 370; common ov? or ſea- 
mew, 371; black-headed, 372; red-legged cinereous, 375; brown- 
headed, and laughing, 376; cataract, or Skira, 382; black-toed, 
384; Eſquimaux, and Arctic, 38 5; little, 386; fpotted, 387 ; kitti- 
wake, 588. | 

DN 457; great white, 467; black, 468; puxple, and 
night, 469; Cayenne, and American night, 471; Jamaica night, 

| $79 Caledonian night, 473; green, 484; cinereous, New Guinea, 

Philippine, and Bologna, 486 ; cheſnut, and red-legged, 487; ſquacco, 
and caſtaneous, 488; ferruginous, and dwarf, 489; cinnamon, Ma- 
lacca, and blue, 490; chalybeate, 491; yellow-creſted, 492; Loui- 

ana, wattled, and firiated, 493; Herodias, and North America, 
494 ; ruſty-crowned, and aſh-coloured, 495 ; ſtreaked, 496; ſnowy, 

_ 498; ſacred, 499; little white, Mexican, and cracra, 5500; violet, 
and agami, 501; cocoi, 502; rufous, Chineſe, Johanna, and dry, 

503; houhou, and Pondicherry, 304; Coromandel, and ſcolopaceous, 

$05; African, 506; lohaujung, and yellow-necked, 507. 

HoorPoe, or Promerops, 52-63; common hoopoe, 53; . hoopoe, 

5873 hoopoe promerops, 58. See PROMEROPs. 

HuMMING-BIRD, 96-115; names, generic characters, &c- 96; leaſt 

„ humming-bird, 100; red-throated, 201; amethyſline, 102; gold- 
green, and blue - fronted, 103; tufted-necked, 104; ruby-necked, 

105; ruby - creſted, and creſted green, 106; racket-tailed, and 

|. brown, 107; gold-throated, grey ellied, and ſapphire, 108; eme- 
rald-ſapphire, and green-and-blue, 109; carbuncle, Cayenne, and 
ſpotted-necked, 110; ruby-throated, and violet-eared, 111; collared, 
112; broad-ſhafted, black, and brown-crowned, 113; grey-bellied, 
Tobago, and Guiana, 114. See Col IBR. | i 

JAR, American, 42 6. 


JAcAMAR, 
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JACAMAR, 1-6; common and paradiſe, 4; white - billed, 5g. 

K1NG-F1SHER, 6-25; European, or common, 7; great brown, 11 3 
great Gambia, and crab-catching, 123; Cape, and pied, 13; crefted, 
and black-capped, 14; green-headed, and white-headed, 15; white- 
collared, Senegal, and blue-and-black of Senegal, 16 ; grey-headed 
of Senegal, and yellow-fronted, 17; ternate, and n 183 
Madagaſcar, 2 and white-billed, 19; Bengal, three-toed, and 
creſted, 203 Cayenne, and Mexican, 21; Hudſon's bay, 22; ſpotted 
Brazilian, and collared, 23 ; green-and-white, Brazilian, and ſmall 
American, 24; newly-diſcovered ſpecies, 25. 

 Lakvs, the Gulls aud Mews, 363-389. 

MERGus, the Merganſer, 235-241; merganſer, or gooſeander, 235; 


crowned merganſer, 236; creſted, 237 ; mantled, aud minute, 239; 


dun-diver, 239; ſmew, 240. | 

ME, fea, 371; winter, 377. 

Moki Lo, a kind of wild-duck, 209. 

MycTERI1a, the Jabiru, 426-428. 

NUuTHATCH, 25-32; ſmall, 28; Canada, and black -creſted, 293 

little black-creſted, and black - headed, 30; little brown-headed, and 
great hook - billed, 31; ſpotted, 32; more recent ſpecies, ibid. 

PALAMEDEA, the Screamer, 421-426. | 

PELECANvus, the Pelican, 289-329; . pelican, 289; roſe-coloured, 
and American, 299; Manilla, 300; Philippine, and red-backed, 
301; Charleſtown, 302; rough-billed, and frigate, 303; ſmaller, 


and white- headed frigate, 306; Palmerſton frigate, 307; cormorant, 


308 ; common ſhag, 311; creſted, 313 ; violet, and red-faced, 314; 
ſpotted, 315; carunculated, 316; Magellanic, and pied, 317; tufted, 
and African, 218; dwarf ſhag, and gannet, 319. See GANNET and 
Boosy. : 

PENGUi1N,' 255-265; Patagonian, 275; Magellanic, 259; Cape, 
260; creſted, 261; thick-billed, 262; Papuan, and Antarctic, 263; 
collared, and little, 264; cinereous, and Chili, 265. 

PETREL, 265=284 ; giant, 267; fulmar, 268; Cape, 269; antarctic, 

2272; ſnowy, and broad-billed, 273; ſhear-water, 275; equinoctial, 
276; ſtormy, 277; kurile, grey, glacial, and white-breaſted, 279; 
cinereous, and black-toed, 280; brown-banded, ſooty, and fork- 
tailed, 28 1; frigate, and diving, 282; blue and pacific, 283; duſky, 
284. | 

PHAETON, the Tropic-bird, 334-338. 

PH ANICOPTERCUS, the Flamingo, 408-417. 

PiNTAIL, allied to the ducks, 200. | 

PLoTvs, the Darter, 329-334. 

PLATALEA, the Spoon-bill, 417=4: 1. 

PocHaaRD, or rufous-headed duck, 206; Mexican, and black-capped, 
208, 


„ 


PROMEROPSs, the Hoopoe, 58; ftriped-bellied, and great, 59; para- 


diſe, 60; Mexican, and red-billed, 61; blue, and orange, 62. 
RyNnCHoPs, the Skimmer, 405-408. 
SeoPvs, the Umber, 430. 
SCREAMER, horned, 421; creſted, 426. 
SHELDRAKE, cr Fox-goole, 202. | 
SHOVELER, a ſpecies of duck, 198; the Mexican ſhoveler, 200. 
SKIMMER, black, 407; fulvous, 408. | | p 
SPOONBILL, white or common, 417; roſeate, 420; dwarf, 421. 
' STERNA, the Tern, 389408. „ 

Sox k, 
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- STORK, white of common, 447 ; American, and black, 456. 

SWAN, 130-139. 

TEAL, the common, 222; ſummer, 223; African, and Madagaſcar, 
225; Javan, and Chineſe, 226; Feroe, and white-faced, 227 ; blue- 
winged, 228; ſpinous-tailed, St. Domingo, and ſpirit, 229; Mexi- 

can, 230; Carolina, and brown-and-white, 231. 

TERrx, common, 391; Caſpian, 392; Cayenne, 393; Surinam, and 
ſooty, 394; African, and noddy, 395; fimple, and Egyptian, 396; 
Sandwich, 397; Kamtſchatkan, and ſtriated, 398; wreathed brown, 
and duſky, 399; Panayan, and cinereous, 400; white, and little, 401; 
Chineſe, ſouthern, and hooded, 402; black tern, or ſcarecrow, 403; 
brown, and Philippine, 404. See SKIMMER. 

Tonus, the Tody, 33-35 ; green tody, 33; cinereous, 34; Varie- 

-. gated, and newly-diſcovered, 35. | 

TRoric- BIRD, common, 334; black-billed, and red-tailed, 337. 

UMBRE, tufted, 430. | 
/HISTLER, creſted, 195 ; red-billed, and black-billed, 196. 

Wire, a kind of duck, 194. | | 
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